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A  Safeguard. 

The  fatal  rapidity  with  which  8%ht 
Colds  aud  Coughs  fre<^ently  develop 
Into  the  gravcat  inaladien  of  the  throat 
and  lungM,  is  a  consideration  which  sbouki 
impel  every  prudent  person  to  keen  at 
hand,  as  a  nouscbold  remedy,  a  bottle  of 
AYElt’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  imme<liate  relief 
and  works  so  sure  a  cure  in  aii  affections 
of  this  ciass.  That  eminent  physician. 
Prof.  F.  Sweetzer,  of  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  Me.,  says : — 

"Uedicat  sdcnco  ha*  produced  no  other  ano¬ 
dyne  ezpccturant  to  good  a*  Araa’a  Chbert 
ncTORAl.  It  la  invaluable  for  diaeaaea  of  the 
throat  and  lunga.” 

The  same  opinion  Is  expressed  by  the 
welkUnown  Dr.  L.  J.  Addison,  of  Chicago, 
Hi.,  who  says : — 

have  never  found.  In  thlr^-flve  year*  of 
eootinuou*  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  any 
preparation  of  to  areat  value  as  Araa’s  C'bxbrt 
PacToaaL,  for  trentment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  luna*.  It  not  only  break*  up  cold* 
and  cure*  severe  coughs,  but  I*  more  effective 
than  anythlDg  else  In  relleviag  even  the  most 
aciious  bronchial  and  pulmonary  aflbctlons.’* 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  not  a  new  claiinant  for  popular  confl* 
dence,  but  a  meilicine  which  Is  to-day 
saving  the  lives  of  the  tbinl  generation 
who  nave  come  into  being  siiK-e  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

There  is  not  a  liousehold  in  whictr  this 
Invaluable  rcmetly  has  once  been  in- 
trotlucctl  where  Its  use  has  ever  been 
abandoned,  and  there  Is  not  a  person 
who  baa  ever  given  it  a  proper  trial 
for  any  throat  or  lung  disease  suscei)- 
tible  of  cure,  who  has  not  been  matie 
well  by  It. 

AYER’»  CHERRY  PECTORAL  haa, 
in  numberless  instapces,  cured  obstinate 
cases  of  chronic  Bro<  ichitla,  Larnyritia, 
and  even  acute  Pieunaonla,  and  luu 
saved  many  patients  in  titc  earlier  stages 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  It  is  a 
medicine  that  only  requires  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses,  is  ])lea8ant  to  the  taste,  ami  is 
neetlcfl  in  every  house  where  there  are 
children,  as  there  is  nothing  so  good  m!j 
AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  Croup  and  Whooping  Cough. 

These  are  ail  plain  facta,  which  can  J>e 
Tcrified  bv  anrnody,  and  ahuuld  be  re¬ 
membered  by  everybody. 

'Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  A  Oo^  Lowell,  Mam. 

Sokl  by  all  dmggista. 


Twin  Foes  to  Life 

Are  Indigestion  and  Constipation. 
Their  primary  symptoms  are  among  the 
most  distressing  of  minor  human  ailments, 
and  a  host  of  diseases,  speedily  resultadt 
from  them,  mutually  aggravate  each  other 
and  assail  at  once  the  whole  machinery 
of  life.  Nausea,  Foul  Breath,  Sour 
Stomach,  Dizziness,  Headaches, 
Bilious  Fever,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia, 
Kidney  Diseas^  Piles,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Dropsy,  and  various  Skin 
Disorders,  are  among  the  symptoms 
and  maladies  caused  by  derangement  of 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  Thorough  Purgative 

medicine  is  the  first  necessity  for  cure. 
Then  the  cathartic  effect  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  in  a  mild  degree,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  costiveness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  stomach  must  be  stimulated  and 
strengthened. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

Accomplish  this  restorative  work  better 
than  any  other  medicine.  They  are 
searcliing  and  thorough,  yet  rniki,  in  their 
purgative  action.  They  do  not  gripe  the 
patfent,  and  do  not  induce  a  costive  re¬ 
action,  as  is  the  effect  of  otiior  cathartics. 
Withal,  they  imhmcss  special  properties, 
diuretic,  liepatic  and  tonic,  of  the  highest 
medicinal  value  and 

Absolutely  Cure^ 

All  diseases  proceeding  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilstorv  organs. 
The  prompt  use  of  Ayer’s  Tills  to 
correct  the  first  indications  of  costive¬ 
ness,  averts  the  serious  illnesses  which 
neglect  of  that  condition  would  inevitably 
Induce.  All  irregularities  in  the  action  of 
the  bowels  —  looseness  as  well  as  consti¬ 
pation —  are  beneficially  coutrolleil  by 
Ayer’s  Pills,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  digestive  organs  weakened  by  long- 
continued  dyspepsia,  one  or  two  of 
Ayer’s  Pills  daily,  after  dinner,  will  do 
more  good  tban  anything  else. 

Leading  Physicians  Concede 

That  Ayer’s  Pills  are  the  best  of  all 
cathartic  medicines,  and  many  practition¬ 
ers,  of  the  highest  standing,  customarily 
prescribe  them. 

AYER’S  PILLS, 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Af»r  A  Co.,  LowoU,  Ea$t. 

[Analytical  Chemists] 

FDr  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  THE  EARLY  MYSTERIES. 


There  has  been  for  some  time  past  past — all  this  is  not  popularly  suspected 
an  interest  abroad  in  our  early  Miracle  of  them. 

or  Mystery  Plays  which  .shows  that  the  The  present  article  pretends  to  no 
idea  of  their  existence  has  become  to  a  archaeological  or  learned  intention.  To 
certain  extent  “  popular,"  and  that  to  those  who  are  interested  in  our  ancient 
treat  of  them  is  in  nowise  to  open  up  sacred  drama  from  antiquarian  motives, 
new  ground.  But  this  general  interest  whether  dramatic  or  linguistic,  their 
is  probably,  in  the  main,  either  histori-  original  forms  are  open  in  full,  and  may 
cal  or  archaeological  :  the  greater  num-  make  part  of  their  literary  studies.  But 
ber  of  people  who  hear  and  talk  of  everybody  who  cares  for  poetry  do'S 
miracle  plays  do  so  with  the  idea  that  not  care,  or  has  not  time,  for  routing  it 
they  are  interesting  either  as  having  been  out  from  somewhat  obscure  sources, 
the  subjects  of  curious  mediaeval  specta-  though  he  may  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
cles  and  bygone  religious  customs,  or  fully  appreciate  what  is  routed  out  for 
as  illustrating  some  special  stages  of  our  him  ;  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
drama  and  language.  That  they  should  simply  to  bring  before  such  of  the  read* 
have,  apart  from  these  connections,  an  ing  public  as  may  not  have  the  oppor- 
interest  of  their  own  ;  that  they  should  tunity  of  coming  across  them  in  any 
possess  any  intrinsic  merit  as  literary  other  way  the  real  poetical  beauties  of 
compositions,  or  be  likely  to  prove  agree-  these  old  plays. 

able  to  take  up  and  read  as  sacred  With  this  object  the  writer  has 
dramatic  poetry;  that,  in  short,  they  chosen,  arranged,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
belong  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  modernized  some  short  specimens  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  i  i 
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this  early  poetry  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  enough  to  rouse  the  interest  of 
modem  readers  in  it.  What  is  specially 
aimed  at  is  to  show  that  the  very  vivid- 
n':ss  of  faith  which  caused  our  fore¬ 
fathers  to  represent  dramatically,  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  irreverence,  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  religion  and  the  incidents  of  the 
Gospel,  inspired  them  with  a  combined 
simplicity  and  vividness  of  language, 
and  a  power  of  blending  human  weak¬ 
ness  and  naturalness  with  “  things 
divine,”  in  the  highest  degree  poetical  ; 
also,  that  there  is  in  many  of  these  plays 
a  pathos  that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
directly  religious  poetry,  and  which 
would  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  stirred  to  pity  by  verse  to 
read  some  passages  in  them  unmoved. 

The  idea  had  birth  in  an  attempt  to 
put  into  modern  form  the  “  Harrowing 
of  Hell”  as  a  poem  for  publication  by 
itself.  The  beauties  of  this  composi¬ 
tion,  which  grew  on  the  adapter  by 
closer  acquaintance,  led  to  a  further 
search  among  the  “  Mysteries”  for 
similar  beauties ;  and,  moreover,  the 
obviousness  of  an  Article  of  the  Creed 
as  a  motto  to  this  first  solitary  play  sug¬ 
gested  a  sequence  which  proved  a  satis¬ 
factory  guide  to  the  search.  The  result 
has  been  a  choice  of  specimens  which, 
while  they  specially  illustrate  the  poetry 
of  the  plays,  also  exhibit  two  other 
striking  qualities  that  they  possess — 
those,  namely,  of  forming  complete 
popular  systems  of  theology,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  marvellously  well  calculated  to  instil 
into  the  minds  taught  by  them  a  spirit 
of  solid  and  practical  devotion.  These 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry  itself,  can  of  course  be  but  very 
imperfectly  illustrated  by  such  portions 
of  the  plays  as  may  come  within  the 
compass  of  a  review  article  ;  but  if  a 
suggestive  arrangement  of  the  specimens 
induces  any  hitherto  uninterested  reader 
to  look  further  for  himself,  he  will  be 
well  repaid  by  finding  how  much  more 
there  is  in  these  compositions  than  mere 
rude  stage-dialogue,  to  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  acting  by  the  representatives 
of  sacred  characters  before  an  unlettered 
audience. 

1  he  extracts  here  to  follow  are  taken, 
with  the  exception  of  the  “  Harrowing 
of  Hell”  above  mentioned,  from  the 
”  Towneley  Mysteries” — the  edition 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1836. 


This  set  of  plays  treats  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  man’s  fall  and  redemption, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  includes  a  good  deal  of  rep¬ 
etition  and  uninteresting  matter.  The 
dialect  in  which  they  are  written  is  that 
of  Northern  English  :  the  date  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Nearly  all  the  best  poetry  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  plays  whicl^ 
treat  of  our  Lord’s  per^nality,  the 
mingling  of  His  Divine  and  human 
natures  being  realized  throughout  with 
striking  vividness.  Consequently,  the 
choice  of  extracts  which  illustrate  the 
first  part  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  been 
likewise  the  choice  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages.  It  must,  however,  be  under¬ 
stood  that  even  in  the  best  plays  the 
w'riting  is  extremely  unequal,  and  that 
in  some  of  the  very  plays  from  which 
examples  have  been  taken  there  are 
passages  that  are  coarse  and  ”  realistic” 
to  a  degree  that  might  with  some  reason 
shock  a  modern  reader. 

The  poetry  shall  now  speak  lor  itself  ; 
but  a  word  must  first  be  said  about  the 
plan  w’liich  the  adapter  has  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  in  dealing  with  the  language.  It 
has  been  that  of  putting  it  into 
sufficiently  modem  form  to  do  away 
with  all  difficulty  in  reading  to  those 
who  might  be  repelled  by  antiquated 
forms  of  English,  while  keeping  close 
enough  to  the  original  to  destroy  as  little 
as  possible  the  quaint  simplicity  and  un¬ 
evenness  which  is  part  of  the  very 
beauty  of  the  old  writing.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  produce  perfect 
rhyme  or  metre  ;  the  only  way  to  render 
many  passages  well  has  l^en  to  let  pass 
similarity  of  vowel  or  consonant  sound, 
and  sometimes  even  only  equality  of  line 
or  syllable,  for  rhyme  ;  and  occasionally 
it  has  been  impossible  to  change  either  a 
name  or  the  accent  on  a  name  so  as  to 
make  the  verse  run  smoothly  :  in  which 
case  it  has  been  left  to  run  roughly. 

Now,  taking  the  Apostles’  Creed  in 
regular  order,  the  first  article — ”  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Crea¬ 
tor  of  Heaven  and  Earth” — is  embodied 
in  the  opening  play  of  the  series,  the 
Creation.  The  whole  of  this  play  is  so 
good  that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  have  room 
for  only  a  small  portion  of  it  here.  It 
begins  thus,  with  no  introductory  de¬ 
scription  : 
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GOD  speaks. 

Ego  sum  Alpha  et  O, 

1  am  the  6rst  and  last  also. 

One  God  in  Majesty  : 

Marvellous,  of  might  the  most. 

Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

One  God  in  Trinity. 

I  am  without  beginning. 

My  godhead  hath  no  ending, 

God  am  I  on  a  throne  ; 

One  God  in  persons  three. 

That  may  never  parted  be. 

For  I  am  God  alone. 

And  the  first  thing  we  choose  to  do 
Is  Heaven  and  earth  to  make,  nght  thro’. 

And  Light  so  fair  to  see  ; 

For  it  is  good  that  it  be  so  : 

Darkness  and  Light  we  part  in  two, 

Their  time  to  serve,  and  be  : 

Darkness  we  call  the  night. 

Brightness  we  name  the  Light : 

It  shall  be  as  I  say  : 

After  my  will  this  forth  is  brought — 

Even  and  morn  they  both  are  wrought. 

And  thus  is  made  one  day. 

The  Creation  is  brought  up  to  the  fifth  bim  singing  the  praises  of  God  for  the 
day,  and  then  the  scene  takes  us  among  Creation.  The  greatest  object  of  their 
the  angels,  where  we  have  first  the  cheru*  praise  is  Lucifer  : 

Lord,  thou  art  much  full  of  might. 

That  Lucifer  has  made,  so  bright ; 

We  love  the  Lord,  with  all  our  thought. 

Who  such  a  thing  can  make  of  nought. 

Here  Coti  leaves  His  throne,  and  Lueifer  seats  himself  on  it. 

Then  follows  a  speech  of  Lucifer’s,  of  which  we  can  give  only  a  portion  : 

LUCIFEE. 

And  ye  shall  see  full  soon  anon. 

How  it  beseems  me  on  the  throne 
To  sit,  as  King  of  bliss  ; 

I  am  so  seemly,  blood  and  bone. 

My  seat  shall  be  there,  as  was  His. 

Say,  fellows,  how  beseems  it  me 
To  sit  in  seat  of  Trinity  ? 

I  am  so  bright  of  ev'ry  limb, 

1  trow  me  seems  as  good  as  Him  ! 

An  argument  between  the  good  and  bad  angels  is  then  brought  to  a  conclu 
sion,  and  their  fall  lamented  thus  : 

LUCIFER. 

Now,  now — a  straw  what  recks  it  me  ? 

Since  I  am  in  myself  so  bright. 

Therefore  will  I  take  a  flight ! 

Here  the  devils  go  forth,  crying  out,  and  the  first  says, 

Xst  DEVIL. 

Alas  1  alas  !  for  very  woe. 

Lucifer,  why  fell  thou  so  ? 

We,  that  angels  were  so  fair. 

And  sat  so  high  above  the  air. 

Now  are  we  black  as  any  coal. 

And  ugly  as  a  tattered  foal. 
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What  ailed  thee,  Lucifer,  to  fall  ? 

Wert  thou  not  fairest  of  Angels  all  ? 

Brightest  and  best,  and  most  the  love 
Of  God  Himself,  that  sits  above  ? 

Thou  hast  made  nine  where  there  were  ten. 

Thou  art  foul  fallen  from  thy  kin. 

Thou  art  fallen,  that  was  the  tenth. 

From  an  angel  to  a  fiend. 

Thou  bast  us  done  a  vile  despight. 

And  brought  thyself  to  sorrow's  night. 

•  Alas  !  there  is  nought  else  to  say 

But,  we  are  lost  for  now  and  aye  ! 

2</  DEVIL, 


Alas  !  that  ever  came  pride  in  thought. 
For  it  has  brought  us  all  to  nought. 

We  were  with  mirth  and  joy  upborne. 
When  Lucifer  to  pride  was  drawn. 

Alas  !  now  curse  we  wicked  pride. 

So  may  all  ye  that  stand  beside. 


The  scene  now  takes  us  back  to  the 
Creation,  and  there  are  so  many  beauties 
«  in  the  rest  of  the  play — recounting  the 

making  of  Adam  and  Eve,  God*s  prom¬ 
ises  to  them  (“  While  ye  will  keep  ye 


out  of  sin”),  and  their  entrance  into 
Paradise  conducted  by  a  “  cherubim” — 
I  hat  it  is  ?/ith  much  regret  that  we  are 
forced  to  give  only  a  few  short  passages 
of  it : 


COD  tpeaks. 


Now  make  we  man  to  our  likeness. 

Who  shall  be  keeper  of  more  and  less. 
Of  fowls,  and  fish  in  fiood. 

Man  being  made.  He  touches  him. 

Spirit  of  life  I  in  thee  blow  ; 

Good  and  ill  both  shalt  thou  know  ; 

Rise  up  I  and  stand  by  me. 

I  give  thee  wit,  I  give  thee  strength  ; 

Of  all  thou  seest,  of  breadth  and  length. 
Thou  shalt  be  wondrous  wise. 


ADAM. 

(After  the  angel  has  left  them  in  Paradise) 
Eve,  my  fellow,  how  think  you  this  ? 

EVE. 

A  place,  methinks,  of  joy  and  bliss 
That  God  has  given  to  thee  and  me 
Without  an  end  :  so  blest  be  He  ! 


LUCIFER. 

Who’d  e’er  suppose  such  time  t’  have  seen  ? 
— We,  that  in  such  mirth  have  been. 

That  we  should  suffer  so  much  woe  ? 


God  has  made  man  with  His  band. 

To  have  that  bliss  without  an  end  ; — 
The  nine  orders  up  to  fill. 

Behind  us  left :  such  is  His  will. 

And  now  are  they  in  Paradise  : — 

— But  thence  they  shall,  if  we  be  wise  ! 
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At  this  point  the  play  breaks  off,  un-  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom 
finished,  the  ms.  appearing  to  have  lost  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 
four  leaves.  It  seems  highly  probable  First  we  have  a  play  called  The 
that  the, end  would  have  carried  us  on  Annunciation,  of  which  the  whole  intro- 
to  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man.  ductory  portion — where  God  decrees  and 

The  next  two  articles  must  be  taken  plans  the  Redemption — is  well  worth 
together  for  illustration — “  And  in  Jesus  quoting,  but  of  which  we  have  unfort- 
Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord  :  Who  unately  room  for  but  a  few  lines  : 

COD  speaks. 

Righteousness  now  will  we  make  : 

I  will  that  my  Son  manhood  take  ; 

For  reason  will  that  there  be  three — 

A  man,  a  maiden,  and  a  tree  ; 

Man  for  man,  tree  for  tree. 

Maid  for  maid.: — thus  shall  it  be. 

My  son  shall  in  a  maiden  light 
Against  the  fiend  of  hell  to  fight. 

Without  a  spot,  as  clear  as  glass. 

And  she  still  maiden  as  she  was. 

Angel  must  to  Mary  go. 

For  the  fiend  to  Eve  was  foe  ; 

The  other  play  from  which  we  shall  equality  of  these  poems.  The  whole  of 
quote  concerning  our  Lord’s  Incama-  its  first  part  consists  of  a  conversation  of 
tion  and  birth  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  most  earthly  and  disedifying  nature 
what  has  been  said  above  about  the  in-  — forcibly  recalling  Milton’s 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 

Was  all  that  did  their  sely  thoughts  so  busy  keep, 

— among  some  sh'epherds,  containing  he  was  a  poet  and  a  humorist  (taking 
many  local  allusions  and  anachronisms  ;  humor  in  its  truest  and  deepest  sense), 
which  unattractive  composition  bursts  whether  he  knew  it  himself  or  not,  as 
quite  suddenly,  with  the  angels’  burst  of  well  as  an  ardent  believer, 
song,  into  the  wonderful  beauty  of  This  play  is  called  in  the  ”  Towneley 
mingled  familiarity,  reverence,  and  ten-  Mysteries”  Secunda  Pastorum,  being 
derness  of  the  concluding  portion  here  the  second  of  two  Pagina  Pastorum  ; 
given.  All  readers  of  this  will  probably  but  in  an  edition  of  Mr.  Collier’s  it  is 
agree  that  whoever  was  the  old  monk,  if  called  by  the  title  which  we  prefer  to 
monk  it  was,  who  penned  this  fragment,  give  it  here — 

“The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.” 

(The  sccrc  at  the  beginning  lies  on  a  heath  or  moor.) 

The  angel  sings  “  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and  aftenoard  says  : 

ANGEL. 

Rise,  herdsman-hind,  for  now  is  He  bom 

That  shall  take  from  the  fiend  what  Adam  had  lorae. 

That  wizard  to  ruin,  to-night  is  He  born, 

God's  made  your  friend  :  now  at  this  morn. 

He  behests. 

At  Bethl’em  go  see 
Who  lies  there  so  free 
Betwixt  two  beasts  ! 

1st  shepherd. 

That  was  a  quaint  voice  as  ever  I  heard  ! 

'Tis  a  marvel  to  tell  of,  thus  to  be  scared. 
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id  SHEPHERD. 

Of  God’s  son  of  hearen  he  spake  up  loud  and  clear  ; 

All  the  wood  in  a  levin  methought  he  made  appear. 

yl  SHEPHERD. 

He  spake  of  a  barn 
In  Bethl'em,  I  you  warn. 

lit  SHEPHERD. 

That  betokens  yonder  star — 

Let  us  seek  him  there. 

2d  SHEPHERD. 

Say,  what  was  his  song  ?  Heard  ye  not  how  he  cracked  it  ? 
Three  short  notes  to  a  long  1 

SHEPHERD. 

Yea,  marry,  he  hack’d  it : 

Was  no  crotchet  wrong,  nor  no  thing  that  lack’d  it. 

1st  SHEPHERD. 

To  sing  ourselves  among,  right  as  he  knack’d  it,  ] 

I  can  1 

2d  SHEPHERD,  i 

,  Let’s  see  how  ye  croon  ! 

Can  ^e  bark  at  the  moon  ? 

yi  SHEPHERD. 

Hold  your  tongues,  have  done  ! 

1st  SHEPHERD. 

Listen,  then  ! 


2d  SHEPHERD. 


To  Bethl’em  he  bade  us  be  gone, 

I’m  full  feaied  that  we  tarry  too  long. 

yl  SHEPHERD. 


Re  merry  and  not  sad.  of  mirth  is  our  lay  ; 
Everlasting  joy’s  reward,  sure,  we  may 
Take  without  moan. 

1st  SHEPHERD. 


Hie  we  here — away  ! 

Tho’  we  be  wet  and  weary. 
To  that  child  and  that  lady 
We  must  without  delay. 


2d  SHEPHERD. 

We  find  by  prophecy,— stop  singing,  hind  ! — 
Of  David  and  Isay,  and  more  than  I  can  mind 
They  prophesied  by  clergy,  that  in  a  virgin 
Should  He  light  and  lie,  to  slacken  our  sin 
And  slake  it — 

Our  kind  from  woe  ; 

For  Isay  said  so  : — 

Citi  Virgo 

Concipiet  a  child  that  is  naked. 
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yd  SHEPHERD. 

Full  glad  may  vre  be,  and  that  day  await 

That  lovely  one  to  see,  all  things  Himself  who  made. 

Lord  !  well  were  it  me,  for  once  and  for  aye. 

Might  1  kneel  on  my  knee,  some  words  for  to  say 
To  that  Child. 

Hut  the  angel  said 
In  a  crib  was  He  laid  ; 

He  was  poorly  arrayed. 

Both  humble  and  mild. 

\St  SHEPHERD. 

Patriarchs  that  have  been,  and  prophets  bygone,. 

They  desired  to  have  seen  this  Child  that  is  born. 

They  are  gone  full  clean  -that  have  they  loine  : 

We  shall  see  Him,  I  ween,  ere  it  be  morn, 

By  token  ! 

When  I  see  Him  and  feel, 

Then  know  I  full  well 
It  is  true  as  steel 
That  prophets  have  spoken. 

To  so  poor  as  we,  that  He  should  appear  ! 

First  6nd,  and  declare  by  his  messenger  I 

“id  SHEPHERD. 

So  now  let  us  go,  the  place  is  full  near. 

yd  SHEPHERD. 

I  am  ready  and  right : 

Go  we  together 
To  Him  so  bright. 

Lord  !  if  Thy  will  it  be, 

— We  are  ignorant  all  three — 

Grant  us  some  kind  of  glee 
To  comfort  thy  wight ! 

(Here  the  scene  changes  to  the  Stable  at  Bethlehem.) 

1st  SHEPHERD. 

Hail,  comely  and  clean,  hail,  little  child  ! 

Hail,  maker,  as  I  deem,  of  a  maiden  so  mild  ! 

Thou  hast  cursed,  I  ween,  that  warlock  *  so  wild  ; 

The  false  guiler  of  ten,  now  goes  he  beguiled. 

Lo  ! — he  merries  : 

Lu  !  he  laughs,  my  sweeting  : 

— A  joyful  meeting  ! 

Have  a  bob  of  cherries  ? 

2d  SHEPHERD. 

Hail !  sov’ran  Saviour,  for  thou  hast  us  sought  ; 

Hail  freely,  seed  and  flower,  that  all  things  has  wrought 
Hail,  full  of  favor,  that  made  all  of  nought ! 

Hail !  I  kneel  and  cower.  A  bird  have  I  brought 
To  my  dear. 

Hail,  li’tle  tiny  mop  ! 

Of  our  creed  thou  art  crop  : 

1  would  drink  from  thy  cup, 

Little  day>sur  ! 

yd  SHEPHERD. 

Hail,  darling  dear,  full  of  Godhead  ! 

I  pray  thee,  be  near  when  1  have  need. 

Hail  !  sweet  is  thy  cheer  ;  my  heart  would  bleed, 

To  see  thee  sit  here  in  so  poor  a  weed 
With  no  pennies. 


•  Wizard. 
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Hail !  put  forth  thy  palm, 

I  bring  thee  but  a  ball : — 

Have  and  play  thee  with  them  all, 

And  go  to  the  tennis  ! 

MARY. 

The  Father  of  heaven,  God  omnipotent. 

That  set  all  in  order.  His  Son  has  He  sent. 

I  conceived  full  even,  thro’  might,  as  He  meant. 
And  new  is  He  bom. 

He  keep  you  from  woe  ! 

I  shall  pray  Him  so  : — 

Teil  it  forth  as  ye  go. 

And  mind  ye  this  morn  ! 

1st  SHEPHERD. 

Farewell,  lady  !  so  fair  to  behold 
With  thy  child  on  thy  knee. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  lies  he  full  cold  ! 
Lord  !  well  is  me  !  now  we  go,  thou  behold. 

y/  SHEPHERD. 

Forsooth,  it  already  seems  t’  have  been  told 
Full  oft ! 


1st  SHEPHERD. 

What  grace  have  we  found  ! 

2</  SHEPHERD. 

Come  forth  !  now  are  we  sound. 

yt  SHEPHERD. 

To  sing  are  we  bound  : — 

Strike  up  aloft ! 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  we  are  com-  pathos  of  great  part  of  the  play  which 
pelled  by  want  of  space  to  illustrate  by  tells  how  Christ 
only  very  few  extracts  the  exceeding 

Sl  KFERED  UNDEE  PONTIUS  PiLATE,  WAS  CRI’CIFIED,  DeAD,  AND  BURIED. 

Cruei/ixioM 

• 

JESUS  (from  the  Cross.) 

I  pray  you,  people,  that  pass'by, 

That  lead  your  life  so  tboughtiessly. 

Heave  up  your  hearts  on  high  ! 

Behold  if  ever  ye  saw  body 
Suffer  and  beat  thus  bloody. 

Or  yet  thus  doleful  dight  ? 

All  creatures  on  this  earth  that  roam. 

Birds,  beasts,  all  kinds,  they  have  their  home 
When  they  are  woc-begone  ; 

But  God’s  own  Son,  that  should  be  best. 

Has  not  whereon  His  head  to  rest 
But  on  His  shoulder-bone. 

My  brother  that  I  came  to  buy 
Has  hanged  me  here  thus  hideously, 

And  friends  are  foes  become  ; 

They  have  thus  dight  me  drearily, 

And  all  bespit  me  spitefully. 

As  helpless  man  all  lone. 
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MARY. 

^  Alas  !  the  dole  I  dree,  I  droop,  I  quake  with  dread  ! 

All  blemished  is  thy  hue,  T  see  thy  body  bleed. 

Why  hang  Thou,  Son,  so  high  ?  My  grief  begins  to  flow  ; 
Never,  Son,  in  this  world  had  we  such  madd’ning  woe  ! 
My  offspring  that  I've  fed, 

Thro’  life  along  have  led  ! 

Full  straitly  Thou’rt  bestead 
Among  thy  foemen  fell  ; 

Such  sorrow  for  to  see. 

My  dearest  bairn,  in  Thee, 

Is  mourning  more  to  me 

Than  any  tongue  may  tell. 

Alas  !  Thy  holy  head 
Has  no  upholding  bed  ; 

Thy  face  with  blood  is  red 

Was  fair  as  flower  in  field  ! 

How  can  I  stand  indeed 
To  see  my  bairn  thus  bleed. 

Beat  as  blue  as  lead. 

And  have  no  limb  to  wield  ? 


JOHN. 

Comely  lady,  good  and  kind,  fain  would  I  comfort  thee  ! 

Me  minds,  my  Master,  with  his  mouth,  told  to  his  companye 
That  he  .should  thole  full  mickle  pain  and  die  upon  a  tree. 
And  to  the  life  rise  up  again — the  third  day  should  it  be. 
Therefore,  my  lady  sweet. 

Forbear  awhile  to  greet : 

Our  pain  He  will  relieve 
As  He  did  promise  give. 

MARY. 

My  sorrow  is  so  sad,  no  solace  may  me  save, 

Mourning  makes  me  mad,  no  hope  of  help  I  have  ; 

Nought  may  make  me  glad,  till  1  be  in  my  grave. 

To  death  my  dear  is  driven. 

His  robe  is  all  to- riven 
Tliat  of  me  was  Him  given 
And  shaped  by  mine  own  sides. 

Alas  !  my  comely  child,  why  wilt  thou  from  me  go  ? 

.  Maidens,  make  your  moan  ! 

And  weep,  ye  wives,  each  one. 

With  wretched  me,  all  lone. 

My  child,  of  all.  the  first ! 

My  heart  is  stiff  as  stone,  that  for  no  grief  will  burst. 


JISUS. 

My  Mother  mild,  now  change  thy  cheer. 
Cease  of  thy  sorrow  and  sighing  sere  ; 

It  sits  upon  my  heart  full  sore. 
The  sorrow’s  sharp  I  suffer  here  ; 

But  dole  thou  drees,  my  Mother  dear. 
Martyrs  me  mickle  more. 

Take  there  John  unto  thy  child, — 

Mankind  must  needs  be  bought. 
And  thou  her  kin  now  be  in  thought, 

John  ;  lo,  there  thy  Mother  mild  ! 

Such  life,  forsooth,  I  led,  that  scarcely  may  I  more. 
This  thole  I  for  thy  need. 

To  give  thee,  man,  thy  meed. 

— Now  thirst  I  wondrous  sore  ! 
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We  come  now  to  the  only  one  of  these 
poems  not  taken  from  the  “  Towneley 
Mysteries,”  and  which,  being  very  short, 
and  impossible  to  do  justice  to  by  ex¬ 
tracts,  is  given  here,  whole,  as  it  stands. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  piece  of  dra* 
matic  writing  in  English,  its  date  being 
that  of  Edward  the  Third  at  any  rate, 
and  possibly  of  Edward  the  Second.  It 
is  here  taken  from  a  set  of  “  Five  Mira¬ 
cle  Plays,  or  Scriptural  Dramas,  private¬ 
ly  printed  under  care  of  J.  P.  Collier,” 
in  1836. 


The  adapter  gratefully  acknowledges 
help  in  the  rendering  of  two  or  three 
passages  in  this  play,  and  in  questions 
of  taste,  from  the  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  King’s  College.  Also,  it 
is  right  to  state  that  in  two  cases  a  hint 
has  been  taken  from  a  literal  rendering 
of  the  poem  by  Mr.  Halliwell  (published 
in  a  pamphlet,  side  by  side  with  the  orig¬ 
inal,  in  1840),*  which  the  present  writer 
did  not  see  until  the  adaptation  was 
nearly  finished. 


HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL; 


THR  HARROWING  OF  HELL  : 

{ptherwise,  the  Besieging  of  Limbo  by  our  Lord. ) 

(The  scene  lies  just  outside  Limbo,  in  a  region  of  twilight,  on  the  borders  of  hell.  In  the 
background  are  the  gates  of  Limbo,  behind  which  are  the  Souls  of  the  Just,  from  Adam  to  John 
the  baptist.  Satan  guards  the  gates  inside,  and  a  “  Janitor”  outside.) 

Christ  enters,  triumphant,  the  Cress  on  His  Shoulder. 

Prologue. 

(Spoken  by  the  actor  who  personates  Christ,  but  not  in  His  character'). 

All  hearken  to  me  now  I  ^ 

A  strife  I’ll  tell  to  you, 

Of  Jesus  and  of  Satan. 

For  Jesus  was  to  hell  gone  down. 

From  thence  to  fetch  away  His  own. 

And  take  them  home  to  heaven. 

The  Devil  had  had  so  much  sway 
That  all  in  hell  had  had  to  stay  ; 

And  there  was  none  so  good  prophet. 

Since  Adam  and  Eve  the  apple  eat 
— So  he  had  reached  his  latter  end — 

But  he  awhile  to  hell  must  wend. 

Nor  thence  should  any  ever  come 
Anear  to  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son  ; 

For  that  to  Adam  and  Eve  was  told. 

Whom  Jesus  Christ  so  dear  did  hold  ; 

And  so  was  said  to  Abraham  * 

That  was  a  soothfast  holy  man  , 

And  so  was  said  to  David,  the  King, 

That  was  to  Christ  Himself  akin  ; 

And  so  to  John  the  Baptist 
That  baptized  Jesus  Christ ; 

To  Moses,  too,  the  holy  wight 
That  had  the  law  for  man  aright ; 

And  many  another  holy  man. 

More  than  I  now  to  tell  you  can. 

Who  all  had  had  more  woe 
Than  I  can  tell  you  true. 

Jesus  Christ  them  pitied  sore. 

And  them  away  to  carry  swore. 

He  lit  from  His  high  tower 
Into  Saint  Mary’s  bower  ; 

He  was  bom  for  our  needs 
In  this  world  in  humble  weeds  ; 

In  this  world  did  He  die 
To  loose  our  deadly  tie. 


*  After  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Halliwell  found  a  us.  of  the  “  Harrowing"  of 
the  date  of  Edward  the  First.  Vide  Reliquia  Antiquoe,  edited  by  Messrs.  Wright,  Phillips,  and 
Halliwell. 
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When  Jesus  had  shed  His  blocd 
For  our  need,  upon  the  rood, 

In  Godhead  then  He  took  the  way 
That  on  the  road  to  hell-gate  lay  : 

When  He  came  there,  thus  said  He, 

As  I  now  shall  tell  to  thee. 

(Ht  speaks  now  in  the  eharacter  of  Christ,  going  toward  Limbo. 


Ways  of  hardness  have  I  gone. 

Sorrows  suffered,  many  a  one  : 

Thirty  winters  and  three  year 
Have  I  dwelt  among  them  here — 

Almost  so  much  by  is  gone 

Since  I  with  flesh  was  clothed  upon. 

I  have  suffered  at  its  worst 
Hot  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst : 

Man  hath  done  me  shame  enough 
By  word,  and  deed  too,  in  his  wroth. 
Bound  and  beat  I  ran  with  blood, 

They  sentenced  me  to  death  on  rood  : 
For  Adam’s  sin,  full  well  I  know, 

I  have  suffered  all  this  woe. 

Adam,  thou  hast  suffered  sore, 

I  will  suffer  this  no  more  * 

Adam,  dearly  hast  thou  grieved 
For  thou  hast  not  me  believed  ! 

I  shall  bring  thee  out  of  hell, 

And  all  mine  own  with  thee  as  well. 

SATAN  speaks. 

Who’s  that  speaking  at  the  door  ? 

I  advise  him,  speak  no  more. 

For  he  may  make  so  much  ado 
That  he  shall  have  to  come  in  too 
For  to  be  our  comrade  dear, 

And  find  out  how  we  play  in  here. 

OUR  LORD  speaks. 

Thou  might’st  know  that,  of  thy  prey, 

All  mine  own  I’d  have  away. 

Know’st  thou  never  what  I  am  ? 

Thirty  winters  o’er  have  ran 
Thou  hast  been  attempting  me 
For  to  find  what  I  may  be. 

Sin  thou  foundest  never  one 
In  me  as  in  another  man. 

And  thou  well  shalt  know  to-day 
All  mine  own  I’ll  have  away. 

Whom  thou  believest  all  thine  own  : 

Well,  then,  may’st  thou  grieve  and  groan 


Par  ma  foi,  I  hold  as  mine 
All  that  are  with  me  herein  ; 

Reason  will  I  give  to  thee 
Whereagainst  thou’st  nought  to  say. 
Whoso  buyeth  anything. 

It  is  his,  and  his  offspring. 
Adam  hungry  came  me  to. 
Homage  him  I  made  to  do  ; 
For  an  apple  gave  I  him 
I  am  his,  and  all  his  kin. 


Satan,  well  thou  wot’st  ’twas  mine. 
The  apple  that  thou  gav’st  to  him. 
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The  apple  and  the  apple-tree 
Both  were  makM  all  thro’  me. 

How  mightest  thou,  in  any  wise. 

Of  others*  things  make  merchandise  ? 

Since,  then,  he  was  bought  with  mine, 

With  reason  can  he  not  be  thine. 


J  anua'’y. 


Jesus  !  well  I  wot  of  thee — 

And  full  sore  it  rueth  me. 

Over  all  thou’st  lordship  got. 

Woe  is  him  who'll  know  thee  not ! 
Heaven  and  earth  now  take  to  thee, 
But  souls  in  hell  leave  thou  to  me. 
Leave  me  them  to  have  and  hold. 

And  those  thou  hast  k^ep  in  thy  fold  I 


Satan,  be  thou  silent  now  ! 

To  thee  has  fall’n  deuce-ace  for  throw. 
Thinkest  thou  I  died  for  nought  7 
Thro’  my  death  mankind  was  bought. 
They  that  well  have  served  me 
With  me  shall  in  heaven  be. 

Thou  shall  be  in  more  despair 
Than  any  that  thou  hast  in  here. 


Never  can  they  worse  me  do 
Than  I  have  had  hitherto  ; 

I  have  suffered  so  much  woe. 
That  I  reck  not  where  I  go. 

If  thou  robbest  me  of  mine 
I  shall  rob  thee  then  of  thine, 

I  shall  go  from  man  to  man. 
And  thee  shall  rob  of  all  I  can. 


I  shall  sharply  stop  thy  quest 
And  my  power  make  manifest. 

So  fast  shall  I  bind  up  thee 
Little  shall  thou  rob  of  me. 

Thou  shall  be  in  bonds  for  aye 
Till  there  cometh  Domesday. 

Never  shall  thou  out  be  let 
Mankind  in  thy  clutch  to  get. 

For  did’st  thou  freely  walk  with  men 
Thou  wouldst  rob  me  many  of  them. 
Smaller  fiends,  that  are  not  strong. 
They  shall  wander  men  among  ; 

Those  that  won’t  against  them  stand 
I  will  let  them  have  in  hand. 

(fffn  he  reaches  the  gates  of  Limbo.) 
Hell's  gates  now  I've  come  unto, 

And  I  will  that  they  undo  ! 

Where  now’s  the  warder  of  this  grave  ? 
Methinketh  he’s  a  coward  knave  ! 

JANITOR. 

Words  I’ve  heard  so  strong  in  sound. 
No  longer  dare  I  keep  my  ground  1 
Keep  the  gates  whoever  may. 

I’ll  let  him  stand,  and  run  away. 


Hell’s  gates  I  will  throw  down 
And  take  out  all  my  own. 

(//rrr  He  touches  the  gates  of  Limbo  with  the  Cross,  and  they  fall.) 
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Satan,  be  bound  I  Here  shall  thou  stay 
Till  there  cometh  Domesday. 

(Here  Satan  falls  pawerltss.  The  Souls  of  the  fust  are  freed,  and  she.) 


Welcome  !  Lord  of  earth  and  sky. 
Word  of  God,  His  Son  most  high. 
Welcome,  dear  Lord,  must  Thou  be. 
For  Thou  comest  us  to  see. 

Lord,  now  Thou  art  come  to  us. 

Take  us  from  this  loathly  house  ; 

Take  us  from  this  loathly  land. 

Dear  Lord,  into  Thine  own  hand. 

Lord,  Thou  know’st  me  from  my  biith, 
Adam,  that  Thou  shap’d’ st  of  earth  ! 
Thy  behest  I  heeded  not — 

Rueful  penance  have  I  got. 

Mercy  I  Son  of  God  must  dear  1 
Let  us  no  more  linger  here. 

All  the  souls  herein  that  be. 

Sore  have  yearned  after  Thee — 

Hope  now,  from  Thy  coming  in, 

Help  to  have  from  all  our  sin. 


Know  me,  dear  Lord  !  1  am  Eve  : 
Adam  and  I  to  Thee  were  lieve. 
Thou  hadst  us  led  to  Paradise, 

But  we  forgot  it,  as  unwise. 

Thy  behest  we  did  forsake. 

Then  did  we  the  apple  take. 

So  long  we  both  have  been  herein. 
Full  dearly  have  we  paid  our  sin. 
Dear  Lord  God,  now  give  us  leave — 
Adam  and  me,  his  dear  wife  Eve — 
To  fare  forth  from  this  loathly  place 
Unto  the  bliss  of  heaven’s  grace  ! 


Adam,  I  have  given  my  life 
For  thee,  and  for  Eve  thy  wife  : 
Thinkest  thou  I  died  for  nought  ? 
Thro’  my  death  mankind  was  bought. 


Dear  Lord  Christ,  see  me,  I  am 
Him  Thou  called’ st  Abraham. 

Do  now  what  thou  swarest  me  : 
Bring  me  up  to  heaven  with  thee  ! 


Abraham,  1  know  full  well 
Every  word  thou  me  canst  tell : — 
That  my  Mother  dear  was  bom 
And  shaped  of  Thy  flesh  and  bone. 


Lord,  I’m  David  the  King, 

That  was  born  of  Thine  offspring. 
Keep  Thy  promise,  as  foretold 
By  the  law  of  prophet  old. 

Now  that  Thou  art  come  to  us. 
Bring  us  from  this  dreadful  house 


David,  true  :  my  kin  is  thine. 
For  thy  goodness  art  thou  mine  : 
More  for  thy  own  goodness 
Than  for  any  sibness. 
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January, 


JOHN. 

Here,  Lord  Christ,  Thou  John  dost  see. 
In  Jordan  that  baptized  Thee. 

Now  a  twelvemonth  by  has  gone 
Since  I  suffered  martyrdom. 

Then  Thou  senl’st  me  right  away 
Here  to  hell,  that  I  might  say 
That  Thou,  Christ,  the  Sun  of  God, 

Soon  should  come  to  this  abode. 

For  to  loose  from  pains  of  hell 
All  thine  own  herein  that  dwell. 

Now  Thou  art  come,  now  must  Thou  do 
What  thou  swarest  thro*  and  thro*. 


OUR  LORD. 

John  !  ah  John  !  full  well  I  wot 
What  thou  sayest,  every  jot. 

Thou  shalt  see  what  I  shall  do. 

That  before  I  promised  you. 

MOSES. 

Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  with  skill, 

Sinai's  law  upon  the  hill ; 

The  prophet  Moses,  here  I  stand. 

Who  held  Thy  law  in  his  right  hand. 

Jesus,  Thou  of  God  the  Son, 

Swarest,  Thou  to  hell  would ’st  come — 

Would’st  haste  to  heal,  with  mercy  fleet. 

The  sins  that  Adam  thought  so  sweet. 

OUR  LORD. 

Moses  !  what  I  ordered  thee 
In  the  old  law,  thou  did’st  for  me  ; 

And  all  the  rest,  mine  own  that  are. 

To  heaven  forth  shall  with  me  fare. 

✓  They  that  me  believM  not, 

Only  they  behind  shall  stop. 

With  Satan  here  to  dwell  for  aye 
Till  there  cometh  DomSsday. 

{Hire  the  glory  of  Christ  overpowers  the  darkness,  fills  Limbo  with  light,  and  hides  hell.  The 
SjuIs  of  the  Just,  glorified,  are  carried  away  in  the  light. 

EPILOCUE, 

{.Spoken  also  by  the  actor  who  personates  Christ.) 

God,  for  His  mother’s  love. 

Let  us  all  go  above. 

Lord,  for  thy  muckle  grace. 

Grant  us  in  heaven  a  place  ! 

Let  us  never  now  be  lost. 

For  no  sin,  O  chosen  host. 

Ah,  bring  us  out  of  torment  here. 

And  all  thine  own,  O  Lord  most  dear  ; 

V  And  get  us  grace  our  lives  to  spend 

In  Thy  employ,  in  heaven  to  end  ! 


"  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead”  is  the  text  of  two  plays — the 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord  and  Thomas  of 
India.  The  first  of  these  takes  in  the 
time  from  the  Entombment  and  our 
Lord's  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene, 


and  contains  many  beauties  ;  especially 
in  Christ’s  pathetic  exhortations  to  man 
to  turn  to  virtue  and  the  love  of  Him. 
But  a  few  short  specimens  of  the  verse 
of  this  play  must  content  us  here  : 


The  angels  sing  “  Jesus  resurgens,"  and  afterward  Jesus  says  : 
Earthly  man  that  I  have  wrought 
Knowing,  wake,  and  sleep  thou  not ! 

With  bitter  pain  1  have  thee  bought. 
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To  make  thee  free. 

And  in  this  dunf^eon  deep  I  slept 
For  love  of  thee. 

I  was  full  wrother  with  Jud&s 
For  that  he  would  not  ask  me  grace. 
Than  I  was  wroth  for  his  trespass 
That  he  me  sold  : 

I  was  ready  to  show  mercy 
Ask  none  he  wold. 


('I  he  following  passages  come  after  the  other  two  Marys  have  left  Magde- 
lene  alone  near  the  tomb.)  , 


MARY  MACDAI.ENE. 

Alas  !  what  shall  become  on  me  ? 

My  caitiff  heart  will  break  in  three 
When  that  I  think  on  that  body. 

How  it  was  spilt ; 

Thro’  feet  and  hands  nailed  was  He, 
All  without  guilt. 

How.  if  I  had  not  loved  that  Sweet, 
That  for  me  sufiered  wounds  all  tvet. 
And  after  buried  was  beneath. 

Could  I  such  kindness  know  ? 
Now  is  there  nothing  till  we  meet 
May  give  me  joy  below. 

My  bliss  is  come,  my  care  is  gone. 
That  lovely  one  I’ve  met  alone, 

I  am  as  blithe  in  blood  and  bone 
As  ever  was  wight  ; 

Now  is  He  risen  that  was  gone. 

My  heart  is  light. 

I  am  as  light  as  leaf  on  tree. 

For  joyful  sight  that  I  can  see. 

Fur  He  it  was.  I  know  full  well, 

My  Lord  Jesu  ! 


The  touching  complaints  and  appeals 
of  God  in  His  human  form  to  man  seem 


to  meet  with  their  fitting  arid  natural  an¬ 
swer  from  man  in  the  following 


Fragment  erom  “Thomas  of  India." 


THOMAS. 

Not  unless  I  might  my  finger  put  in  place  where  nails  have  stood, 

And  in  His  side  my  hands  put  in,  there  where  He  shed  His  heart's  red  bhxid. 

JESUS. 

Brethren  all,  be  with  you  peace  ?  leave  strife  that  now  is  here  ; 

Thomas  !  of  thine  error  cease  ;  of  truth  witness  now  l)ear  ; 

Put  thy  hand  in  my  side  : — no  doubt :  there  Longeus’  sword  did  pierce 
Look,  my  rising  is  no  less  :  no  wanhope  mar  thy  peace  ! 

THOMAS. 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  rue  on  me,  my  hand  is  bloody  with  Thy  blood  : 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  fur  I  see  Thy  might  I  have  nut  understood. 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  I  Thee  pray,  that  for  all  sinful  died  on  rood  ; 

Mercy  !  Jesus  of  mercy  free,  for  Thy  goodness  that  is  so  good. 

Cast  my  staff  away  I  will,  and  without  weapon  be, 

Mercy  will  1  call  and  cry,  Jesus  that  hung  on  tree  ! 

Rue  on  me,  King  of  mercy,  let  me  not  cry  thus  long  ; 

Mercy  !  thro’  the  villainy  Thou  bare  from  Jews  with  wrong. 
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My  hat  now  will  I  cast  away,  my  mantle  soon  anon. 

Unto  the  poorer  help  it  may.  for  richer  know  I  none. 

Merry,  Jesus  !  Lord  so  sweet,  for  Thy  five  wounds  so  sore  ; 

Thou  suffered  thro’  hands  and  feet.  Thy  seemly  side  a  spear  it  shore. 
Mercy,  Jesus  !  yet  again,  for  thy  dear  Mother  that  Thee  bare  ; 

Mercy  !  for  the  tears  Thou  shed  when  Thou  raised  Thy  friend  Lazare. 
My  girdle  gay  and  purse  of  silk,  my  coat,  away  Thou  shall ! 

For  longer,  while  I  such  do  wear,  on  mercy  may  1  call. 

iesus  !  that  sucked  the  maiden’s  milk.  Thou  ware  no  clothing  gay  ; 

bey  left  Thee  little,  who  on  rood  Thy  clothes  did  take  away. 

Mercy.  Jesus  !  honor  of  man  ;  mercy,  Jesus  !  man’s  succor  ; 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  rue  Thy  love,  man’s  soul.  Thou  bought  full  sore. 
Mercy,  Jesus  !  that  may  and  can  be  our  hope,  and  tin  forgive  ; 
Mercy,«Jesus  !  as  Thou  us  won,  forgive,  aud  let  Thy  servant  live  ! 


Of  the  whole  series  of  plays,  perhaps 
the  least  interesting,  taking  it  altogether, 
is  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord^  which 
recounts  several  appearances  of  our 
Lord  to  the  apostles  as  well  as  His 


finally  leaving  them.  It  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  many  good  passages,  and  is  worth 
study.  The  few  lines  given  here  are 
from  the  latter  part  of  it : 


“  He  ascended  into  Heaven  ;  sitteth  at  the  fight  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Thence  He 
shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead." 


JESUS. 


With  all  my  heart  I  bless  you  now — 

My  Mother,  my  brothers,  have  good  day  ! 

Then  He  makes  ready  to  ascend. 

Father  of  Heaven  !  with  good  intent 
I  pray  Thee,  hear  me  specially  ; 

From  heaven  till  earth  Thou  hast  me  sent 
Thy  name  to  pieach  and  clarify  ; 

Thy  will  have  I  done,  ail  and  some, 

>  On  earth  will  I  no  longer  be  ; 

Open  the  clouds  !  for  now  I  come. 

In  joy  and  bliss  to  dwell  with  Thee. 

And  he  ascends,  the  angels  singing  “  Ascendo  ad  Patrem  meum.” 

1st  ANGEL. 

Ye  men  of  Galilee, 

Wherefore  marvel  ye  ? 

Heaven  behold,  and  see 
How  Jesus  up  can  wend. 

Unto  His  Father  free 
Where  He  sits  in  Majesty 
With  him  for  aye  to  be 
In  bliss  without  an  end. 

And  as  we  saw  Him  fly 
Unto  heaven  on  high 
In  flesh  full  bodily 
From  earth  now  hither. 

Right  so  shall  He,  securely. 

Come  down  again  full  truly. 

With  His  wounds  so  bloody. 

To  judge  you  all  together. 


Here  space  compels  us  to  stop  ;  but 
these  extracts  might  well  be  enlarged  to 
the  extent  of  a  small  volume  without 


exhausting  the  beauties  of  these  dramas 
or  wearying  lovers  of  genuine  religious 
poetry. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  H.  ARTHUR  KENNEDY. 


It  was  a  night  m  spring,  two  friends 
who  had  been  spending  the  evening 
with  me  were  leaving  me,  and  I  came 
down  with  them  to  the  house-door  to 
watch  their  departure.  As  they  went  a 
neighboring  church  clock  struck  the 
half-hour  after  eleven  ;  it  was  an  early 
hour  to  break  up  at,  but  one  of  my 
friends  was  married — he  had  not  so 
“  married  a  wife”  that  therefore  he 
could  not  come,  but  he  had  married  a 
wife  and  therefore  he  must  go  early. 
His  determined  departure  took  away  in 
its  train  the  other  friend,  who  seemed 
to  carry  about  with  him  a  dim  aroma  as 
of  approaching  nuptials,  though  I  do 
not  remember  the  grounds  on  which  I 
make  the  accusation  against  him.  I 
watched  them  off  and  waved  my  hand 
to  them  as  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  then  for  ^few  minutes  I 
stood  still  on  the  doomep  looking  out 
into  the  murkiness  of  the  night. 

It  was  not  a  warm  night,  and  yet 
there  was  a  fatiguing  element  of  sultri¬ 
ness  in  its  constitution  ;  a  kind  of 
steamy,  quick-breathed  vaporous  qual¬ 
ity,  suggesting  that  winter  could  not 
have  it  all  his  own  way  even  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  he  had  enough  of  his  way  to 
make  me  soon  glad  to  shut  ,the  house- 
door,  and  go  back  with  a  shiver  to  sit 
by  the  fire  in  my  working-room.  The 
fire  had  some  life  left  in  it  yet,  and  a 
fire  by  which  one  has  worked  all  day, 
and  sat  cosily  all  the  evening,  is  so  com¬ 
panionable  a  creature  that  it  seems  to 
develop  by  the  day’s  end  some  sort  of 
right  over  one,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
like  to  leave  it  to  die  in  solitude,  but 
love  rather  to  sit  by  it  while  it  fades 
into  darkness,  and,  as  it  were,  to  close 
its  eyes  .‘or  it.  Besides  too — for  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  my  motives  are 
mixed — to  go  to  bed  earlier  than  one’s 
wont  has  about  it  a  flavor  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  virtue  as  set  forth  in  copy¬ 
books  that  makes  it  difficult  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

So  I  sat  by  my  sinking  fire  for  some¬ 
thing  like  half  an  hour,  and  let  my 
thoughts  take  me  where  they  would,  and 
that  was  into  neither  very  pleasant  nor 
Nxw  Sxaiss. — VoL.  XXXIX  ,  No.  i 


very  profitable  places.  Then  the  church 
clock  interrupted  my  train  of  thought 
by  striking  out  loudly  again,  and  1  took 
out  my  watch  hurriedly,  for  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  what  time  it  was,  and  I  hate  to 
listen  and  count  while  a  clock  strikes  a 
great  many  strokes.  For  there  is  a 
nightmare  of  a  story  in  my  head  of  a 
man  who  was  to  be  executed  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  who  had  many,  many  pray¬ 
ers  to  make  and  thoughts  to  think  be¬ 
fore  he  could  be  fit  for  death,  and  who 
slept  for  a  while  and  was  wakened  by  a 
little  clock  striking  very  quietly,  and 
who  said  to  himself,  ‘‘It  is  only  six,  or 
perhaps  seven,”  and  then  listened  while 
the  clock  struck  six,  and  then  seven 
strokes,  and  still  went  on,  and  who  felt 
in  a  dreadful  despair  that  all  the 
strength  in  his  body  could  not  delay  the 
meaning  of  that  little  clock  ;  and  it 
went  dn  until  the  twelfth  stroke,  and 
then  there  came  footsteps  to  his  door. 

While  the  clock  was  still  striking,  I 
felt  by  a  small  diminution  of  light  that 
something  was  happening  to  my  soli¬ 
tary  tallow  candle,  for  the  careless  re¬ 
sources  of  lonely  housekeeping  had  left 
me  with  only  a  tallow  candle  that  night, 
much  to  my  disgust,  as  I  had  my  friends 
to  entertain.  I  looked  at  the  candle, 
and  saw  that  a  prodigious  length  of 
blackened  wick  had  accumulated  and 
was  falling  over  in  my  direction,  and  I 
watched  it  as  it  slowly  fell,and  as  it  fell 
it  grew,  and  grew  beyond  the  manner  of 
wicks,  and  became  at  first  a  leg,  and 
then  gradually  a  whole  black-clad  figure 
stepping  somehow  out  of  the  candle, 
and  becoming  the  size  of  life  and  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  me. 

He— for  the  figure  was  masculine — 
did  not  touch  me  nor  speak  to  me,  but 
walked  the  little  way  to  the  fireplace 
and  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece, 
looking  downward  at  the  fire,  and  put¬ 
ting  up  one  foot  on  the  fender  as  if  to 
warm  it.  He  was  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
and  the  foot  in  question  had  on  it-  a  tall 
riding-boot  extending  high  up  the  leg. 
The  leg,  as  I  could  see  it,  outlined  on 
one  side  by  fire  and  on  the  other  by 
candle-light,  was  well  shaped  enough, 
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but  the  foot  seemed  to  have  a  deformity 
similar  to  Lord  Byron’s.  I  looked  up 
at  his  face,  and  that  did  not  carry  out 
the  notion  that  the  foot  had  suggested, 
though  I  seemed  to  recognize  it  without 
having  ever  seen  it  before,  as  I  might 
liave  Lord  Byron’s.  For  it  was  a  face 
the  like  of  which  I  had  often  sketched, 
especially  as  I  now  saw  it  in  profile  ; 
and  I  knew  well  enough  whom  I  had 
meant  the  sketches  to  represent,  and 
judged  by  a  satirical  glitter  in  the  eye 
(that  I  should  have  added  to  my 
sketches  if  I  had  had  the  skill),  that  it 
was  he  indeed. 

He  had,  I  also  fancied,  a  kind  of  a 
resemblance  to  myself,  that  I  could  not 
help  feeling  was  uncomfortable.  I 
thought  that  he  seemed  to  wish  me  to 
commence  a  conversation  with  him,  and 
so  I  refrained  from  making  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  presence,  for  I 
did  not  want  him  and  I  was  not  afraid 
of  him,  and  being,  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  evening,  in  a  rather  bad  temper, 
I  had  a  stolid  determination  not  to  let 
myself  be  out-stared  or  out-devHled  by 
him. 

So  we  maintained  our  relative  posi¬ 
tions  and  looked  at  one  another  quietly 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  did  not 
know  if  he  could  address  me  without 
my  speaking  to  him  first,  and  I  thought 
that  if  he  did  he  would  have  to  address 
me  as  “  mortal,”  and  say  something  in 
King  Cambyses’  vein  that  I  should  be 
able  to  laugh  at  him  for. 

This  idea  amused  me  so  much  that  I 
felt  my  ill-humor  was  melting  away  un¬ 
der  its  influence,  and  that  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  smile  at  him  sardonically — nay. 
satanically — and  it  flashed  across  me 
that  my  expression  must  be  becoming 
exceedingly  like  his  own. 

At  last,  quite  suddenly,  he  burst  out 
into  a  long  fit  of  laughter  and  offered 
his  hand  to  me,  and  I  took  it  at  once, 
and  then  we  began  to  talk  easily.  I 
cannot  tell  who  spoke  the  first,  neither 
can  I  reproduce  his  words,  for  I  do  not 
remember  them  precisely,  and  I  should 
do  him  an  injustice  (and  we  are  pro¬ 
verbially  bound  to  give  him  his  due),  for 
he  spoke  well.  His  voice  and  utterance 
I  can  best  describe  by  saying  that,  if  I 
had  to  plead  with  a  woman  for  pity,  I 
should  wish  to  have  just  such  a  voice  as 
his  to  do  it  'With.  He  bore  the  burden 


of  the  conversation  and  I  interspersed 
commonplaces.  He  said  that  he  was 
passing  that  way,  he  did  not  particular¬ 
ize  how,  and  saw  that  I  was  lonely,  and 
being  alone  himself,  he  felt  moved  to 
join  me.  He  added  that  he  thought 
that  to-night  our  moods  were  much  in 
sympathy,  at  which  I  made  the  most 
hospitable  endeavors  to  appiear  pleased. 
There  was  the  least  touch  of  diffidence 
about  his  manner  that  made  it  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  at  this  p>oint  he  might  intro¬ 
duce  a  document  to  be  signed  by  me 
with  ink  of  my  own  manufacture,  but  if 
he  had  any  such  intentions  he  refrained. 

He  went  on  to  say,  ”  Though  we 
start  from  different  points,  and  work  tow¬ 
ard  different  goals,  your  line  of  action 
and  mine  often  lie  parallel.  For  you, 
with  the  best  of  intentions — and  I  give 
you  full  credit  for  them — do  much  mis¬ 
chief  to  others  and  get  yourself  into 
plenty  of  trouble,  and  I,  with  the  worst 
intentions  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the 
world  no  one  will  allow  me  anything 
better  than  tha^  not  unfrequently  do  a 
good  deal  of  aroolute  good.”  I  could 
not  make  much  of  this,  but  I  let  him  go 
on  in  the  same  strain  to  find  out  what 
he  wanted,  for  he  was  far  from  tiresome 
to  listen  to. 

All  he  wanted  was,  it  seemed,  that  I 
should  come  for  a  ride  with  him,  in 
which  event  he  would  show  me  some — 
fun. 

Rather  an  anti-climax  this  seemed 
after  the  serious  antecedent  ;  yet  there 
w'as  a  slight  pause  before  the  word  fun, 
and  a  look  in  his  eye  as  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  settled  in  my  mind  that, 
of  whatever  nature  it  might  be,  it  would 
not  be  like  any  of  the  things  that  the 
w'orld  calls  by  that  name.  And  though 
I  was  on  the  high-road  to  sleep  when  he 
arrived,  his  arrival  had  made  me  thor¬ 
oughly  wakeful,  and  as  I  did  not  care 
greatly  to  go  to  bed  with  the  prospect  of 
a  sleepless  night  before  me,  or  to  send 
him  away  and  have  my  loneliness  thrust 
in  my  face  a  second  time  that  evening 
by  his  departure,  I  consented. 

We  rose  to  go  ;  I  left  the  candle  burn¬ 
ing,  for  I  had  a  notion  that  something 
might  happen  to  him  if  I  put  it  otit  with¬ 
out  consulting  him,  and  I  did  not  want 
anything  to  happen  to  him,  as  he  was 
probably  then  in  his  pleasantest  form. 
Also  there  would  be  an  absurdity  about 
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mentioning  his  singular  method  of  ap* 
pearing,  when  there  he  stood,  looking 
so  much  like  any  one  else.  I  felt  sure 
that,  if  I  did  refer  to  it,  he  would  say 
that  he  had  come  in  at  the  door  and  that 
I  had  not  heard  him  knock,  and  had 
probably  been  drinking  (as  1  had). 

So  we  left  the  candle,  and  I  locked 
the  door  and  followed  him  down-stairs, 
feeling  just  a  little  uncomfortable  in  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  passage,  and  much 
reassured  when  he  issued  out  into  the 
lamp  light  with  no  perceptible  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  appearance. 

We  walked  a  few  steps  down  the 
street  together,  and  then  crossed  it  to 
where  two  horses  were  standing  tethered 
by  the  bridles  to  some  railings.  Their 
well-dressed  coats  shone  in  the  lamp¬ 
light,  and  made  them  look  like  new-cast 
statues  of  bronze.  They  both  stood 
very  still,  except  for  a  way  1  noticed 
they  had  of  lifting  continually  each  hoof 
in  succession  as  though  the  ground  they 
stood  on  was  scorching  their  feet.  This 
action,  together  with  ^eir  drawing  now 
and  then  a  deep  breath  with  a  sound 
surprisingly  like  a  human  sigh,  made  me 
not  astonished  that  my  companion 
should  assist  me  to  mount  with  some 
caution,  adjusting  the  stirrup-leathers 
for  me,  and  holding  the  steed’s  head 
until  1  was  well  settled  in  the  saddle. 
His  face  was  very  visible  to  me  as  he 
stood  in  the  full  light  of  one  of  the 
street  lamps  ;  and,  in  spite  ^f  the  bitter¬ 
ness  that  had  certainly  shaped  some  of 
its  lines,  I  could  not  help  liking  it. 
One  could  see  that  he  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  what  he  was  about  without  ar- 
riire-pensee,  and  that  is,  I  think,  the  sign 
of  a  man  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  friend. 

I  began  to  look  forward  to  the  jour¬ 
ney,  during  which  1  should  make  his 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  with  a 
kind  of  lazy  pleasure  that  the  singularity 
of  his  intrusion  had  thrown  all  the  bur¬ 
den  of  guiding  the  conversation  on  to 
his  shoulders. 

When  he  too  was  mounted  we  started 
off  together  at  a  great  pace,  clattering 
over  the  stones  of  the  deserted  streets. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  into 
those  more  crowded  parts  of  the  city 
where  a  kind  of  midnight  fair  is  held  by 
the  light  of  guttering  tallow  candles  and 
flaring  petroleum  lamps.  Even  here  we 


dashed  along  at  the  same  speed  ;  and 
yet,  though  nobody  seemed  to  notice 
us,  we  seemed  to  disturb  nobody. 
There  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
skill  with  which  I,  at  other  times  the 
most  wretched  of  horsemen,  could  guide 
the  mettled  creature  I  was  riding  through 
the  surging  and  shouting  human  laby¬ 
rinth. 

We  were  soon  clear  of  that  part  of 
the  city,  and  I  breathed  more  freely 
when  we  were  out  of  the  crowd  and  on 
a  deadly  dull  and  almost  deserted  sub¬ 
urban  road,  where  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  avoiding  the  occasional  late 
foot-passenger.  On  we  went  as  fast  as 
fast  could  be,  and  yet  with  such  measur¬ 
ed  regularity  that  I  fell  intola  kind  of 
mazed  trance  for  a  while,  listening  to 
the  sound  of  my  horse’s  hoofs,  and 
wondering  whether  it  was  a  great  sum  of 
money  that  I  was  counting  out  by  hand¬ 
fuls  of  four,  or  only  the  dripping  of  the 
roof  of  my  house  after  a  great  storm. 
What  brought  me  fully  to  myself  again 
was  the  cold  breeze  that  sprung  up  as  the 
full  moon  rose,  and  when  we  were  well 
away  from  the  city.  The  sky  all  round 
was  dark-gray  blue  without  stars,  and 
clouds  were  everywhere  moving  rapidly 
with  the  wind.  The  moon  was  shining 
clearly,  and  we  were  galloping  on  between 
dark  hedges  that  seemed  to  dance  up 
and  down  on  each  side  of  us,  while  the 
road  gleamed  white  below  us,  and  could 
be  seen  dimly  white  ahead  of  us  going 
up  hill  and  down  dale. 

But  not  thinking  much  of  moon,  or 
road,  or  clouds,  1  gazed  with  intense 
curiosity  at  my  companion.  The  whole 
situation  was  so  new  and  strange  after 
my  work-a-day  life,  where  everything 
that  happened  every  day  was  the  same 
as  something  that  had  happened  before, 
and  where  even  the  most  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  I  knew  had  told  me  nearly  all  of  the 
interesting  things  that  they  would  or 
could  ever  tell  me,  and  where  only  a 
spark  or  two  of  really  enthralling  inter¬ 
est  got  ever  struck  out  between  the  flinty 
world  and  the  unskilfully  held  steel  with 
which  one  strove  to  shape  it.  And  he 
was  quite  new  to  me,  and  possibly  full 
of  helpful  information  ;  for  though  I  fol¬ 
lowed  his  leading  I  had  not  surrendered 
my  will  to  his — I  would  only  take  what 
I  wanted  from  what  he  seemed  disposed 
to  give,  and  put  it  to  my  own  uses. 
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His  face  and  appearance  varied  so  under 
different  aspects  that  it  would  be  hope¬ 
less  to  try  to  describe  him,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  likeness  in  him  to  myself  had 
been,  I  now  thought,  a  foolish  delusion 
on  my  part  ;  there  was  pre-eminent  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  a  freedom  from 
perplexity,  or  from  even  the  possibility 
of  being  perplexed,  so  that  I  greatly  en¬ 
vied  him. 

On  the  road  the  noise  of  our  riding 
was  too  loud  for  conversation,  but  pres¬ 
ently — I  have  not  the  slightest  concep¬ 
tion  how  long  after  we  had  started — we 
turned  from  the  highway  and  began  rid¬ 
ing  over  turfy  slopes,  fn  the  direction  of 
the  sea,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

We  slackened  pace  a  little,  and  riding 
close  together  began  to  talk  at  once.  I 
spoke  first,  driving  straight  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  puzzling  me,  but  beginning 
and  breaking  off  in  my  sentence  half  a 
dozen  times,  until  he  answered  the 
thought  that  was  in  my  head,  rather 
than  anything  that  I  had  clearly  express¬ 
ed.  I  wanted  to  say  :  “  Are  you 
really  the  prince  and  source  of  evil  and 
misery  in  the  world,  and  if  you  are, 
what  pleasure,  in  Heaven’s  name,  can  it 
be  to  you,  and  once  more — what  do  you 
want  with  me?"  He  answered  some¬ 
thing  like  this  : 

“  Call  what  the  world  calls  tempta¬ 
tion,  sin,  misery,  and  aspiration,  by  the 
one  name  of  pain,  and  that  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  which  I  live  and  work.  I  did 
net  begin  it  nor  add  one  atom  to  it,  and 
I  cannot  diminish  it  ;  there  was,  is,  will 
be,  always  the  same  amount  of  pain  in 
the  world,  just  as  there  always  is  the 
same  amount  of  water  ;  you  cannot — to 
follow  out  my  image — add  to  or  lessen 
that,  though  you  may  sometimes  dry 
your  own  coat  or  pour  a  bucket  of  water 
over  your  neighbor.  Do  I  like  it  ?  I 
do  not,  as  those  I  deal  with  always  do, 
spend  my  time  in  thinking  whether  I 
like  what  must  be.  How  can  I  tell  ? 
Whatever  one’s  hand  may  be,  all  the 
cards  are  dealt  out,  and  there  are  only 
four  aces  in  a  pack  ;  besides,  one  can 
like  everything  from  some  level  of  view. 
But  how  few-  can  I  persuade  to  look  for 
the  level  that  their  life  should  have  !  I 
say  to  one,  *  My  friend,  the  deepest 
and  darkest  hollow  in  your  life,  where 
the  black  vapors  gather  and  whence 
they  rise  to  spread  everywhere,  is  some 


passionate  aspiration  never  to  be  fulfill¬ 
ed.  Well  then,  let  that  stay  where  it  is, 
be  patient  and  humble  (it  is  both  wise 
and  selfish  to  be  so),  and  sink  the  rest 
of  your  life  until  the  lowest  point  of  that 
valley  is  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
from  where  you  now  are  it  is  a  great 
thing  even  to  have  aspired  so  passionate¬ 
ly  to  so  much  ;  and  the  fulfilment  of 
your  desire,  which  was  out  of  your  reach 
even  when  the  top  of  your  mountain  was 
the  depth  of  a  valley,  is  now  safely  re¬ 
mote  in  the  sky  beyond  grieving  for,  as 
one  cannot  seriously  cry  for  the  moon. 

It  is  hard,  maybe,  but  the  hard  things 
in  life  are  its  l^nes  and  give  it  most  of 
its  shapie,  and  one  can  always  die,  and 
nearly  always  one  can  live.  But  who 
listens  to  M/j,  for  I  must  tell  all  the 
other  possibilities  and  all  their  conse¬ 
quences,  though  I  suggest  nothing  and 
tempt  to  nothing  ;  and  the  impatient 
hearer  snatches  at  the  cause  and  pleads 
my  temptation  when  the  effect,  surely 
foretold  but  unregarded,  follows  ;  while 
the  godly  hearer  treats  my  exposition 
with  an  arrogant  rudeness,  and  when  I 
have  courteously  withdrawn  and  left 
him  in  the  hopeless  safety  with  which 
stupidity  environs  the  stupid,  makes  a 
bland  fugue  to  himself  of  ‘  I  have  resisted 
him  and  he  has  fled  from  me.’  If  it 
were  in  me  to  waste  time  in  thought 
without  effect,  I  should  wonder  that 
mankind  being  what  they  are,  any  one 
of  them  should  ever  care  to  love  or  to 
hate  another.  I  said  once,  ‘  Ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,’  and  a 
momentous  event  followed  the  speech. 
If  the  god-like  gain  does  not  nearly 
counterbalance  the  knowledge  of  evil, 
of  pain,  am  I — not  responsible^  for  if  the 
universe  holds  one  fuWy  responsible  being 
it  holds  no  more — but  untruthful  ? 
Does  not  the  pain  follow  thf;  ignorance 
bestowed  on  man  from  other  hands  than 
mine  >  Yet  from  me,  not  able  to  speak 
anything  but  the  naked  truth,  nor  any 
less  than  the  whole  of  it,  have  mankind 
constructed  all  the  lies  they  have  ever 
told  and  have  named  me  the  father  of 
them.” 

As  he  spoke  in  this  way,  and  as  the 
sea-air  blew  fresher  on  our  faces,  and 
the  horses  galloped  together,  keeping 
time  like  musicians,  and  as  I  watched 
his  face  which  emphasized  each  sentence 
he  uttered,  it  seemed  as  if  a  clearer  light 
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was  shed  on  my  life,  as  if  it  might  be 
for  the  future  not  such  a  mistake  as  it 
had  been  ;  that  the  pain  in  it  might  be 
suffered  for  those  for  whom  it  is  the 
deepest  pleasure  to  suffer  pain.  But 
when  he  paused  for  me  to  reply,  I  felt 
again  the  clothing  of  flesh  and  blood  I 
had  to  wear,  and  its  inevitable  ignorance 
and  inconsistency — inevitable,  and 
therefore  for  it,  ri^ht^  and  which  he 
could  not  understand,  though  he  under¬ 
stood  both  the  devotion  and  the  misery 
of  humanity. 

I  felt  this  with  a  gush  of  pity,  for  it 
clouded  the  possibility  of  intercourse, 
and  seemed  to  change  him -even  then 
and  there  from  something  like  an  angel 
of  light  to  the  mocker  and  the  blacken¬ 
ed  satyr  that  the  inconsistency  of  our 
nature  has  made  him.  He  seemed  for 
the  time  less  conscious  than  I  of  the 
change  in  him,  for  he  waited  some 
moments  after  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
possible  answer,  and  then  he  suddenly 
struck  his  horse  with  the  end  of  the 
reins,  threw  his  head  up,  and  began  to 
sing  in  other  tones  than  those  he  had 
used  but  now  : 

**  I  fancy  sometimes  when  I  long  to  laugh 

1  should  like  to  grin  with  the  dead  from 
the  grave. 

From  under  a  marble  cenotaph, 

With  every  blazon  the  virtuous  have  : 

A  huge  four-poster,  where  he  who  lay 
in  it 

Might  oversleep  the  judgment  day  in  it. 

“How  I  would  chuckle  under  the  stones 
To  hear  them  rehearse  my  epitaph  ; 

Shaking  my  most  respectable  bones 
NYith  an  un-abashable  satyr-laugh 

To  think,  ‘  How  he  lied  too  when  he  had 
breath  !’ 

When  they  solemnly  read  ‘  Here  lieth  in 
death.' 

“  And  my  ‘virtuous  walk  as  a  husband  and 
son,’ 

What  says  Deborah,  laid  here  long  since, 
to  the  first  ? 

And  two  pauper  graves,  the  scant  word 
whereon 

Karnes  with  my  name  hearts  that  my  heart 
have  cursed  ? 

And  my  life,  see  ‘  Temperate  !’  Tra-la-la. 

'  Sober  !’  He-he.  And  *  Chaste  !'  Ha-ha. 

“  And  those  texts  of  Scripture — I  cinnot  quote 
them 

Lest  I  split  my  coffin  boards  in  glee, 

I.etting  in  the  ooze — and  the  prig  who  wrote 
them 

As  most  appropriate  all  to  me. 

Were  anything  left  of  the  breath  of  me 
yet 

The  dug  would  be  the  death  of  me  yet. 


“  To  see  too  the  solemn  farce  proceed 

In  which  I  have  played  to  such  loud  ap¬ 
plause! 

No  harm,  you  know,  it  was  all  decreed. 

And  the  cast  filled  up  by  a  great  First 
Cause. 

Yes  the  death's  head,  with  least  ado. 
Laughs  the  last  and  the  longest  too.’’ 

I  felt  bitter  pain  at  the  change  in  his 
mood  and  mine,  but  in  the  rhythm  of 
his  song  there  was  something  like  the 
effect  of  a  deadly  opiate,  and  1  must 
have  fallen  asleep  for  a  moment  at  its 
close,  for  I  went  through  with  a  dream 
that  I  have  often  dreamt  in  waking. 

A  dream  of  a  vivid  glimpse  of  battle 
as  known  bv  one  of  a  broken  army,  lying 
just  where  he  had  been  thrown,  with  a 
fevered  exultation  that  the  mere  pain  of 
crushed  limbs  prevailed  over  the  agony 
of  defeat.  Dimly  around  him  was  the 
blazon  of  war,  so  unlike  all  picture  or 
description  of  it,  slow,  mechanical,  con¬ 
fused,  and  feet  came  trampling  toward 
this  one,  and  his  heart  was  so  swollen 
that  it  seemed  to  press  itself  against  his 
ribs  more  urgently  than  they  could  give 
it  room,  and  the  foot  of  a  victorious  foe 
pressed  his  body,  and  he  could  hardly 
hear  or  see  ;  but  he  knew  that  a  bright 
blade  was  poised,  and  a  question  asked 
that  he  could  deny  with  a  clear  soul  by 
just  raising  his  unwounded  arm  over  his 
head,  leaving  the  left  side  open.  And 
then  the  blade  came  splendidly  down 
between  the  ribs,  sweet  and  cool,  into 
the  laboring  heart,  and  he  laughed  to 
think  of  the  welling  blood  and  the  hid¬ 
eous  sight  left  to  the  conqueror,  and  the 
unutterable  peace  at  last  for  him. 

I  woke  up  with  a  shudder,  shook  off 
me  the  nerve-thrilling  power  of  the  tones 
of  his  singing  voice,  and  found  a  change 
in  the  scene  about  me.  VVe  were  now 
going  down  a  steep  road  between  high 
banks  with  hedges  on  the  tops  of  them, 
a  rough  road  of  stiff  clay,  mended  in 
many  places  with  large  pebbles,  water- 
rounded  and  telling  that  the  sea  was  not 
far  off.  Our  horses  went  on  swiftly  and 
carefully,  the  banks  seemed  to  rise  above 
us  at  every  step,  and  presently  we  came 
out  between  tall  cliffs  on  to  a  shingled 
bay,  and  the  sea  lay  stretched  out  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  moon  was  high  up  now  and 
muffled  in  clouds,  and  there  were  great 
masses  of  dark  liquid  shadow  about  the 
rocks.  The  sea  was  still,  and  on  it  out 
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to  the  left  there  was  a  faint  glow  as  of 
the  reflection  of  |much  dancing  light  ; 
the  light  was  just  reflected,  too,  on  some 
of  the  lowest  misty  clouds. 

Our  horses  saw  it  as  soon  as  we  did, 
and  without  a  word  we  made  off  for  the 
left-hand  angle  of  the  bay,  they  sliding 
and  scrambling  down  from  ridge  to  ridge 
of  the  amphitheatre  that  the  waves  had 
built  out  of  the  gray  shingle,  and  I 
amusing  myself  with  my  absurd  sense  of 
security  in  doing  what  at  any  other  time 
would  have  been  absurdly  insecure  for 
me.  Down  to  the  angle  of  the  bay  we 
came,  and  as  the  rocks  were  unscalable 
there,  we  swam  our  horses  out  to  sea  by 
the  side  of  a  long  black  spit  of  rock  until 
we  reached  a  point  where  it  was  low 
enough  for  us  to  get  upon  it.  There  my 
companion  scrambled  ashore,  and  helped 
me  to  make  a  landing  too,  and  the  horses 
went  away  the  way  they  had  come. 
After  a  little  climbing  we  stood  looking 
landward  toward  a  dim  roadway  rather 
than  road  that  seemed  to  lead  up  to 
some  point  among  the  cliffs  where  the 
light  was. 

The  clouds  quite  covered  the  moon 
now,  and  made  it  very  dark,  and  the 
way  before  us  seemed  anything  but  a 
secure  one.  Suddenly  my  companion 
leaned  forward  and  whistled  shrilly  into 
the  darkness  ;  and  I  saw  at  length  that 
a  phosphorescent  light  that  had  been 
hovering  over  one  of  the  pools  in  the 
clayey  soil  had  recognized  the  signal  and 
was  coming  toward  us.  It  obeyed  the 
signal  distinctly,  but  it  came  in  a 
strangely  wayward  fashion,  sometimes 
moving  to  one  side  of  the  direct  path  to 
go  and  brood  over  a^jKjol  of  water  that 
we  could  only  discern  when  the  dim 
light  was  mirrored  in  it.  It  behaved 
much  like  a  pet  cat,  that  while  obeying 
a  summons  from  an  acknowledged  friend 
makes  pauses  for  unnecessary  ablution, 
and  other  assertions  of  liberty  of  action. 
It  arrived  at  last  about  our  feet  and 
made  a  pause.  I  thought  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  a  kind  of  weird  childlike  form  or 
face  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  when  I 
looked  at  it  directly,  it  twinkled  with 
such  suddenness  and  brilliancy  that  I 
had  to  turn  away  my  eyes.  My  com' 
panion  stooped  and  whispered  to  it,  and 
it  whistled  and  sputtered  in  reply.  He 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  said  : 
“  I  am  asked  for  your  passport,  but  I 


can  assure  it  for  you  without  asking  for 
your  word  to  it.”  “  What  is  it  ”  said 
I,  and  the  will-o’-the-wisp  now  moving 
slowly  before  us  and  shedding  his  light 
steadily  on  the  path,  began  to  sing  as  if 
in  reply  : 

**  A  little,  a  very  little  sin, 

A  little  deafness  to  virtue's  din, 

A  touch  of  nature  to  make  us  kin 

With  the  merriest  half  of  the  world  we  are  in, 

A  little  sin.  ,  , 

“  Dear  little  sin.  so  hard  to  leave 
And  so  dear  that  to  quit  you  and  make'  you 
grieve 

Is  not  to  be  thought  of,  a  saint  might  believe 
With  you  in  his  heart  into  heaven  to  win — 
Dear  little  sin  ! 

“  Poor  little  sin,  with  the  childlike  face. 

And  just  the  teasing,  tiresome  grace 
Of  a  child  that  begs  in  the  market-place. 

And  with  hardly  a  hint  of  the  devil  within — 
Poor  little  sin ! 

“  Little  dainty  sin,  with  the  delicate  taste 
Of  a  slender  lady  whose  exquisite  waist 
Is  neither  over  nor  under-laced  ; 

Whose  apparel  is  neat  as  a  new-made  pin — 
Little  dainty  sin  ! 

“  Tiny  sin,  what  stories  the  good  books  tell 
?'Of  you  !  Yet  we  hoard  you,  we  cherish  you 
well  : 

For  even  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hell : 
And  the  devil,  our  master,  has  baited  his  gin 
With  the  tiniest  sin.” 

As  the  will-o’-the-wisp  finished  his 
song  the  moon  broke  out  of  the  clouds 
again,  attracting  my  attention  and  mak¬ 
ing  me  suddenly  wonder  if  I  were  be¬ 
coming  mad,  that  I  thought  so  continu¬ 
ally  a^ut  the  moon.  We  had  done  a 
long  scramble  now,  and  were  high  up 
the  cliffs  and  near,  I  could  sec,  to  the 
light  that  was  our  destination.  The  way 
was  plain  and  even  enough,  so  my  com¬ 
panion  dismissed  our  flickering  torch- 
bearer,  and  he  blazed  up  and  started  off 
gliding  in  a  swift  zigzag  down  the  hill, 
taking  every  puddle  in  his  way  and 
sweeping  over  its  gleaming  surface  with 
an  exulting  swish,  until  he  reached  his 
stagnant  birthplace,  and  hung  there 
again  almost  motionless. 

We  went  on  our  way,  and  my  fellow- 
traveller  began  to  talk  again  in  a  mood 
that  might  be  either  earnest  or  jesting. 

”  The  strangest  thing  about  you  all,” 
he  said,  “  is  that,  though  you  are  deep¬ 
ly  scientific  and  striving  to  be  more  so 
about  the  weight,  size,  color,  and  so 
forth  of  stars,  that  you  cannot  do  any- 
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thing  with,  and  which  at  last  you  have 
found  can  do  nothing  for  you,  yet  you 
are  content  to  know  nearly  nothing,  and 
trust  to  traditional  and  quite  empirical 
guides  about  the  play  of  influences  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  fellow-man.” 

"  See,  for  instance,  the  virtuous  man 
endeavoring  to  reclaim  one  who  is  the 
prey  to  a  vice.  He  can  seldom  remove 
from  his  mind  as  irrelevant  the  feeling 
that  the  sinner  before  him  has  got  out 
of  his  vice  a  certain  enjoyment  denied  to 
the  more  moral,  and  that  consequently 
the  department  of  virtue,  in  which  when 
retrieved  he  ought  to  be  placed,  should 
have  a  corresponding  degree  of  the  dis¬ 
mal  about  it.  This  makes  a  difficulty  at 
the  very  beginning,  for  the  virtuous  one 
will  not  acknowledge  to  the  sinner  that 
any  enjoyment  can  exist  in  the  vice,  but 
stigmatizes  it  as  in  every  way  vile, 
degrading,  filthy,  and  so  following. 
The  poor  dear  sinner  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view  of  the  case,  yet,  ‘  the  knave  is 
mine  honest  friend  a  vice  that  has 
companioned  a  man  through  many  turns 
of  fortune  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  such 
disparagement  as  that  without  hurting 
his  feelings  and  suggesting  to  his  smart¬ 
ing  soul,  that  perhaps  this  enthusiasm 
for  virtue  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
a  stomach  too  feeble  for  the  fit  digestion 
of  cakes  and  ale.  And  thus  they  part, 
the  one  who  was  genuinely  willing  to 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  helpful,  and 
the  other  possibly  willing  to  be  helped 
if  help  there  might  be,  both  assured  now 
that  the  purposed  reclamation  is  beyond 
hope.” 

“  I  understand  you,”  I  answered 
him  ;  “  but  I  think  your  sneer  is  an 
easy  one,  easier  than  it  would  be  to  pro* 
pose  a  better  means  without  losing  the 
clear  distinction  between  good  and 
evil.” 

“  I  have  told  you,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion,  “that  I  don’t  deal  in  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  if  I  could  produce  a  ready-made* 
irresistible  form  of  persuasion  to  or  from 
virtue.  Yet  I  think  I  could  make  out  a 
better  plan  than  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  (If  good  and  evil  are  two 
things,  and  not  two  parts  of  one,  no 
words  can  really  confuse  the  distinc¬ 
tion.)  Say  that  I  borrow  a  hint  from 
medicine  and  try  inoculation.  I  take 


the  same  sinner  as  before,  with  his  one 
besetting  v^ce  and  a  very  moderate  incli¬ 
nation  to  be  got  away  from  it,  if  some¬ 
body  else  will  take  a  deal  of  trouble.  I 
then  present  to  his  notice,  not  virtue, 
but  another  vice  of  equal  attractions  with 
his  own  and  different  tendencies.  If  he 
takes  to  it  he  finds  a  freshness  and  a 
variety  about  the  second  vice  that  makes 
him  think  less  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  being  a  thing  of  to-day,  cannot 
suddenly  get  the  hold  on  him  that  it  took 
the  other  years  to  acquire.  It  occurs 
to  him  about  this  period  to  reflect  for 
the  first  time  where  this  kind  of  thing  is 
likely  to  lead  him,  since  wherever  it  may 
be  he  is  obviously  going  thither  now 
in  a  carriage  and  pair.  By  this  I 
have  him  you  see  in  considerable  per¬ 
plexity,  and  loosely  attached  to  two 
vices  instead  of  being  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  one.  Then  I  present  myself  to 
him  and  receive  his  confidence,  and  he 
tells  me  his  woes  and  his  difficulties. 
These  I  make  light  of,  which  at  once 
arouses  a  sense  of  opposition  in  his 
mind,  and  I  proceed  to  tell  him  that 
whatever  he  may  have  to  grumble  at  in 
his  position,  it  is  at  any  rate  as  nothing 
to  the  dreary  discomforts  of  virtue,  and 
on  these  I  descant  in  a  tone  of  levity 
that  is  extremely  painful  to  his  present 
feelings.  He  gazes  at  me  for  a  while  in 
perplexity,  and  at  last  his  countenance 
lightens  and  assumes  that  look  of  unut¬ 
terable  profundity  that  the  males  of  your 
spiecies  have  acquired  by  the  process  of 
remarking  through  successive  centuries, 
to  a  less  logical  but,  on  the  whole,  more 
sensible  sex,  “  You  don’t  understand 
these  things,  my  dear.’  And  with  this 
aspect  he  delivers  himself  of  the  remark 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
virtue,  after  all.  This  I  playfully  admit 
in  deference  to  his  judgment,  but  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  his  case  the  process  of  con¬ 
version  would  be  a  long  and  tedious 
one.  and,  on  the  whole,  not  worth  his 
while.  He  at  once  says  that  it  is  not  so 
at  all,  and  at  the  same  time  begins  really 
to  think  it ;  and  having  got  so  far,  the 
scheme  develops  almost  of  itself,  and  in 
brief  space  he  has  hoisted  the  colors  of 
virtue,  and  is  endeavoring  to  enlist  me 
to  serve  under  them.” 

I  was  half  amused,  half  angry  at  his 
talk,  but  I  could  not  find  much  answer 
to  make  to  it,  and  presently  a  turn  in 
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the  roadway  changed  my  thoughts  by 
bringing  us  face  to  face  witlf  a  strange 
scene. 

We  were  entering  a  small  valley  with 
high  green  sides,  it  was  full  of  light  from 
innumeralde  torches,  and  here  and  there 
a  hre.  and  it  was  crowded  with  figures 
moving  in  a  dazzling  confusion.  The 
shifting  of  the  lights  as  the  wind 
affected  them,  and  as  they  were  now 
shown  and  now  hidden  by  masses  of 
figures,  the  strange  enclosed  look  that 
this  oasis  of  hot-colored  light  had  amid 
the  vasfness  of  the  night  and  the  moon¬ 
light,  the  spaces  of  brilliancy  that  some¬ 
times  shone  on  the  green  sides  of  the 
valley  and  were  eclipsed  again,  and  the 
inextricable,  changing,  agitated  pattern 
of  light  and  dark  woven  on  the  grassy 
floor  by  the  infinite  shadows  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  wayward  figures  lit  by  a  hundred 
wayward  lights — all  this,  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  air  of  varied  sound  more  or 
less  human  and  more  or  less  musical, 
for  awhile  dazed  my  senses  and  my 
thoughts. 

But  to  this  succeeded  an  intense  de^^ire 
to  know  something  about  all  these 
strange  people  and  creatures  (for  here 
and  there  came  a  centaur  or  a  satyr,  or 
some  such  being  of  an  elder  world). 
They  seemed  to  be  of  all  times  and  all 
manners  of  dress  ;  but  there  was  some 
mysterious  bond  between  them  so  that 
the  differences  made  no  discords,  as 
they  would  surely  in  the  outer  world. 
Some,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  people  I 
knew,  and  yet  with  a  strange  difference 
that  prevented  their  being  completely 
recognizable  ;  and  others,  again,  whom 
I  did  not  know  had  an  inexplicable  sug¬ 
gestion  about  them  that  made  them 
seem  familiar  to  me.  1  called  to  my 
companion.  “  Are  not  these  people — 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  think  they 
are  ?”  “A  good  guess.”  he  answered. 
*'  Some  are  Mur/,  it  is  allowed  to  them, 
if  they  can  get  here,  to  be  so  for  one 
night  in  the  year,  and  some  have  gained 
for  this  night  the  desire  that  in  the 
outer  world  is  forever  refused  them. 

”  Do  you  see  that  old  man  with  the 
grimy  basket  and  spade  ?  He  longs  for  a 
state  that  has  an  aristocracy  of  genius, 
and  in  which  all  social  positions  whatso¬ 
ever  are  determined  by  relative  strength 
of  intellect.  It  is  an  unpractical 
scheme,  but  most  unselfish  on  his  part. 


for  while  in  the  world  he  has  wealth, 
position,  and  a  share  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  here  you  perceive  he 
empties  dust-bins.  Those  jolly  old 
topers  desire  only  infinite  thirst  and  in¬ 
finite  wine  of  the  best  quality,  there  are 
many  here  more  foolish  than  they. 

“  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  girl  smil¬ 
ing  and  talking  with  a  ring  of  eager,  im¬ 
patient  lovers,  who  look  hearts  and  darts 
at  her,  daggers  at  each  other,  and  sub¬ 
lime  indifference  on  all  the  world  be¬ 
sides  ?  Well,  in  every-day  life,  that  girl, 
with  a  clever  head  and  a  splendid  heart, 
is  so  ill-favored  that  as  long  as  she  lives 
no  man  will  ever  dream  of  asking  love 
from  her,  be  he  never  so  wretched  ;  and 
she  knows  it,  and  strives  hard  not  to 
hate  those  who  have  the  gift  of  beauty, 
and  to-night,  for  once  in  her  life,  she 
has  the  gift  herself  ;  keep  her  secret  and 
watch  how  she  queens  it  with  her  little 
court,  and  pays  away  the  coquetry  that 
she  has  hoarded  in  her  heart  for  the 
length  of  her  life.  Will  she  have  time 
to-night  to  find  out  that  even  this  delight 
has  its  alloy  ?  How  will  she,  do  you 
think,  remember  to-night  to-morrow  ? 
Her  life  henceforward  cannot  be  quite 
the  same  as  it  was  before. 

“  That  man  with  the  haggard  face,  do 
you  hear  the  incoherent  frenzy  that  he 
utters  to  himself  ?  His  life  in  the  world 
is  a  wreck,  he  suffers  in  his  soul  unceas¬ 
ing  agony,  yet  he  cannot  seek  death,  for 
the  chance  that  from  the  tortured  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  brain  might  yet  spring  some 
fertile  thought  of  use  to  mankind. 
Here  he  has  the  only  solace  possible  to 
him,  he  is  mad^  and  the  inconsecutive- 
ness  of  madness  eludes  the  bonds  of 
continual  pain,  and  his  imagination 
ranges  at  its  will  possessing  all  things.” 

I  wandered  away  from  my  guide  to 
wonder  by  myself  at  the  strange  beings 
about  me  :  some  seemed  to  me  as  if  they 
were  by-gone  fancies  of  my  own,  un¬ 
achieved  and  having  existence  only  here, 
and  some  seemed  in  a  manner  linked 
with  wild  and  foolish  thoughts  of  mine, 
and  made  my  blood  tingle  with  shame  as 
they  flitted  past  me  with  a  smile  of 
recognition.  My  guide  followed  me 
after  a  while,  and  then  leading  me  to  a 
part  of  the  valley  where  there  was  danc¬ 
ing  going  forward,  suggested  that  we 
should  join.  Nothing  at  the  moment 
seemed  better  worth  doing,  so  1  asked 
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the  hand  of  a  slender-limbed  pliant 
wood-nymph  of  a  creature  with  eyes 
like  those  of  a  fawn.  1  could  see  that 
my  guide  smiled  at  some,  to  him,  unwis¬ 
dom  in  my  selection,  but  he  refrained 
from  speech,  and  led  out,  on  his  part,  a 
girl  with  rounded  limbs  and  a  face  void 
from  its  very  perfection.  We  did  not 
join  hands  in  dancing,  but  my  partner 
from  a  belt  of  flame  that  girt  her  waist 
drew  out  a  long  flery  strand,  which, 
when  she  threw  it  at  me,  coiled  round 
my  body  linking  us  together.  As  the 
figures  of  the  dance  sometimes  took  us 
far  apart,  the  chain  of  Are  was  drawn 
out  to  a  thin  line  of  brilliant  sparks,  and 
then  it  would  break,  and  flashing  back 
to  its  owner,  coil  and  blaze  around  her 
waist  to  be  thrown  anew  to  me. 

Our  movements  were  made  to  the 
time  of  a  song  that  we  sang,  something 
like  thi^ 

“  Sudden  sorrow,  sudden  liRht, 

O'er  the  soul  too  slackly  bent 
Of  him  who  needeth  not  repent 
Break,  inextricably  blent 
Through  the  haze  of  his  content. 

Peace,  but  peace  plucked  out  of  fight, 

And  to  fall  again  in  strife. 

Is  the  dancing  hour  of  life. 

••  Dance  and  Song  and  fantasy 
Cannot  dwell  with  joy  alone  : 

Rut  between  the  loss  and  moan. 

Between  the  death-stroke  and  its  groan, 

Is  a  moment  to  atone  : 

Moment  of  no  lethargy. 

Given  more  than  mortal  power. 

Soul's  transcendent  dancing  hour.” 

A  flash  of  vivid  recognition  broke  for 
me  the  spell  of  the  dance;  a  chance  chasm 
had  opened  for  a  moment  right  through 
the  environment  of  shifting  masses  of 
people,  and  1  saw  a  figure  that  1  knew. 
The  fire-chain  broke  into  thin  smoke, 
and  I  began  to  make  my  way  through 
the  flitting  crowd  until  I  was  stopped  for 
a  moment  by  him  who  had  brought  me 
hither.  “  What  are  you  looking  for  ?” 
he  said  detaining  me.  “  A  friend,”  I 
answered,  I  could  not  say  more  to  him. 
”  Do  not  go,”  he  went  on,  ”  no  good 
can  come  of  it,  nothing  but  danger  :  it 
is  not  w’ell  to  cross  her  path — she  is 
Medusa  ;  if  she  turns  her  eyes  upon  you 
she  will  freeze  you  iilto  stone,  into  a 
death  worse  than  any  death.  I  know 
with  what  power  she  draws  you  to  her, 
but  nothing  can  be  worth  the  price  she 
exacts.  I  Dcseech  you  stay — at  least 


pause.”  I  made  him  the  answer  that  is 
always  made  to  such  advice  ;  I  flung 
him  off  and  went  my  own  way. 

She  sat  remote  from  the  throng  near 
a  small  rift  in  the  valley  wall  which 
showed  her  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  nor  did 
she  move  as  I  slowly  approached  her. 
She  was  seated  on  a  low  rock,  the  elbow 
of  one  arm  resting  on  her  knee.  The 
Angers  of  that  hand  held  lightly  the 
string  of  rubies  that  encircled  her  neck, 
and  her  chin  rested  on  the  back  of  it 
while  the  other  hand  hung  loosely  be¬ 
side  her.  ”  Not  Medusa,”  I  said,  for 
the  masses  of  her  hair,  touched  here 
and  there  with  gold  from  the  distant 
torchlight,  were  distinct  in  every  ex¬ 
quisite  curve,  except  that  they  were 
ringed  as  by  a  circle  of  dim  blue  cloud 
with  a  little  shivering  motion  in  it. 
Surely  not  Medusa,  for  though  the  side 
of  her  face  only  was  toward  me,  and  her 
eyes  were  turned  away  looking  out  over 
the  dark  sea,  so  that  I  hardly  saw  the 
iris,  it  were  blasphemy  to  think  that 
danger  could  lurk  in  so  exquisite  a  face 
as  that.  To  look  on  it  was  to  feel  that 
all  doubt,  hope,  despair,  struggle  what¬ 
soever,  was  gone  from  the  soul,  to  make 
room  for  one  immense  emotion  of  adora¬ 
tion.  The  whole  world  of  action,  of 
life,  and  of  thought,  was  empty  of  all 
but  the  two  things — death,  and  her 
beauty. 

How  can  words  describe  the  beauty 
that  is  so  divine  that  the  heart  cannot 
hold  the  fulness  of  it,  but  is  again  and 
again  thrilled  with  surprised  delight  at  its 
excellence  ?  To  try  is  only  to  make  a  heap 
of  epithets.  If  it  had  been  the  highest 
aim  of  splendid  pagan  Phidias  to  shape 
that  head  and  perfect  form  of  hers  for 
the  noblest  and  purest  goddess  that 
Greece  could  conceive,  and  if,  again, 
some  mediaeval  Italian,  full  of  mystic 
devotion  for  the  Divine  Virgin,  and  of 
deep  fanciful  Dantesque  passion,  had 
added  to  face  and  form  touches  of 
thought  and  possibility,  and  exquisite, 
almost  happy  melancholy  ;  and  i^  once 
more,  our  greatest  Shake&peare  had  in¬ 
fused  and  viviAed  the  whole  with  his 
best  conception  of  womanhood,  tender, 
humorous,  and  pure,  and  if  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  presided  at  my  birth  and 
knew  by  the  stars  that  shone  what  would 
be  my  deepest  aspirations,  had  dowered 
this  Pandora  with  the  gift  to  more  than 
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fulfil  them  all — that  would  be  for  me 
loveliness  like  this. 

But  when  the  beauty  had  pierced  more 
and  more  deeply  into  my  heart,  I 
thought  then  :  She  must  be  Medusa,  and 
she  will  look  at  me  once  ;  it  were  too 
cruel  else.  I  knelt  by  her  side  and  be¬ 
gan  to  say  :  “  You  will  look  at  me. 
Only  in  our  brain-clouded  world  is 
beauty  without  mercy,  with  you  beauty 
is  fearless  and  pitiful.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  straying  hunter  who  by  chance  saw 
a  virgin  goddess  unveiled,  and  she 
changed  him  into  a  stag  and  let  him  be 
hunted  to  death  by  his  own  dogs  ;  |>eo- 
ple  in  the  world  call  that  revenge,  I  say 
it  is  pity.  She  would  not  let  him  lead  a 
weary  life  after  that,  nor  would  she 
quench  the  fiame  of  adoration  in  his 
heart  at  once  ;  but  she  gave  it  time  to 
bum  awhile,  with  the  dog’s  pursuit  and 
the  pangs  to  break  off  the  hopeless 
thoughts  as  they  rose.  That  is  the 
story,  and  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
this  ending  to  it.  That  a  horn  blown 
on  the  hill-side  called  off  the  masterless 
dogs,  leaving  the  hunted  hunter  yet 
alive  ;  and  that  he  limped  back  to  the 
sheltered  pool  again,  and  found  the 
white-limbed  goddess  still  beside  it,  and 
then  with  his  muzzle  u[>on  her  knee,  and 
perhaps  even  her  hand  upon  his  head, 
sobbed  out  the  last  of  his  life,  with  her 
gray  eyes  looking  into  his  fading  ones. 
Have  you  some  such  last  moment  for 
me  ?” 

She  lifted  the  hand  that  hung  by  her 
side,  and  laid  it  upon  my  forehead,  and 
once  again  on  that  strange  night  I  began 
to  dream — dreams  hard  to  describe,  for 
I  think  there  was  little  said  or  done  in 
them  ;  the  delight  of  them  was  the  ex¬ 
quisite  sense  of  companionship  with  her  ; 
and  as  dreams  will  do,  they  enshrined 
that  companionship,  of  itself  sufficient 
to  make  an  elysium  in  the  fairest  places 
known  to  thought  or  fancy. 

At  one  time  it  was,  I  think,  in  a  halt¬ 
ing-place  for  pilgrims,  in  the  days  when 
Chaucer  and  pilgrimages  were.  We 
sat  together  resting,  with  milk  and  crisp 
bread  and  fragrant  honey  spread  on  a 
white  cloth  before  us,  in  a  kind  of  half- 
consecrated  pilgrim  hostelry,  in  an  up¬ 
stairs  room  with  great  open  balcony  and 
outside  staircase — a  room  that  looked 
the  cooler  for  the  hot  sunshine  shining 
outside  on  the  river  and  on  the  fresh 


grass  full  of  daisies,  and  on  dusty  foot- 
travellers  and  clinking  riders  in  their 
mail.  How  the  reflected  sunlight  loved 
her,  and  what  soft  lights  it  breathed  on 
her  face,  and  what  color  it  shed  into  its 
shadows  !  It  caressed  every  plait  and 
fold  of  her  dress,  from  the  delicate  lace 
at  her  throat  to  the  hem  at  her  feet,  and 
touched  every  thread  of  gold  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  brocade  she  wore  as  if  that 
were  woven  out  of  sunshine  too. 

There  were  other  people  in  the  room 
— an  old  nun  with  half  a  dozen  quaint¬ 
ly  dressed  hungry  schoolgirls,  who  all 
looked  at  us  and  talked  of  us  half  audi¬ 
bly  from  the  standpoints  of  their  varying 
ages.  We  talked  too,  and  laughed  at 
delicious  trivialities,  either  striving  to 
be  more  childish  than  'the  other.  We 
discussed  a  sunbeam  flickering  about  the 
polished  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  that  when  he  danced  most 
there  rose  from  below  the  sound  of 
thirsty  horses  drinking,  we  decided  that 
a  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  horse-trough  was 
his  origin,  and  descended  to  less  arduous 
topics.  The  lady  nun  turned  a  stern 
countenance  on  us  at  first,  but  my  com¬ 
panion’s  pure  sweet  face  soon  melted 
her  severity  (as  what  might  it  not  ?)  and 
the  youngest  of  the  little  hooded  creat¬ 
ures  was  allowed  to  c:ome  across  the 
room,  and  after  due  crossing  of  her  litt'ie 
bosom,  and  the  lisping  of  a  fragment  of 
baby-latin  grace,  to  demolish  bread  and 
honey,  in  spite  of  the  worldly  beauty  of 
my  fellow-pilgrim  or  my  own  worldly 
passion.  The  dream  shitted  and  broke 
many  times,  as  dreams  do,  with  always, 
always  the  same  thread  of  gold  in  it,  and 
all  manner  of  beautiful  colors  twisted  in 
with  that  thread — I  think  it  ended  with 
our  hearing  some  great  choral  heart¬ 
stirring  music,  something  very  sacred, 
with  silvery  bell-chiming  and  vast  organ 
fugues,  we  two  listening  alone,  in  the 
great  frescoed  nave  of  a  vast  dim  cathe¬ 
dral. 

As  it  ended,  I  woke  to  a  shrill  sound 
as  of  cock-crow,  and  I  saw  there  was 
growing  light  in  the  sky,  I  looked  about 
for  the  weird  company  who  had  filled 
the  valley,  and  saw  that  their  torches 
were  burning  out,  and  they  themselves 
fading  away,  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt 
that  even  the  remembrance  of  them  was 
becoming  indistinct  in  my  mind. 

I  turned  swiftly  round  again  to  her,  by 
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whose  feet  I  knelt,  my  heart  leaping  with 
terror  at  the  thought  that  she  might 
have  disappeared  in  that  moment.  But 
she  was  still  by  me,  though  the  cloud 
around  her  head  had  grown  large  and 
had  begun  to  shadow  her  face.  I  leaned 
forward  and  turned  my  face  up  to  hers, 
but  I  never  saw  it,  a  freezing  blindness 
consumed  my  eyes,  and  she  shook  her 
masses  of  hair  over  me,  and  I  felt  them 
fall  on  my  shoulders  like  a  wave  of 
blood,  and  then  turn  to  a  shuddering 
mass  of  serpents. 

Felt  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  stony 


cold  soon  gained  the  heart,  and  wedged 
out  of  it  the  life — soul — what  do  you 
call  it  ? — that  fragile  waif,  like  a  bubble 
of  foam  that  the  sea-wind  blows  ashore, 
and  that  leaps  from  ridge  to  ridge  of  the 
hot  sand,  less  palpable  at  every  bound. 

And  the  body  with  the  heart  that  beat 
not  long  since  !  A  gray  stone  with  a 
dim  grotesque  mockery  of  human  form 
about  it,  left  in  a  cliff  valley,  where  no 
one  cares  to  seek  it,  with  the  sea-surf  to 
crust  it  with  salt,  and  the  black  and  yel¬ 
low  lichens  to  cover  it  with  color  inch  by 
inch. — Contemporary  Review. 
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We  have  poetic  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  path  of  empire  wends 
its  way  westward.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  progress  of  popular 
fiction  has  been  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  field  of 
European  folk-lore  by  recent  researches 
has  enabled  its  explorers  to  trace  some  of 
its  products  clearly  back  to  an  eastern 
home  ;  while  others,  which  were  at  first 
supposed  to  be  indigenous,  are  at  least 
suspected  of  being  naturalized  aliens  of 
Oriental  extraction.  However  this  may 

*(i)  Tibetan  Tales,  derived  from  Indian 
Sources.  Translated  from  the  Tibetan  of  the 
Kahgyur  by  F.  Anton  von  Schiefner.  Done  into 
English  from  the  German,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  \V.  R.  S.  Ralston.  (2)  The  Katha 
Sarit  Sdgara.  or  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  C.  H. 
Tawney.  (3)  Indian  Fairy  Tales.  Collected 
and  Translated  by  Maive  Stokes.  With  Notes 
by  Mary  Stokes,  and  an  Introduction  by  W.  R. 
S.  Ralston.  (4)  Old  Deccan  Days,  or  Hindoo 
Fairy  Legends  current  in  Southern  India.  Col¬ 
lect^  from  Oral  Traditions  by  M.  Frere.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
Third  Edition.  (5)  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal.  By 
the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day,  Author  of  “  Bengal 
Peasant  Life.” 

The  present  article  was  in  type  before  the 
”  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal  ”  appeared.  We  have 
been  unable  therefore,  to  make  use  of  them. 
We  can  only  recommend  the  book  cordially  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  India  and  in  Indian 
folk- lore.  The  author  is  a  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  he  is  a  Professor  in  Hooghly  Col¬ 
lege.  His  work  forms  an  excellent  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  admirable  collections  of  Miss 
Frere  and  Miss  Stokes. 


be,  the  mere  supposition  that  a  great 
part  of  the  popular  literature  of  Europe 
owes  its  existence  to  Asiatic  fancy  in¬ 
vests  the  legendary  lore  of  Asia  with  a 
special  interest,  and  renders  widely  at¬ 
tractive  such  collections  of  Eastern 
legends  and  fables  as  might  otherwise 
seem  to  concern  only  the  limited  circle 
of  Oriental  scholars.  Of  two  of  the  im¬ 
portant  but  not  generally  known  story- 
collections  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  an  English  garb  it  is  here  proposed 
to  give  some  idea  to  the  general  reader, 
who  may  not  be  aware  how  much  that 
is  universally  interesting  is  contained  in 
volumes  which  are  too  often  confined  to 
the  libraries  of  specialists.  One  of 
these  works,  although  its  contents  are 
not  invariably  edifying,  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  sacred  literature,  and  has 
been  written  down  by  the  pens  of  pious 
ecclesiastics.  The  other  is  of  a  more 
worldly  nature,  being  partly  due  to  the 
fancy  of  a  poetic  prime  minister,  who 
turned  an  older  collection  of  tales  into 
verse,  in  order  ‘  ‘  to  enable  the  memory 
more  readily  to  retain  the  complicated 
net  of  narrative  instruction.”  To  a 
few  other  minor  translations  of  Oriental 
stories,  contained  in  volumes  which  are 
less  bulky  and  may  be  more  generally 
known,  some  reference  will  also  be 
made.  In  dealing  with  all  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Asiatic  mind,  special  at¬ 
tention  will  be  paid  to  those  narratives 
which  throw  most  light  upon  Eastern 
ideas  about  morality  and  religion.  Let 
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us  begin  with  a  few  specimens  from  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  Tibet.  But  first 
a  few  words  about  the  book  itself. 

A  Hungarian  nobleman,  Count 
Teleky,  was  standing  in  front  of  his 
house  one  day.  three  and  sixty  years  ago, 
when  he  saw  a  young  neighbor  passing 
by,  clad  in  a  thin  yellow  garment,  carry¬ 
ing  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  a  small  bun¬ 
dle  in  the  other,  “  Where  are  you 
going,  M.  Korosi  ?”  asked  the  Count. 
“  To  Asia,  in  search  of  our  kinsmen,” 
was  the  reply.  And  away  eastward,  with 
but  a  scantily  supplied  purse,  sturdily 
walked  the  enthusiastic  young  Hungarian 
scholar,  Alexander  Csoma  Korosi,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  somewhere  in  Central  Asia 
the  original  home  of  those  Huns  from 
whom  the  Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hun¬ 
gary  are  supposed  to  have  descended, 
and  to  recognize  in  some  unfamiliar  race 
the  far-away  cousins  of  the  compatriots 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Central 
Europe.  Wearily,  painfully,  overcom¬ 
ing  countless  obstacles  by  sheer  strength 
of  will,  the  Hungarian  pilgrim  made  his 
way  as  far  as  Tibet,  where  he  studied 
long  and  hard.  Thence  he  brought  to 
Calcutta  the  rich  fruits  of  his  researches, 
and  in  that  city  he  spent  some  time,  en¬ 
gaged  in  studies  which  produced  linguis¬ 
tic  results  of  the  highest  value.  But  his 
mind  was  ever  bent  on  realizing  the 
dream  of  his  youth.  In  1842  he  set  out 
on  a  fresh  expedition  to  Tibet.  On  the 
way  thither  he  was  struck  down  by  ill¬ 
ness  at  Darjiling,  in  Nepal.  And  there 
he  died,  a  victim,  as  Professor  Max 
MUller  has  said,  ”  to  his  heroic  devotion 
to  the  study  of  ancient  languages  and  re¬ 
ligions.”  He  never  found  the  home  of 
his  ancestors  which  he  so  eagerly  longed 
to  discover.  But  in  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  which  he  lived  for  years, 
on  the  high,  bleak,  table-land  of  Tibet, 
he  did  discover  what  was  much  more 
useful  to  mankind  in  general,  a  vast  re¬ 
ligious  literature  until  his  time  all  but 
unknown.  The  sacred  books,  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  known  to 
Europe,  he  also  rendered  available  to 
Western  scholars  by  producing  the  first 
serviceable  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
which  the  little  studied  Tibetan  language 
could  boast.  Very  interesting  and 
pathetic  is  the  account  given  of  him  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  late  Professor 
Schiefner’s  translation  of  ”  Tibetan 


Tales  derived  from  Indian  Sources,” 
based  upon  communications  made  by 
the  well-known  .Hungarian  traveller. 
Professor  Arminius  Vambery,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Orientalist,  Dr.  S.  C.  Malan, 
and  other  linguists.  At  one  time  we  see 
him  sitting  ”  in  a  wretched  hut  at  the 
door  of  a  monastery,  reading  aloud 
Buddhistic  works  with  a  Lama  by  his 
side.  When  a  page  was  finished  the  two 
readers  would  nudge  each  other's 
elbows.  The  question  was  which  of 
them  was  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  thereby 
exposing  his  hand,  for  the  moment  un¬ 
protected  by  the  long  furred  sleeve,  to 
the  risk  of  being  frost-bitten.”  Again 
he  is  brought  before  our  eyes  in  the 
study,  from  which  he  rarely  emerged, 
in  the  library  of  the  .Asiatic  Society  at 
Calcutta,  ”  absorbed  in  a  dreamy  medi¬ 
tation,  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts,  as 
silent  as  the  Brahmans  who  were  copying 
Sanskrit  texts.”  And  finally  we  are 
shown  the  hut  wherein  be  ended  his 
days,  in  which,  ”  on  a  mat  on  the  floor, 
with  a  box  of  books  on  the  four  sides, 
he  sat,  ate,  slept,  and  studied.  He 
never  undressed  at  night,  and  rarely 
went  out  during  the  day."  Among  the 
results  of  his  labors,  not  the  lest  valuable 
was  the  analysis  he  made  of  the  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  Tibetan  sacred  Books  known 
as  the  ”  Kahgyur”  and  ”  Tangyur.” 
The  “  Kahgyur,”  or  “  Translation  of 
Commandments,"  extends  over  about 
one  hundred  volumes,  and  consists  of 
Tibetan  translations  of  Sanskrit  Bud¬ 
dhistic  writings.  The  “  Tangyur"  is  a 
compilation  in  Tibetan  of  all  sorts  of 
literary  works,  written  by  many  ancient 
Indian  and  a  few  Tibetan  sages,  and  it 
numbers  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  volumes.  It  was  from  the 
“  Kahgyur”  that  Professor  Schiefner 
translated  the  legends  and  fables  which 
are  contained  in  the  first  of  the  works  of 
which  the  titles  are  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  new  to  Oriental  scholars  in  these 
Tibetan  versions  of  Indian  Buddhistic 
narratives.  But  they  are  interesting  and 
valuable  as  showing  the  difference  which 
exists  between  North  and  South  Bud¬ 
dhism,  as  well  as  between  early  and  late 
Buddhistic  ideas.  The  fables  are  for 
the  most  part  inferior  to  their  Pali  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  Jatakas.  But  some  of 
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the  longer  legends  are  sufficiently  re-  form  and  stately  growth.”  Among 
markable  to  render  a  summary  of  their  these  trees  were  many  “  wishing  trees,” 
contents  justifiable.  Let  us  take,  for  from  which  "  whatever  the  sons  or 
instance,  the  story  of  a  monarch  whose  daughters  of  the  gods  wished  for,  that 
wishes  were  successively  granted  until  he  thing  caipe  into  their  hands  as  soon  as 
asked  for  too  much.  they  had  expressed  their  wish. 

King  Mandhatar  was  a  ruler  after  a  In  the  middle  of  the  city  rose  what, 
Hindoo’s  heart.  He  came  not  into  the  from  a  distance,  seemed  to  be  “  some- 
world  in  the  usual  way,  but  emerged  thing  white,  which  soared  aloft  like  an 
from  ‘‘  a  very  soft  tumor,  somewhat  re-  accumulated  mass  of  cloud,”  but  which 
sembling  a  cushion  of  cotton  or  wool,”  was  in  reality  the  crystal  palace  in  which 
which  protruded  from  his  father’s  head,  the  “  Thirty-three  Gods  and  the  Four 
His  virtues  and  merits  were  so  great  Mahirajas  meet  together,  and  view, 
that  he  acquired  supernatural  power,  scan,  and  test  the  affairs  of  gods  and 
and  all  his  wishes  were  realized  the  mo-  men."  In  it  were  arranged  the  seats  of 
ment  that  they  were  conceived.  Conse-  "  the  Thirty-three  Gods,  those  of  the 
quently  he  soon  became  the  lord  of  the  Thirty-two  Under-kings,  and  the  seat  of 
whole  earth.  But  when  no  more  earthly  Sakra  [or  Indra],  the  King  of  the 
lands  remained  for  him  to  conquer,  he  Thirty-there  Gods.”  At  the  end  of  their 
did  not  sit  down  and  weep  like  Alex-  seats  a  place  was  prepared  for  King 
ander.  On  the  contrary,  “  he  rose  Mandhdtar  when  he  entered, 
heavenward,  surrounded  by  his  thou-  But  he  was  not  content  with  this  ar- 
sand  sons,  accompanied  by  an  army  one  rangement,  and  “  he  came  to  the  con- 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  strong,”  elusion  that  Sakra,  the  King  of  the 
and  successively  subdued  the  various  re-  Gods,  ought  to  give  up  to  him  half  of 
gions  which  lie  around  ”  Sumeru,  the  his  own  seat."  No  sooner  had  he  con- 
monarch  of  mountains,”  until  he  ceived  this  idea  than  Sakra  yielded  to 
reached  its  summit,  the  abode  of  the  him  half  of  his  seat,  and  the  King  of  the 
Thirty-three  Gods.  Gods  and  King  Mandhatar  sat  side  by 

There  he  found  the  city  of  the  gods,  side.  And  while  they  sat  there  in  state 
Sudarsana  by  name,  surrounded  by  seven  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  differ- 
rows  of  golden’walls,  with  windows  set  in  ence  between  them,  "  except  that  Sakra, 
them  above  and  below,  and  with  quad-  the  King  of  the  Gods,  never  closed  his 
ruple  cornices  of  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and  eyes.”- 

crystal.  Inside  the  walls  was  a  vast  space.  While  King  Mandhatar  was  living  in 
"  fair  to  see,  pleasant,  extensive,  and  the  divine  city,  a  war  broke  out  between 
copiously  variegated  with  a  hundred  col-  the  Gods  and  the  Asuras.  He  went 
ors,  and  the  ground  was  soft,  extremely  forth  to  the  field,  and  so  terribly  did  his 
soft,  like  a  cushion  of  cotton  or  wool,  bow-string  clang,  so  high  did  his  war- 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  ris-  chariot  soar  into  the  air,  that  the 
ing  again  when  the  foot  was  lifted,  and  Asuras  fled  panic-stricken  into  their 
covered  knee-deep  with  coral-tree  stronghold.  “  Then  King  Mandhatar 
flowers  ;  when  a  wind  arose,  the  faded  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
blossoms  were  swept  away  and  a  rain  of  superior  to  the  Thirty-three  Gods.”  He 
fresh  flowers  descended.”  The  market-  reflected  that  he  possessed  all  the  con- 
place  was  ”  fair  to  see,  strewn  with  tinents  of  the  earth  ;  that  he  was  the 
golden  sand,  sprinkled  with  sandal-wood  owner  of  the  seven  mystic  treasures  ; 
water,  covered  over  with  gold  trellis-  that  he  had  "  a  full  thousand  of  heroic 
work,”  and  on  every  side  were  to  be  sons,  endowed  with  the  beauty  of  splen- 
secn  fountains  of  various  kinds,  formed  did  bodies,  victorious  over  hosts  of 
of  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and  crystal,  and  foes  that  a  rain  of  precious  stones 
"full  of  water  which  was  cool  and  had  fallen  within  his  palace  for  the  space 
honey-sweet,  set  thick  with  blue,  red,  of  seven  days  ;  that  he  had  made  his 
and  white  lotuses,  replete  with  many  way  to  the  city  of  the  Thirty-three  Gods  ; 
water-haunting  birds  of  beautiful  form,  that  he  had  entered  into  the  hall  of  the 
which  gave  agreeable  utterance  to  charm-  Gods,  and  that  the  King  of  the  Gods 
ing  sounds.”  Around  grew  "  blossom-  had  ceded  to  him  half  of  his  seat  ;  “and 
ing  and  fruit-bearing  trees  of  beauteous  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
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expel  the  King  of  the  Gods,  Sakra,  from 
his  seat,  and  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
government  of  both  gods  and  men.” 

But  ”  as  soon  as  he  had  conceived 
this  idea  the  great  King  Mandh&tar  came* 
to  the  end  of  his  good  fortune.”  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  earthly  home,  he  fell  ill 
and  died.  But  before  he  departed  he 
addressed  the  officers  of  state,  who  came 
together  to  hear  his  last  words,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  how  fleeting  are 
earthly  pleasures.  “  The  wise  man,” 
he  remarked,  “  he  who  knows  that 
wishes  bring  but  little  enjoyment  and 
much  sorrow,  takes  no  delight  even  in 
divine  enjoyments.  The  hearer  of  the 
perfected  Buddha  rejoices  when  desire 
fails.  Even  if  a  mountain  of  gold  were 
like  unto  Himavant,  yet  it  would  not 
suffice  for  the  wealth  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  :  that  the  discerning  one  knows  full 
well.  He  who  observes  sorrows,  starting 
from  this  base,  how  can  he  take  pleasure 
in  enjoyments  ?  He  who  is  steady,  who 
has  learned  to  recognize  the  thorn  in  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  will  learn  the 
essence  of  things  to  his  own  correction.” 
So  impressed  were  his  saddened  subjects 
by  these  words  of  their  dying  lord,  that 
”  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
renounced  house-life,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  lived  in  the  forest,  fulfilling 
all  the  four  duties  of  Brahmans,  and 
abandoning  all  striving  after  enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

The  successive  realizations  of  King 
Mandhatar’s  desires,  and  his  sudden 
collapse  when  he  wished  to  dethrone  the 
King  of  the  Gods,  met  with  a  curious 
parallel  in  the  German  story  of  “  The 
Fisherman  and  his  Wife,”  the  nineteenth 
of  Grimm’s  collection.  In  it  all  that  the 
wife  desires  is  for  a  long  time  granted 
by  a  grateful  fish  which  her  husband  had 
spared.  She  craves  first  riches  and 
then  rank.  The  fishing  couple  become 
wealthy  and  aristocratic.  She  desired  a 
throne,  and  she  is  made  a  queen.  But 
even  then  she  is  discontented,  and  insists 
upon  being  made  the  Pope.  When  the 
fish  hears  of  this  demand  its  patience 
and  gratitude  come  to  an  end,  and  along 
with  them  the  good  luck  of  the  fisherman 
and  his  wife.  They  find  themselves 
once  more  poor  folks  in  their  original 
hovel.  In  another  German  variant  of 
the  tale  the  final  and  fatal  wish  is  the 
fisherman’s,  who  says,  “  Let  me  be  God, 
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and  my  wife  the  Mother  of  God.  ’  ’  This 
same  moral  is  inculcated  by  the  German 
folk-tale  (and  its  numerous  variants  in 
different  European  lands)  and  by  the 
Indo-Tibetan  legend.  They  are  both, 
in  all  probability,  of  Buddhistic  origin, 
and  they  may  claim  a  kind  of  cousin -like 
affinity. 

Another  of  the  Indian  legends  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ”  Kahgyur”  belongs  to  a 
section  of  tales  familiar  to  English 
readers,  the  group  of  which  the  best 
known  representative  is  the  story  of 
”  Beauty  and  the  Beast.”  The  Tibetan 
rendering  is  very  inferior  to  its  South- 
Buddhistic  original,  but  it  is  not  deficient 
in  either  quaintness  or  pathos.  A  king 
had  a  son  named  Kusa,  who  was  hero¬ 
ically  strong,  but  who  unfortunately 
”  possessed  the  eighteen  signs  of  ugli¬ 
ness,  and  a  face  like  that  of  a  lion.”  In 
order  that  the  youth  might  not  know 
how  hideous  he  was,  he  was  brought  up 
without  ever  having  seen  a  mirror  or 
even  the  surface  of  standing  water.  And  , 
when  he  married,  he  was  ordered  never 
to  show  himself  to  his  wife  in  the  day¬ 
time,  or  bv  artificial  light,  lest  she  should 
find  that  she  was  wedded  to  a  monster. 
.After  a  time,  however,  the  curiosity  of 
the  Tibetan  Psyche  was  aroused.  One 
night  she  lighted  a  lamp  and  covered  it 
up  with  a  bowl.  When  her  husband 
arrived  she  lifted  the  bowl,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  she  saw  that  he  had  “  the 
eighteen  marks  of  unsightliness  and  a 
face  like  a  lion’s  jowl,”  so  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ”  A  demon  !  a  demon  !”  and 
fled  away  to  her  father’s  house.  Sor¬ 
rowfully  did  her  deserted  husband  seek 
to  recover  her.  Several  times  he,  un¬ 
recognized,  won  her  heart  by  his  ad¬ 
dress.  But  whenever  she  saw  his  face 
she  always  uttered  the  same  cry  and  fled. 
At  last  he  displayed  such  heroic  qualities 
in  fighting  agaiitst  her  father’s  foes,  that 
the  princess  thought  :  ”  As  this  youth 
Kusa  is  excellently  endowed  with  bold¬ 
ness  and  courage,  why  should  I  dislike 
him  ?”  So  “  she  took  a  liking  for  him,” 
and  returned  to  live  with  him.  All  went 
well  for  a  time.  But  at  length  Kusa 
went  down  to  a  pool  one  day  to  bathe. 
Catching  sight  of  the  reflection  of  his 
face  in  the  water,  he  said  to  himself, 
“As  I  have  the  eighteen  signs  of  un¬ 
comeliness  and  a  face  like  a  lion,  and  as 
on  that  account  the  princess  takes  no 
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pleasure  in  me,  it  is  needless  that  such  a 
one  as  I  should  remain  alive.  I  will  go 
and  ^  ut  myself  to  death.”  Thereupon 
he  entered  into  a  copse,  and  was  about 
to  hang  himself,  when  Indra  interfered, 
and  presented  him  with  a  jewel  which, 
when  worn  upon  his  forehead,  endowed 
him  with  personal  beauty.  After  which 
he  lived  happily  with  his  admiring  wife. 
The  story  has  been  considerably  dis¬ 
torted  in  its  change  from  a  mythological 
to  a  moral  tale.  It  originally  belonged, 
no  doubt,  to  the  large  group  of  Indian 
legends,  in  which  are  described  the 
fortunes  of  a  brilliant  and  generally 
divine  being,  who  is  forced  to  assume 
for  a  time  a  sombre  or  even  repulsive 
appearance,  and  to  live  on  earth,  at  all 
events  during  the  daytime,  as  a  hideous 
man,  or  even  as  so  inferior  a  creature  as 
a  pig  or  a  frog,  until  at  last  the  spell 
which  binds  him  is  broken,  usually  in 
consequence  of  something  done  by  his 
wife,  and  the  long-degraded  husband  be¬ 
comes  once  more  bright  and  glorious. 

In  this  story  the  wife  acts  capriciously, 
and  her  behavior  cannot  altogether  be 
commended.  But  there  is  another 
legend  in  which  the  patience  of  an  Indian 
wife  and  mother  is  represented  as  rival¬ 
ling  that  of  even  Griselda,  whose  sub¬ 
mission  to  her  brutal  husband  has  been 
rendered  immortal  by  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch,  and  Chaucer.  Dr.  Richard 
Morris,  an  excellent  authority  on  Pali  as 
well  as  early  English,  considers  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  story  inferior  to 
the  better  known  Pali  for.ns,  but  there 
are  some  charming  expressions  in  the 
tale  as  it  is  told  in  the  ”  Kahgyur” 
which  seem  to  possess  a  pathos  of  their 
own.  The  hero  of  the  legend  is  a  prince 
whose  great  desire  in  life  was  to  bestow 
gifts,  and  who  accordingly  obtained  the 
honorable  name  of  the  All-giver.  Here 
is  a  summary  of  the  narrative  as  it  exists 
in  its  Tibetan  form.  For  the  Pali  form 
reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy’s  ”  Manual  of  Buddhism,”  where 
it  is  given  under  the  title  of  the  ”  Wes- 
santara  Jataka.  ”  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  we  do  'not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
Indian  Madrt  was  by  any  means  the 
direct  original  of  the  Italian  Griselda. 
But  the  idea  of  the  too  patient  wife  is 
far  more  Asiatic  than  European,  and  her 
story  has  probably  been  drawn  from  a 
source  akin  to  that  from  which  the  com- 
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piler  of  the  following  legend  drew  his  in¬ 
spiration. 

The  young  prince  Visvantara  was  edu¬ 
cated  as  an  heir  apparent  should  be. 
After  he  had  learned  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  ‘‘he  applied  himself  to 
all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  befitting 
one  of  the  Kshatriyadass  consecrated  to 
be  a  king,”  such  as  ‘‘  riding  on  elephants 
and  horses,  driving  in  a  car,  handling  of 
a  sword  and  bow,  advancing  and  re¬ 
treating,  flinging  an  iron  hook,  slinging, 
shooting  missiles,  striking,  cutting,  stab¬ 
bing,  seizing,  marching,  and  the  five 
methods  of  shooting.  ”  Besides  all  that, 
he  was  the  most  generous  of  princes,  and 
gave  away  freely  all  that  he  possessed. 
So  completely  did  he  divest  himself  of 
his  valuables,  that  his  father  at  length 
grew  angry,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
country.  He  obeyed,  but  first  went  to 
take  leave  of  his  wife  Madrl,  whom  he 
informed  that  ‘‘  as  he  was  not  capable 
of  refusing  requests,  he  was  about  to 
abandon  his  home,  and  enter  into  the 
forest  of  penance.”  She  immediately 
declared  that  she  would  accompany  him 
thither,  for  “  As  the  sky  when  it  is 
deprived  of  the  moon,  as  the  earth  when 
it  is  deprived  of  water,  so  is  the  wife 
who  is  deprived  of  her  husband.”  He 
attempted  to  dissuade  her,  but  in  vain. 
So  at  length  he  mounted  a  chariot,  along 
with  his  wife  and  his  two  small  children, 
and  went  forth  from  the  city,  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  the  townspeople 
and  country  folk  attending  him  with 
lamentation.” 

The  exiles  had  not  driven  far  when 
they  were  met  by  a  Brahman,  who  re¬ 
quested  the  prince  to  make  him  a  present 
of  the  chariot.  Vainly  did  Madri  pro¬ 
test.  Her  husband  “  bestowed  the 
chariot  and  horses  on  that  Brahman 
with  exceeding  great  joy,”  and  then 
they  set  out  on  foot  for  the  forest,  he 
carrying  the  little  boy  on  his  shoulder, 
while  she  carried  their  little  girl.  After 
this  fashion  they  reached  the  forest  of 
penance,  and  in  it  they  lived  upon  roots 
and  berries. 

One  day  a  Brahman  came  to  the 
prince  and  said  to  him,  “  As  I  have  no 
slave,  and  wander  about  alone  with  my 
staff,  therefore  is  it  meet  that  you 
should  give  me  your  two  children.” 
Generous  as  he  was,  the  father  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  offered  himself  to  the  Brah- 
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man  as  a  slave  in  lieu  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  But  the  Brahman  rejected  this 
compromise,  and  called  upon  the  prince 
to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  taken  to  give 
away  all  that  he  possessed.  Thereupon 
Visvantara  yielded,  and  gave  up  to  the 
Brahman  his  beloved  little  ones. 
“  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the 
children,  the  earth  quaked  in  a  sixfold 
manner.”  The  children  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  their  father’s  feet.  “  uttering 
mournful  cries,  and  joining  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  and  saying,  ‘  O  father, 
will  you  give  us  up  in  the  absence  of  our 
mother  ?  Be  content  to  give  us  up  after 
we  have  seen  her.’  ”  But  he,  his  face 
all  w’et  with  tears,  only  embraced  them 
and  said,  “  O  children,  in  my  heart 
there  is  no  unkindness,  but  mere  merci¬ 
ful  compassion.  As  I  have  manifested 
virtue  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world,  I  give  you  away  whereby  I  may 
attain  unto  complete  insight,  and  having 
myself  obtained  rest,  may  serve  the 
worlds  which  lie,  deprived  of  support, 
in  the  ocean  of  woes.” 

Then  the  children  said,  ”  Every  fault 
which  we,  as  children,  have  committed 
against  you,  our  superior,  or  any  words 
at  any  time  uttered  by  us  which  dis¬ 
pleased  you,  or  anything  in  which,  not 
obeying  you,  we  have  already  left  aught 
undone — grant  us  forgiveness  of  these 
things,  regarditig  them  as  the  faults  of 
children.”  Having  thus  spoken,  they 
went  away  submissively  with  their  Brah¬ 
man  master. 

Meantime  Madil,  on  her  way  home 
with  roots  and  berries,  was  conscious  of 
the  quaking  of  the  earth,  and  divined 
that  some  evil  had  come  upon  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Hastening  toward  the  hermitage, 
she  looked  about  for  them  in  vain,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ”  Here  the  boy  Krishna  and 
his  sister  were  wont  to  play  with  the 
young  gazelles  ;  here  is  the  house  which 
they  twain  made  out  of  earth  ;  these  are 
the  playthings  of  the  two  children.” 
At  length  she  found  her  husband,  and 
he  told  her  how  he  had  given  the  chil¬ 
dren  away.  He  even  requested  her  to 
”  rejoice  thereat.”  But  she  straight¬ 
way  ”  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  gazelle 
pierced  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  Like  a 
crane  robbed  of  her  young  ones  she 
uttered  sad  cnes.”  Grievously  did  she 
mourn  at  the  thought  that  her  little  ones, 
”  shaped  like  young  lotuses,  with  flesh 


as  tender  as  a  young  lotus-leaf,”  were 
undergoing  terrible  sufferings,  “  down¬ 
trodden  among  needy  men.’  Looking 
upon  the  thick-foliaged  trees  which  the 
children  had  planted  and  tended,  she 
embraced  them  tenderly,  and  said  : 
“  The  children  fetched  water  in  small 
pitchers,  and  dropped  water  on  the 
leaves.  You,  O  trees,  did  the  children 
suckle,  as  though  ye  had  been  possessed 
of  souls.”  Presently  she  saw  the  young 
gazelles  with  which  the  children  used  to 
play  standing  in  the  hermitage,  and  she 
sadly  said  :  “  With  the  desire  of  seeing 
their  playfellows  do  the  young  gazelles 
visit  the  spot,  searching  among  the 
plants,  offering  companionship  with  my 
never-ending  woe.”  A  little  later  she 
came  upon  the  footprints  of  her  children 
in  the  dust,  and  seeing  that  they  did  not 
lie  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  all  manner 
of  directions,  she  was  seized  with  bitter 
anguish,  and  cried,  “  As  the  footprints 
point  to  dragging  along,  and  some  of 
them  to  swiftness  of  pace,  you  must 
surely  have  driven  them'  on  with  blows. 
O  most  merciless  Brahman.  How  have 
my  children  fared  with  tender  feet, 
their  throats  breathing  with  difficulty, 
their  voices  reduced  to  weakness,  their 
pretty  lower  lips  trembling,  like  gazelles 
timidly  looking  around  ?  ’  Observing 
her  sorrow,  her  husband  exhorted  her 
”  with  a  series  of  such  and  such  words 
about  instability,”  and  said,  “Not  for 
the  sake  of  renown,  nor  out  of  anger, 
have  I  given  away  your  two  children  ; 
for  the  salvation  of  all  beings  have  I 
given  the  children,  whom  it  was  hard  to 
give  ;”  and  he  proceeded  to  inform  her 
that  hit  purpose  was  to  give  away  also 
both  her  and  himself.  Thereupon  she 
cried,  “  I  will  in  nothing  be  a  hindrance 
to  you.  Let  your  mind  be  constant. 
If  you  wish  to  give  me  too,  give  me 
without  hesitation.” 

In  order  further  to  try  Visvantara — 
who  was  a  Bodisat,  or  potential  Buddha 
— Sakra,  the  King  of  Gods,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  Brahman,  and  demanded 
Madtt  as  a  slave.  She  naturally  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  transfer,  saying,  “  I  have 
no  anxiety  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
no  care  for  myself  ;  my  only  anxiety  is 
as  to  how  you  are  to  exist  when  remain¬ 
ing  alone.  ”  Buf  her  husband  handed  her 
over  to  the  Brahman,  “  with  joyous  and 
exceedingly  contented  mind,”  saying  to 
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himself,  "  This  gift  here  in  this  forest  sacrifice  in  order  to  insure  the  recovery 
is  my  best."  Thereupon  the  earth  of  a  diseased  parent, 
again  "  quaked  six  times  to  its  extremi*  Stories  of  self-sacrifice  of  this  nature 
ties  like  a  boat  on  the  water,”  and  the  do  not  find  many  parallels  in  the  popu- 


King  of  the  Gods,  laying  aside  his 
Brahman's  form,  assumed  his  divine 
shape.  Leading  MadrI  by  the  hand, 
he  returned  her  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
he  said  :  “  I  give  you  Madri  for  your 
service.  You  must  not  give  her  to  any 
one.  If  you  give  away  what  has  been 
intrusted  to  you,  fault  will  be  found 
with  you.”  Moreover  he  brought  it 
about  that  Madri’s  children  were  re¬ 
stored  to  her.  and  all  went  well  with  her 
in  future. 

In  this  version  of  the  tale  the  ”  act  of 
surrender”  is  invested  with  a  certain 
grandeur  and  poetic  beauty.  But  in 
some  of  the  variants  it  is  described  in  a 
manner  which  is  grotesquely  horrible. 
Thus  in  “  The  Three  Epochs,”  trans¬ 
lated  in  Mr.  Rhys  Davids’s  "  Buddhist 
Birth-Stories,"  there  is  an  account  of 
the  remarkable  generosity  of  Mangala 
Buddha.  While  he  was  dwelling  on  a 
mountain  with  his  wife  and  children,  a 
demon  named  ”  Sharp-fang,”  hearing 
of  his  readiness  to  bestow  gifts,  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  human  shape,  and 
asked  him  for  his  two  children.  He 
complied  ”  cheerfully  and  joyfully.” 
The  demon  seized  the  children  and 
”  devoured  them  like  a  bunch  of  roots. 
Not  a  particle  of  sorrow  arose  in  the 
Bodhisatta  as  he  looked  on  the  demon, 
and  saw  his  mouth,  as  soon  as  he 
opened  it,  disgorging  streams  of  blood 
like  flames  of  fire  ;  nay,  a  great  joy  and 
satisfaction  welled  within  him  as  he 
thought,  ‘  My  gift  was  well  given  ?’  ” 
This  is  a  case  of  self-sacrifice  by  proxy, 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
Occidental  mind.  More  pleasing  is  the 
account  of  the  generosity  of  the  Asura 
Namuchi,  with  which  we  shall  meet 
further  on.  A  common  form  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  Indian  tales  is  the  slicing  off 
by  a  hero  of  his  own  flesh,  which  he 
sometimes  gives  as  food  to  the  hungry, 
at  others  fling  into  the  fire  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  gods.  Strangely  enough  this 
singular  practice  is  in  vogue  in  the  China 
of  the  present  day.  Every  now  and  then 
the  official  gazette  of  Peking  records 
the  filial  devotion  of  children  who  have 
offered  up  pieces  of  their  flesh  as  a 
Nbw  ^aiBS. — VoL.  XXXIX.,  No.  i 


lar  literature  of  Europe,  nor  do  such 
moral  tales  as  that  of  the  Tibetan  "  Dumb 
Cripple" — who  was  really  a  fluent  and 
able-bodied  prince,  but  who  pretended 
to  be  incapable  of  speaking  or  walking. 
His  reason  for  this  singular  behavior 
was  that  "  he  reflected  that  if  he  were  to 
be  invested  with  sovereign  power,  this 
would  not  be  a  good  thing,  seeing  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  sixty  years’  reign 
which  he  had  accomplished  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  he  had  been  born 
again  in  hell,  and  that  he  now  ran  the 
risk  of  going  to  hell  a  second  time.  So 
he  determined  to  evade  the  sovereignty 
by  means  of  an  artifice,  and  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  cripple."  The  following 
account  of  a  birth  due  to  prayer  is  also 
quite  unlike  the  openings  of  European 
folk-tales  in  which  similar  events  are 
described.  A  Brahman  named  Nya- 
grodha  was  exceedingly  rich,  but  his 
wealth  gave  him  no  pleasure,  for  he  and 
his  wife  were  childless.  At  length  his 
mother,  seeing  how  sorrowful  he  was, 
recommended  him  to  have  recourse  to 
the  deity  of  the  Nyagrodha  ,tree,  after 
which  he  had  been  named.  So  he  be¬ 
took  himself  to  that  tree,  and  sprinkled, 
cleansed,  and  adorned  the  ground 
around  its  stem.  Then  he  filled  the 
spaces  with  perfumes,  flowers,  and  in¬ 
cense,  set  up  flags  and  banners,  and 
prayed  thus  to  the  tree-haunting  deity  : 
"  Be  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  a  son. 
If  a  son  is  bom  unto  me,  I  will  pay  thee 
boundless  honor  after  this  fashion  for 
the  space  of  a  year.  But  if  no  son  is 
born  unto  me,  then  will  I  cut  thee  down 
and  split  thee  into  chips.  These  will  I 
burn,  when  they  have  been  dried  by  the 
wind  and  the  sun,  and  their  ashes  will  I 
scatter  to  the  storm-wind  or  cast  into 
the  rolling  stream."  Terrified  by  these 
threats,  the  deity,  “  who  was  one  of  but 
small  power,"  went  to  the  four 
•  Maharajas,  and  begged  them  to  fulfil 
Nyagrodha’s  request.  This  they  were 
unable  to  do,  "  insomuch  as  the  births 
of  sons  and  daughters  takes  place  only 
in  consequence  of  earlier  actions.”  But 
they  applied  to  Sakra,  the  King  of  the 
Gods,  and  asked  him  to  grant  the  de- 
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sired  boon.  He  also  pleaded  inability 
to  do  so,  “  seeing  that  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  are  born  as  a  result  of  their  own 
previous  merits.”  Just  then  the  divine 
palace  was  illuminated  by  a  great  radi¬ 
ance,  and  Brahma  suddenly  appeared, 
”  he  who  fulfils  all  things  which  shall  be 
accomplished.”  Him  Sakra  addressed 
as  “  the  ruler,  the  worker,  thebestower, 
the  spell- wielder,”  and  so  forth,  and 
besought  him  to  make  Nyagrodha  a 
happy  father.  Brahma  reflected,  “  that 
he  really  could  not  confer  on  any  one 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  but  that  if  he  stated 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  then  all  the  desig¬ 
nations  would  be  discredited  which  it  was 
customary  to  apply  to  him,”  such  as  the 
ruler,  the  worker,  the  bestower,  and  the 
like.  So  he  determined  to  do  what  he 
could.  Returning  to  his  own  region  he 
found  that  ”  the  life  of  a  certain  deity 
was  coming  to  an  end,”  so  he  asked 
that  moribund  divinity  to  allow  himself 
to  be  born  again  as  Nyagrodha's  son. 
The  deity  objected,  pleading  that  ”  he 
who  is  willing  to  come  into  existence  in 
the  house  of  a  Brahman  is  like  unto  one 
who  from  love  of  golden  fetters  sets  his 
own  feet  in  bondage.”  However, 
Brahma  insisted,  and  the  expiring  deity 
at  length  consented  to  l>e  born  again  as 
Nyagrodha’s  son.  The  sole  feature  in 
this  singular  story  which  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Europ>ean  ideas  is  the  worship 
paid  to  the  tree.  All  over  Europe  tree- 
worship  once  prevailed  ;  and  many  sur¬ 
vivals  of  it  are  still  apparent,  as  the  late 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Mannhardt  has  shown  at 
great  length  in  his  exhaustive  German 
work  on  ”  Ancient  Cults  of  Forest  and 
Field.”  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of 
Europe  trees  are  still  informed  when 
their  owner  dies,  and  in  others  wood¬ 
cutters,  before  they  fell  a  tree,  ask  its 
pardon.  A  widely  spread  German  be¬ 
lief  holds  that  in  the  case  of  some  inju¬ 
ries,  if  the  patient  is  passed  through  a 
split  tree,  which  is  then  bound  up,  the 
man  and  the  tree  will  enter  into  sym¬ 
pathetic  relations  with  each  other.  If 
the  tree  thrives,  so  will  the  man.  If  it 
withers,  he  will  die.  And  a  Rugen 
tradition  adds  that  if  the  tree  is  after¬ 
ward  used  for  ship-building,  the  ghost 
of  the  man  will,  after  his  death,  haunt 
the  ship.  Better  known  to  ourselves, 
as  relics  of  old  tree-worship,  are  some 
of  the  customs  which  in  most  European 


lands  are  associated  by  the  people  with 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  May- 
pole  which  is  gayly  decked  in  the  spring, 
the  Christmas  tree  which  renders  winter 
cheerful,  are  familiar  to  us,  even  if  we 
have  allowed  to  drop  into  disuse  the 
trees  which  play  a  leading  part  abroad 
in  summer  w'eather.  No  small  con¬ 
fusion  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
heathen  mind  as  to  the  question  whether 
the  tree  itself  ought  to  be  worshipped, 
or  the  deity  residing  in  it.  Indian 
stories,  however,  generally  distinguish 
between  the  natural  product  and  its 
supernatural  occupant.  According  to 
the  “  Kahgyur,”  the  Buddha  gave 
directions  that,  when  it  was  necessaiy 
for  monks  to  fell  a  tree,  they  must  pre¬ 
viously  draw  a  circle  round  it,  offer  up 
perfumes,  flowers,  and  other  sacrifices, 
recite  prayers  and  spells,  and  cry  aloud, 
”  Let  the  deity  who  inhabits  this  tree 
find  another  dwelling.”  After  doing 
this  for  a  week  they  were  at  liberty  to 
cut  the  tree  down,  provided  no  percep¬ 
tible  change  had  taken  place  in  it.  The 
opening  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
”  Panchatantra”  excellently  illustrates 
the  ideas  current  in  India  with  respect 
to  tree-haunting  deities.  A  weaver 
who  was  going  to  make  a  new  loom  was 
on  the  point  of  felling  a  tree  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  spirit  which  lived  in 
it  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  promising, 
if  it  were  spared,  to  grant  any  request 
he  might  proffer.  The  weaver  accepted 
the  offer,  and  consulted  his  wife  as  to 
what  he  should  ask  for.  She  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  demand  an  extra  head 
and  an  additional  pair  of  arms,  observing 
that  they  would  enable  him  to  keep  two 
looms  going  at  once  instead  of  one. 
He  followed  her  advice,  and  became 
bicephalous  and  quadrumanous.  Un¬ 
luckily,  when  he  presented  himself  to 
the  sight  of  his  fellow-villagers,  they  took 
him  for  a  bogey,  and  stoned  him  to 
death. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  these  thoroughly 
alien  fancies  to  one  of  the  Tibetan  tales 
to  which  most  European  lands  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  counterpart.  A  very  common 
incident  in  Western  as  well  as  in  Eastern 
popular  literature  is  the  capture  by  a 
mortal  youth  of  a  divine  maiden,  with 
whom  he  lives  happily  until  the  union  is 
broken  by  her  flight,  consequent  upon 
her  recovery  of  the  swan  plumage  or 
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other  garb  of  which  he  has  deprived 
her.  Very  common  also  is  the  descrip* 
tion  of  how  a  human  hero  or  heroine, 
who  has  been  severed  from  his  or 
her  supernatural  spouse,  seeks  the  lost 
one  sorrowing,  and  after  many  perilous 
adventures  is  rewarded  by  reunion  with 
the  object  of  affection.  Sometimes 
these  two  themes  are  combined  in  the 
same  narrative.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
story  of  Prince  Sudhana’s  troubles.  A 
certain  hunter  captured  a  semi-divine 
maiden,  Manohara  by  name,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Kinnarl  King  Druma,  taking 
from  her  the  head-jewel  by  means  of 
which  she  was  able  to  fly  heavenward, 
and  handed  her  over  to  Prince  Sud- 
hana,  who  married  her,  and  lived  hap¬ 
pily  with  her  for  some  time.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  go  forth  to 
war  and  leave  her.  Before  he  departed, 
he  intrusted  to  his  mother  the  magic 
head-jewel  which  the  hunter  had  given 
him,  telling  her  not  to  give  it  to  Mano¬ 
hara  except  in  a  case  of  life  and  death. 
Then  he  set  out,  conquered  the  enemy, 
and  returned  home,  his  heart  yearning 
after  his  absent  wife.  Meantime  she 
had  f>een  in  great  peril.  During  Sud¬ 
hana’s  absence,  his  father  the  king 
dreamed  a  fearful  dream.  He  consulted 
his  family  astrologer,  who  declared  that 
a  great  danger  menaced  the  king,  who 
could  escape  from  it  only  by  one  means. 
He  must  anoint  his  feet  with  “  the  fat 
of  a  non-human  being,  that  is  to  say,  a 
demon.”  The  king  observed,  “  all  this 
may  possibly  be  carried  out,  but  yet 
demon-fat  is  very  rare.”  The  astrolo¬ 
ger,  who  had  a  spite  against  Manohara, 
replied  :  “  Your  majesty,  is  that  a  rarity 
which  it  is  possible  to  find  ?”  Said  the 
king,  ”  What  do  you  mean  ?”  The  as¬ 
trologer  answered  :  “  Your  majesty,  is 
Manohara  a  human  or  non-human 
being?”  The  result  of  this  suggestion 
was  that  the  king  ordered  Manohar^  to 
be  put  to  death.  Finding  out  what  her 
father-in-law  intended,  Manohara  ob¬ 
tained  from  her  husband's  mother  the 
mystic  head-jewel  which  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  fo  her,  and,  instead  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  be  put  to  death,  flew  up  into  the 
sky  exclaiming,  ”  .\fter  being  seized 
and  bound,  like  a  cow  freed  from  its 
bonds,  will  I  flee  away,”  and  returned 
home  to  the  celestial  palace  of  her 
father,  the  Kinnarl  King.  But  before 


she  deserted  the  haunts  of  men,  she  left 
with  a  certain  hermit  a  ring,  and  with  it 
a  message  for  her  husband,  telling  him 
what  road  he  must  follow,  what  perils 
he  must  encounter,  if  he  wished  to  see 
her  again. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  Prince  Sudhana, 
when  he  returned  from  the  fight  and 
found  that  his  wife  had  fled.  Unable  to 
stay  at  home,  he  wandered  forth  from 
the  city  by  night,  calling  upon  the 
moon,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  and  in¬ 
sects  he  met,  to  tell  him  if  they  had  seen 
his  ”  deer-like,  long-eyed,  beautifully- 
formed  Manohara.”  At  length  he 
reached  the  cell  of  the  hermit  ’whom 
Manohara  had  visited.  Following  his 
instructions,  he  set  out  on  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey.  Many  a  sky-pierc¬ 
ing  mountain  did  he  climb  ;  in  a  gloomy 
cavern  he  slew  a  snake  which  rolled 
"  with  the  strength  of  a  foaming  stream;” 
many  rivers  filled  with  alligators  did  he 
cross  ;  countless  monsters  did  he  over¬ 
come  ;  and  so  at  length  he  reached  the 
capital  of  Druma,  the  Kinnarl  King. 
There,  in  ‘‘a  park  rich  in  flowers  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  the  haunt  of  all 
sorts  of  birds,”  he  saw  a  number  of 
Kinnarl  maidens,  engaged  in  drawing 
water.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  all  that  water  ?”  he  asked.  They 
replied,  “  The  king  has  a  daughter 
Manohara.  As  she  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  human  beings,  the  smell  of 
humanity  has  to  be  washed  off  her.” 
Hearing  this,  Sudhana  dropped  Mano- 
har^’s  ring  into  one  of  the  jugs,  and 
trusted  to  her  recognizing  it  when  the 
contents  of  the  jug  should  be  poured 
over  her.  What  he  had  hoped  for  took 
place.  When  the  ring  fell  at  her  feet, 
Manohara  recognized  the  ring,  and  knew 
that  her  husband  had  come.  So  she 
sent  for  him,  and  hid  him  away.  Then 
she  said  to  the  king,  “  Father,  if  the 
youth  Sudhana,  who  was  my  husband, 
were  to  come  here,  what  would  you  do 
with  him  ?”  He  replied,  ”  As  he  is  a 
man,  and  I  have  no  need  of  him,  I 
would  cut  him  into  a  hundred  pieces 
and  scatter  him  on  all  four  sides.” 
After  awhile,  however,  the  king  relented, 
and  allowed  the  prince  to  stand  before 
him  uninjured,  and  to  manifest  his  re¬ 
markable  skill  with  the  sword  and  the 
bow.  Pleased  with  the  youth's  ad¬ 
dress,  the  king  promised  to  bestow  upon 
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him  the  hand  of  Manohara,  provided  he 
could  identify  her  when  she  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  Kinnari  maidens, 
each  exactly  like  her.  The  prince 
evaded  the  difhculty  by  exclaiming  in 
verse,  “  Thou  who  art  Druma’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  thou  art  also  my  beloved  Manohara. 
Let  it  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of 
this  truth,  that  thou,  O  Manohara, 
swiftly  steppest  to  the  front.”  Where¬ 
upon  she  immediately  stepped  forward, 
and  her  father  said  to  Sudhana,  O 
youth,  I  give  you  Manohara  as  your 
wife,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  Kinna- 
rts.  But  men  are  of  a  fickle  nature.  Do 
not  on  any  account  desert  her.”  After 
this  Sudhana  returned  home  with  his 
celestial  spouse,  and  was  invested  with 
regal  power.  Whereupon  he  said, 
”  That  I  have  met  with  Manohara,  and 
obtained  the  might  of  kingly  power,  is 
the  special  result  of  earlier  deeds. 
Therefore  will  I  now  also  bestow  gifts 
and  practise  virtuous  works.”  So  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  “  he  without 
let  or  hindrar.ee  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
city  of  Hasiinapura.” 

This  romantic  love-story  has  many 
close  parallels  in  Europe,  especially 
among  the  Slavonic  laces.  One  of  these 
is  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
“Tibetan  Tales,”  the  Russian  skazka^ 
or  folk-tale,  of  the  Mo^skoi  Tsar  or 
“  Water  King.”  One  of  teat  monarch’s 
twelve  daughters  is  captured  while  bath¬ 
ing  by  a  prince,  who  gets  i.old  of  her 
feather-dress.  Her  sisters  become 
spoonbills  and  By  away,  but  she  remains 
in  her  captor’s  hands.  He  marries  her, 
and  she  lives  with  him  for  some  time  as 
an  obedient  wife.  But  at  length  she  re¬ 
covers  her  spoonbill  plumage,  and  im¬ 
mediately  flies  away.  He  follows  her 
sorrowing,  surmounts  many  obstacles, 
and  at  last  reaches  her  father’s  subaque¬ 
ous  palace.  The  Water  King  sets  him 
many  difficult  tasks,  but  he  performs 
them  all,  thanks  to  his  wife’s  assistance. 
Finally  the  king  says,  “  Choose  yourself 
a  bride  from  among  my  twelve  daugh¬ 
ters.  They  are  all  exactly  alike  in  face, 
in  hair,  and  in  dress.  If  you  can  pick 
out  the  same  one  three  times  running, 
she  shall  be  your  wife.  If  you  fail,  I 
shall  put  you  to  death.’’  His  wife  en¬ 
ables  him  to  succeed  in  this  trial  also, 
and  all  goes  well.  If  any  one  is  of 
opinion  that  this  story  has  not  been  bor¬ 


rowed  from  Asia,  but  has  been  “  inde¬ 
pendently  develojied”  by  Slavonic  fancy 
from  some  mythological  germ  common 
to  the  Russian  and  the  Indian  ancestors 
of  the  inventors  of  the  tales  of  ”  Prince 
Sudhana”  and  “  The  Water  King,”  he 
must  be  credited  with  the  possession  of 
abnormal  means  of  arriving  at  an  intel¬ 
lectual  conclusion. 

Many  of  the  Buddhistic  legends  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  could  ever  have 
found  their  way  into  any  book  desig¬ 
nated  sacred.  They  conduce  but  little 
to  moral  edification,  and  their  only  link 
with  religion  is  that  their  heroes  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  Bodisats,  potential  or 
not  fully  perfected  Buddhas,  temporary 
incarnations  of  the  “character”  which 
was  destined  one  day  to  be  the  consum¬ 
mate  Buddha.  The  absurdities  and  in¬ 
congruities  of  such  legends,  however, 
are  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  product  of  the  corrupted  and 
debased  Buddhism  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  took  the  place  of  what  was 
originally  a  pure  and  exalted  form  of 
religion.  Among  the  better  specimens 
of  their  class  may  be  ranked  the  story  of 
Prince  Jivaka,  w’hich  is  told  at  great 
length  in  the  “  Kahgyur.”  As  it  has 
already  been  made  known  to  English 
readers  by  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  in  his 
“  Manual  of  Buddhism,”  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  here  one  or  tvyo  of 
the  principal  cures  which  that  king’s  son, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  healing  arts, 
effected.  On  one  .'H:casion,  having  gone 
to  a  certain  spot,  he  found  there  “  a 
man  who  was  measuring  with  a  measure, 
and  who,  when  he  had  finished  measur¬ 
ing,  inflicted  a  wound  upon  his  head 
with  the  measure.”  Surprised  at  this 
conduct,  he  asked  the  man  why  he  be¬ 
haved  in  that  way.  “  My  head  itches 
greatly,”  replied  the  man.  Jivaka  ex¬ 
amined  it,  and  found  that  the  irritation 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  centipede 
inside  the  skull.  So  he  placed  the  man 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  “opened  his 
skull  with  the  proper  instrument,”  and 
revealed  the  centipede.  Their  he  made 
a  pair  of  pincers  warm,  and  gently 
stroked  therewith  the  reptile’s  back. 
’Phereupon  it  “  drew  its  arms  and  feet 
together,”  and  Jivaka  seized  it  with  the 
pincers  and  lightly  tossed  it  away.  In 
another  place  he  found  a  man  “  into 
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whose  ear  a  centipede  had  crept,  and 
had  therein  given  birth  to  seven  hundred 
young  ones.”  To  this  sufferer  he  gave 
orders  to  construct  a  hut  of  foliage,  car¬ 
pet  it  with  blue  stuff,  place  a  drum  un¬ 
derneath  and  make  the  ground  warAi. 
When  all  was  ready,  Jivaka  made  the 
man  lie  down,  sprinkled  the  ground  with 
water,  and  beat  the  drum.  Thereupon  the 
centipede,  thinking  that  the  summer  was 
come,  crept  out.  Then  Jivaka  placed  a 
piece  of  meat  on  the  ear.  The  reptile 
turned  back,  but  presently  came  out 
again  with  its  young  ones,  and  they  all 
laid  hold  of  the  piece  of  meat.  Where¬ 
upon  Jivaka  flung  it  into  the  flesh-pot, 
and  the  man  recovered  his  health.” 
For  another  of  his  remarkable  cures  he 
appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  his 
good  luck  rather  than  to  his  skill.  A 
certain  man  died  “who  had  possessed  a 
garden  of  beautiful  flowers,  fruits,  and 
water,  and  who,  as  he  had  been  exces¬ 
sively  fond  of  the  garden,  was  born 
again  there  among  the  demons.”  His 
son  appointed  a  man  to  watch  over  the 
park.  IJut  the  demon,  who  had  been 
the  owner  of  the  property,  slew-  the 
w-atchman.  A  second  watchman  was 
appointed,  and  the  demon  killed  him 
too.  After  this  the  son  of  the  deceased 
owner  abandoned  the  park,  whereupon 
”  a  dropsical  man,  whom  all  the  doctors 
had  given  up,  came  to  that  park,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  night, 
thinking  that  it  would  not  matter  much 
if  the  demon  were  to  kill  him.”  Pres¬ 
ently  the  demon  appeared,  and  began 
to  threaten  the  intruder.  Then  stepped 
forward  the  dropsy  and  said,  “As  I 
have  already  taken  possession  of  this 
man,  wherefore  do  you  threaten  him  ? 
Is  there  no  one  here  who  w-ill  fumigate 
you  with  the  smoke  of  goats*  hair  ? 
That  would  make  you  fly  fifty  leagues 
away.'*  To  this  the  demon  replied, 
”  And  is  there  no  one  here  to  give  you 
radish-seed  pounded  in  butter  ?  There¬ 
by  would  you  be  broken  to  bits.”  Now 
Jivaka  happened  to  be  in  the  park  that 
night,  and  he  overheard  this  altercation 
between  the  demon  and  the  dropsy.  So 
next  day  he  caused  the  park  to  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  goats'  hair  smoke,  and  he  gave 
the  dropsical  man  a  dose  of  radish-seed 
pounded  in  butter,  and  the  demon  and 
the  dropsy  disappeared.  For  all  the 
cures  that  he  performed,  it  should  be 
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remarked,  Jivaka  look  care  to  be  well 
paid. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  grotesque 
absurdities  in  which  adulterated  Bud¬ 
dhism  has  indulged  may  be  taken  the 
story  of  the  ascetic  named,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  origin.  Gazelle  Horn. 
This  self-denying  hermit  was  walking 
along  one  day  with  a  jug  in  his  hand, 
when  a  local  divinity  allowed  a  torrent 
of  rain  to  descend  upon  him.  Ascetics, 
we  are  told,  ”  are  very  quickly  moved 
to  wrath.”  So  Gazelle  Horn  cursed 
that  deity,  and  ordered  him  not  to  rain 
any  more  for  twelve  years.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  drought  was  a  famine. 
The  king  of  the  country  sent  for  his 
diviners,  who  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  added  that  unless  the  ascetic 
could  be  disturbed  in  his  penances,  no 
rain  could  be  expected.  Being  brought 
to  the  palace,  the  ascetic  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  king’s  daughters,  who 
did  her  best  to  please  him,  and  her 
father  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
Thereupon,  his  penances  having  come 
to  an  untimely  end,  his  magic  power 
vanished.  ,  Straightway  “the  deity  re¬ 
joicing  in  rain  called  the  clouds  together 
from  every  side,  arfti  sent  down  copious 
showers,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  an  abundant  harvest.”  h^or  some 
time  the  ex-ascetic  lived  peaceably  with 
his  royal  spouse,  but  after  a  time  her 
good  humor  became  deteriorated  by 
jealousy,  and  one  "  day  she  hit  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  shoe.  Then 
he  said  to  himself  :  ‘  1,  who  used  not 
to  allow  power  to  the  thunder  of  the 
cloud,  must  now,  being  fettered  by  love- 
bonds,  allow  myself  to  be  set  at  naught 
by  a  woman  !  ’  Thereupon  he  again 
devoted  himself  to  ascetic  exertion,  and 
once  more  became  possessed  of  the  five 
kinds  of  higher  knowledge.” 

The  passages  we  have  quoted  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  much  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  is  contained  in 
the  extracts -from  the  sacred  books  of 
Tibet,  for  an  acquaintance  with  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  erudition  of  the 
late  Professor  Schiefner.  We  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  call  attention  to  another  most 
meritorious  piece  of  translation,  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  “  Katha  Sarit  Sagara,”  or 
“  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story,”  un¬ 
dertaken  and  on  the  point  of  being  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney.  The 
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original  was  written  in  Sanskrit  verse  by 
Sri  Somadeva  Bhatta,  of  Kashmir,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  his  poem  being 
founded  upon  an  earlier  work  now  lost, 
~  a  collection  of  Indian  tales  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  prose  about  the 
sixth  century.  The  translation — for  the 
accuracy  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  notes  by  which  it  is  ac¬ 
companied,  Mr.  Tawney  deserves  the 
highest  praise — is  being  published  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  its  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Indica.*’  Previously  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Tawney’s  version,  the 
work  was  known  outside  the  compara¬ 
tively  limited  circle  of  Sanskritists  only 
through  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Brock- 
haus’s  German  translation  of  the  first 
five  of  its  eighteen  books,  and  his  and 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson’s  analyses. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  stories 
which  it  contains,  beginning  with  a  tale 
of  self-sacrifice  comparable  with  that  of 
the  already  mentioned  “  all-giving” 
Prince  Visvantara. 

In  olden  times  there  lived  an  Asura 
or  Titan  named  Namuchi,  who  was  so 
devoted  to  charity  that  he  ”  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  anything  to  anybody  that 
asked,  even  if  he  were  his  enemy.” 
Having  practised  asceticism  ”  as  a 
drinker  of  smoke”  for  ten  thousand 
years,  he  “obtained  as  a  favor  from 
Brahma  that  he  should  be  proof  against 
iron,  stone,  and  wood.”  Moreover  he 
possessed  a  magic  horse,  which  had 
emerged  from  the  otfean  of  milk  when  it 
was  churned  by  the  Gods  and  Asuras,  and 
which  had  the  power  of  bringing  dead 
Asuras  to  life  by  merely  smelling  them. 
So  whenever  the  Gods  killed  an  Asura 
the  horse  resuscitated  him  by  a  sniff, 
and  the  slaughtered  enemy  began  to 
fight  anew.  The  Gods  were  almost  re¬ 
duced  to  despair,  but  at  length  their 
preceptor  advised  Indra  to  go  to 
Namuchi,  and  ask  him  for  the  horse  as 
a  present.  Indra  did  so,  and  Namuchi 
said  to  himself,  "  I  never. turn  back  a 
suppliant,  so  I  will  not  turn  back  Indra  ; 
and  how  can  I,  as  long  as  I  am  Namuchi, 
refuse  to  give  him  the  horse  ?  If  the 
glory  of  generosity,  which  1  have  been 
long  acquiring  in  the  worlds,  were  to 
wither,  what  would  be  the  use  to  me  of 
prosperity  or  life?”  Accordingly  he 
surrendered  the  horse  to  Indra.  who 
straightway  killed  him  ”  with  foam  of 


the  Ganges  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
thunderbolt,”  ordinary  weapons  being 
of  no  avail.  Before  long,  however,  he 
was  born  again  ”  as  an  Asura  composed 
all  of  jewels,”  and  he  soon  conquered 
Indra  a  hundred  times.  "  Then  the 
Gods  took  counsel  together,  and  came 
to  him,  and  said  to  him.  ‘  By  all  means 
give  us  your  body  for  a  human  sacrifice.’ 
When  he  heard  that  he  gave  them  his 
own  body,  although  they  were  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  noble  men  do  not  turn  their 
backs  on  a  suppliant,  but  bestow  on  him 
even  their  lives.”  It  will  be  observed 
that  Indian  charity  is  not  quite  free  from 
the  element  of  what  Coleridge  called 
“  other- worldliness.”  'Phe  giver  gives, 
not  so  much  from  pity  for  another’s 
woes,  as  from  a  regard  to  the  effect  of  a 
refusal  upon  his  own  accumulated  stock 
of  merits.  And  it  must  be  evident  to 
all  that  the  almsgiving  of  the  East  might 
be  subjected  with  advantage  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  an  Oriental  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society.  That  self-sacrifice  may  be 
carried  a  little  too  far  will  probably  be 
the  conclusion  at  which  will  arrive  the 
readers  of  one  of  the  two  variants  con¬ 
tained  in  Somadeva’s  poem  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  loyal  sentinel 
Vtravara,  who  was  ready  to  give  his  life 
for  his  king.  According  to  it  Viravara 
was  told  by  the  goddess  Earth  that  the 
king  must  die  within  three  days  unless 
he,  Viravara,  would  offer  up  his  little 
son  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Durga.  The  child,  on  being 
consulted,  declared  that  he  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  being  sacrificed  for  the 
king’s  sake.  So  Viravara  carried  him 
to  the  temple,  and  cut  off  his  head  and 
offered  it  to  the  goddess  Durga,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  May  the  king  be  prosperous  !” 
But  Viravara’ s  little  daughter,  seeing 
what  had  taken  place,  ”  came  up  to  the 
head  of  her  slain  brother,  and  embraced 
it,  and  kissed  it,  and  crying  out  ‘  Alas  ! 
my  brother  !  ’  died  of  a  broken  heart.” 
When  Viravara’s  wife  saw  that  her  two 
children  were  dead,  she  determined  to 
die  also.  So  her  husband,  at  her  urgent 
request,  constructed  a  funeral  pyre, 
”  and  put  the  corpses  of  his  children 
upon  it,  and  lit  a  fire  under  it,  so  that  it 
was  enveloped  in  flames.”  Then,  after 
failing  at  her  husband’s  feet,  and  wish¬ 
ing  prosperity  to  the  king,  ”  she  leaped 
into  that  burning  pyre,  with  its  hair  of 
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flame,  as  gladly  as  into  a  cool  lake." 
T'hereupon  Viravara  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  his  family.  But  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  off  his 
own  head  the  goddess  Durga  interposed, 
and  brought  his  dead  wife  and  children 
to  life. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to 
the  true  and  original  spirit  of  Buddhism 
than  the  idea  of  offering  up  human 
sacrifices.  But  as  time  went  by  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  faith  became  sadly 
debased  by  the  influence  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  beliefs.  Mr.  Tawney  justly 
says,  speaking  of  the  "  Katha  Sarit 
Sagara,”  "The  debased  form  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  found  throughout  this  work  is  no 
doubt  the  Tantra  system  introduced  by 
Asanga  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era." 
To  borrow  Dr.  K^jendralala  Mitra’s 
words,  who  is  speaking  of  even  worse 
corruptions,  it  is  a  wonder  "  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  so  pure  and  lofty  in  its 
aspirations  as  Buddhism  could  be  made 
to  ally  itself  with  such  pestilent  dogmas 
and  practices."  It  may  be  allowable, 
in  order  to  show  what  gross  superstitions 
became  engrafted  upon  an  originally 
noble  form  of  belief,  to  tarry  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  one  or  two  of  the  tales  of 
horror  in  which  Oriental  fancy  delights, 
about  Kakshasas  or  demons  of  cannibal 
tendencies,  and  Vetalas,  corpse-haunting 
demons  somewhat  akin  to  European 
vampires.  Here  is  a  Rakshasa  story. 
The  hero  Asokadatta  went  -one  night  to 
a  lonely  cemetery,  in  order  to  give  a 
draught  of  water  to  an  impaled  culprit 
who  had  besought  the  king  to  send  him 
some.  When  he  arrived  there  "  he  be¬ 
held  a  man  impaled  on  the  top  of  a 
stake,  and  underneath  it  he  saw  a 
woman  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
weeping,  adorned  with  beautiful  orna¬ 
ments,  lovely  in  every  limb."  He 
asked  her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  impaled 
man,  to  whom  she  had  brought  water 
to  drink,  but  whose  mouth  she  could 
not  reach  as  the  stake  was  too  high. 
"  Place  your  foot  on  my  back  and  lift 
the  water  to  his  mouth,"  said  Asoka¬ 
datta.  “  When  she  heard  that  she  con¬ 
sented,  and  taking  the  water  she  climbed 
up  so  as  to  plant  her  two  feet  on  the 
back  of  Asokadatta,  who  bent  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  stake.  Soon  after,  as 
drops  of  blood  unexpectedly  began  to 


fall  upon  the  earth  and  on  his  back,  the 
hero  lifted  up  his  face  and  looked. 
There  he  saw  that  woman  cutting  off 
slice  after  slice  of  that  impaled  man’s 
flesh  with  a  knife,  and  eating  it.  Then, 
perceiving  that  she  was  some  horrible 
demon,  he  dragged  her  down  in  a  rage, 
and  took  hold  of  her  by  her  foot  with  its 
tinkling  anklets  in  order  to  dash  her  in 
pieces  on  the  earth."  But  she  escaped 
from  him.  leaving  one  of  her  anklets  in 
his  hand,  and  dew  up  into  heaven. 
Eventually  he  discovered,  by  means  of 
the  anklet,  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a 
Rakshasa  prince,  and  the  mother  of  a 
marriageable  daughter  whom  she  wished 
.Asokadatta  to  marry.  With  this  view 
she  had  deluded  him  in  the  cemetery, 
all  that  had  taken  place  there  having 
been  a  trick,  intended  to  make  him  in¬ 
quisitive  enough  to  follow  her  home. 
Thereupon  he  married  the  Rakshasl’s 
daughter,  and  "  dwelt  with  that  loved 
one  some  time  in  that  city,  enjoying 
great  comfort  by  means  of  his  mother- 
in-law’s  wealth.”  Of  a  similarly  gro¬ 
tesque  horror  is  the  account  of  Srldar- 
sana’s  visit  to  a  cemetery.  He  had  been 
sent  thither  by  an  ascetic,  who  told  him 
to  fetch  a  certain  corpse.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  found  some  one  else  taking  away 
the  corpse,  so  he  entered  into  a  struggle 
with  him.  While  the  two  disputants 
were  fighting  for  the  dead  body, 

The  corpse  itself,  which  was  animated  by  a 
Vet&la,  uttered  a  terrible  shriek.  That  terri¬ 
fied  the  second  person  so  that  his  heart  broke, 
and  be  fell  down  dead,  and  then  Sridarsana 
went  off  with  that  corpse  in  his  arms.  Then 
the  second  man,  though  dead,  rose,  being 
possessed  by  a  Vetala,  and  tried  to  stop 
Sridarsana,  and  said  to  him,  “  Halt !  do  not 
go  off  with  my  friend  on  your  shoulder.” 
Then  Sridarsana,  knowing  that  his  rival  was 
possessed  by 'a  Vetala,  said  to  him,  “  What 
proof  is  there  that  you  are  his  friend  ?  He  is 
my  friend.”  The  rival  then  said,  ”  The  corpse 
itself  shall  decide  between  us." 

Then  the  corpse  exclaimed,  “  I  am  hun¬ 
gry.  So  I  decide  that  whoever  gives 
me  food  is  my  friend.  Let  him  take  me 
where  he  likes."  The  second  corpse 
said,  "  I  have  no  food."  The  hero 
struck  at  it  with  his  sword,  but  it  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  Sridarsana,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  any  other  flesh  to  give  the 
vampire  he  was  carrying,  "  cut  off  with 
his  sword  some  of  his  own  flesh,  and 
gave  it  to  him."  This  pleased  the 
Vetila,  and  all  went  well. 
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Far  preferable  to  this  ghastly  tale  is 
the  following  story  of  a  hero’s  sacrifice 
of  his  own  fiesh.  It  is  one  which  exists 
in  various  forms,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Moslem  world,  and  told 
in  honor  of  its  own  prophet.  There  was 
once  a  king  named  Sivi,  who  was  “  self- 
denying,  compassionate,  generous,  reso¬ 
lute,  the  protector  of  all  creatures.”  In 
order  to  test  him,  Indra  assumed  the 
form  of  a  hawk,  and  pursued  Dhatma, 
the  God  of  Justice,  who  had  trans¬ 
formed  himself  into  a  dove.  The  dove 
took  refuge  in  Sivi’s  bosom.  Then  the 
hawk  cried  to  Sivi  :  ‘‘  O  king,  this  is 
my  natural  food  ;  surrender  the  dove  to 
me  for  I  am  hungry.  Know  that  my 
death  will  immediately  follow  if  you  re¬ 
fuse  my  prayer  ;  in  that  case  where  will 
be  your  righteousness  ?”  Sivi  replied  : 

"  This  creature  has  fled  to  me  for  pro¬ 
tection,  and  I  cannot  abandon  it  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  will  give  you  an  equal  weight  of 
some  other  kind  of  flesh.”  Said  the 
hawk,  ”  If  this  be  so,  then  give  me  your 
own  flesh.”  The  king  consented  to  do 
so.  ”  But  as  fast  as  he  cutoff  his  flesh 
and  threw  it  on  the  scale,  the  dove 
seemed  to  weigh  more  and  more  in  the 
balance.  Then  the  king  threw  bis 
whole  body  on  to  the  scale,  and  there¬ 
upon  a  celestial  voice  was  heard,  ‘  Well 
done  !  this  ,is  equal  in  weight  to  the 
dove.’  Then  Indra  and  Dharroa 
abandoned  the  forms  of  hawk  and  dove, 
and,  being  highly  pleased,  restored  the 
body  of  King  Sivi  whole  as  before,  and, 
after  bestowing  on  him  many  other  bless¬ 
ings,  they  both  disappeared.” 

This  story  is  more  moral  than  mytho¬ 
logical,  as  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the 
tale  of  Sunda  and  Upasunda,  two 
Asuras  or  Titans,  whom  the  Gods 
could  not  overcome,  “  inasmuch  as 
they  surpassed  the  three  worlds  in 
valor.”  Anxious  to  destroy  them, 
Brahma  gave  directions  to  the  celestial 
artist  Visvakarman  to  construct  a 
“heavenly  woman  named  Tillottama, 
in  order  to  behold  whose  beauty  even 
Siva  truly  became  four-faced,  so  as  to 
look  four  ways  at  once,  while  she  was 
circumambulating  him.”  In  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Brahmi,  this  fair  creat¬ 
ure  appeared  in  the  presence  of  Sunda 
and  Upasunda.  ”  Both  those  two 
Asuras,  distracted  with  love,  seized  the 
fair  one  at  the  same  time  by  both  her 


arms,  the  moment  they  saw  her  near 
them.  And  as  they  were  dragging  her 
off  in  mutual  opposition,  they  soon 
came  to  blows,  and  both  of  them  were 
destroyed.”  This  reads  very  like  a  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  the  Greek  tale  of  how 
Pandora  was  created,  by  Hephaestus,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Zeus,  in 
order  that  her  charms  might  bring 
misery  upon  the  human  race,  on  whom 
Prometheus  had  just  conferred  the  gift 
of  fire.  The  wise  Titan  avoided  the 
dangerous  charmer,  but  his  brother 
Epimetheus  accepted  the  maiden  en¬ 
dowed,  like  Italy,  with  ”  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty,”  and  thereby  entailed  upon 
mankind  all  the  evils  which  the  earth 
has  subsequently  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  incidents  in  the 
story  of  Saktideva,  the  hero  who  finds 
three  apparently  dead  maidens  in  a 
Bluebeard’s  chamber  in  the  palace  of 
the  Golden  City,  may  be  fairly  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  made  its  way  into  Greek 
fiction  ;  the  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  by 
means  of  which  he  extricates  himself 
from  a  whirlpool  which  it  overhangs, 
being  a  vegetable  product  much  more 
available  lor  such  a  purpose  than  the 
fig-tree  which  Homer  represents  as 
hanging  above  the  whirlpool  of  Charyb- 
dis. 

The  following  tale  turns  upon  an  idea 
which  is  so  thoroughly  Indian  that  it 
could  not,  unless  almost  entirely 
altered,  be  turned  to  account  by  a 
European  story-teller.  This  idea  is 
that  every  human  being  has  previously 
passed  through  many  existences,  and 
that  he  may  possibly  remember  what 
has  taken  place  in  one  of  them,  but  if 
he  reveals  it  he  will  straightway  die. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  replied  to 
some  inquisitive  person  who  asked  him 
ifhe^had  been  present  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  “  How  could  I  possibly  have 
been  there,  seeing  that  at  that  time  I 
was  a  camel  in  Bactria  ?”  But  he  may 
not  have  thought  himself  as  strictly 
pledged  to  secrecy  with  regard  to  his 
previous  existences  as  if  he  had  been  a 
genuine  Buddhist.  The  Indian  story 
is  as  follows.  A  queen,  who  was  de¬ 
voted  to  her  husband,  said  to  him  one 
day,  ”  O  king,  I  have  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  my  former  birth.  It  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  me  not  to  tell  it  ;  but  if  I 
do  tell  it,  it  will  cause  my  death.” 
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The  king  replied,  "  My  beloved,  I,  like 
you,  have  suddenly  remembered  my 
former  birth.  Therefore,  tell  me 
yours,  and  I  will  tell  you  mine.  Let 
what  will  be,  be.  For  who  can  alter 
the  decree  of  fate  ?'  ’  Thereupon  the 
tjueen  told  him  that  in  a  former  exist¬ 
ence  she  was  the  loving  wife  of  a  man¬ 
servant  named  Devadasa.  She  and  her 
husband  were  very  poor,  but  they  lived 
happily  together  in  a  house  “  into 
which  the  demon  of  quarrelling  never 
entered,"  .\t  length  a  famine  arose, 
and  they  were  nearly  starved  to  death. 
One  day,  when  they  had  scarcely  any 
food  in  the  house,  a  weary  Brahman  ar¬ 
rived,  and  to  him  they  gave  all  that 
they  had.  .^fter  the  visitor  had  de¬ 
parted,  Devadasa’s  breath  deserted  him, 
"as  if  angry  that  he  respected  a  guest 
more  than  it.”  After  that,  added  the 
queen,  "  1  heaped  up  in  honor  of  my  hus¬ 
band  a  suitable  pyre,  and  ascended  it, 
and  so  laid  down  the  load  of  my  calam¬ 
ity.  Then  I  was  born  in  a  royal  fatnily, 
and  I  became  your  queen,  for  the  tree 
of  good  deeds  produces  to  the  righteous 
inconceivable  glorious  fruit."  When 
the  queen  had  told  her  story,  the  king 
said  :  “  Come,  my  beloved,  I  am  that 
husband  of  thine  in  a  former  birth  ;  I 
was  that  very  Devadasa,  the  merchant’s 
servant,  for  I  have  remembered  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  former  existence  of  mine.” 
After  uttering  these  words,  and  having 
proved  his  identity  with  Devadasa,  the 
king,  despondent  and  yet  glad,  sud¬ 
denly  went  with  his  queen  to  heaven." 

Thoroughly  Oriental  in  its  machinery, 
but  interesting,  so  far  as  its  moral  is 
concerned,  to  all  lands  in  which  educa¬ 
tion  is  rightly  considered,  is  the  story 
of  Tapodatta.  That  Brahman,  "  though 
his  father  kept  worrying  him,  would 
not  learn  the  sciences  in* his  boyhood.” 
When  he  grew  up  "  he  found  himself 
censured  by  all,"  so  he  repented  of  his 
negligence,  and  went  to  the  bank  of  the 
Canges  "  in  order  to  perform  asceticism 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge." 
After  he  had  betaken  himself  to  severe 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  Indra  paid 
him  a  visit,  disguised  as  a  Brahman. 
Drawing  near  to  the  ascetic,  Indra  be¬ 
gan  to  take  grains  of  sand  from  the  bank 
and  throw  them  into  the  river.  Seeing 
that,  Tapodatta  broke  his  silence,  and 
said,  "  Brahman,  why  do  you  do  this 


unceasingly  Indra  replied,  "  I  am 
making  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges  for 
man  and  beast  to  cross  by."  Then 
Tapodatta  said,  "  You  fool,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges 
with  sand,  which  will  be  carried  away 
at  some  future  time  by  the  current?” 
When  Indra  heard  that,  he  said,  "If 
you  know  this  truth,  why  do  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  acquire  knowledge  by  vows 
and  fasting,  without  reading  or  hearing 
lectures  ?  The  horns  of  a  hare  may 
really  exist,*and  the  sky  may  be  adorned 
with  painting,  and  writing  may  be  per¬ 
formed  without  letters,  if  learning  may 
be  acquired  without  study.  If  it 
could  so  acquired,  no  one  in  this 
world  would  study  at  all.”  Having 
heard  these  words  and  acknowledged 
their  truth,  Tapodatta  "  put  a  stop  to 
his  self-mortification,  and  went  home.” 
In  this  moral  tale  there  is  a  slight  in¬ 
fusion  of  grim  humor,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  following  narrative  of 
matrimonial  misadventures.  A  certain 
woman  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
Her  mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  her, 
and  soon  afterward  one  of  her  brothers 
died,  and  "another  was  killed  by  an  ox. 
So  her  father,  attributing  the  three 
deaths  to  her  birth,  named  her  “  Three- 
Slayer."  When  she  had  grown  up  she 
was  married  to  a  husband  who  soon  ex¬ 
pired.  She  married  again,  and  the 
second  husband  died  also.  Then, 
“  led  astray  by  her  youthful  feelings,” 
she  took  a  third  husband,  and  he  died 
too.  “  In  this  way  she  lost  ten  hus¬ 
bands  in  succession,”  and  acquired  the 
name  of  ”  Ten-Slayer.”  After  that, 
her  father  became  ashamed  of  her,  and 
secluded  her  in  his  house.  But  one  day 
a  handsome  young  traveller  came  there 
as  a  guest,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Her  father  objected  to  her  marrying 
him,  saying,  “  Do  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  ;  it  is  too  disgraceful.  You  have 
lost  ten  husbands,  and  if  this  one  dies 
too,  people  will  laugh  consumedly.” 
•When  the  traveller  heard  this  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  No  chance  of  my  dying.  I 
have  lost  ten  wives,  one  after  another. 
So  we  are  on  a  par.”  After  this  ”  the 
villagers  assembled,  and  with  one  con¬ 
sent  gave  permission  to  Ten- Slayer  to 
marry  the  traveller,  and  she  took  him 
for  her  husband.  And  she  lived  some 
time  with  him  ;  but  at  last  he  was  seized 
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with  an  ague  and  died.  Then  she  was  as  such  came  more  within  the  reach  of 
called  ‘  Eleven-Slayer,”  and  even  the  English  ideas  than  the  Hindu  nurses  and 
stones  could  not  help  laughing  at  her.  the  Mussulman  manservant  who  told  the 
So  she  betook  herself  in  despondency  “  Indian  Fairy-Tales”  to  Miss  Maive 
to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  lived  the  Stokes.  Here  is  a  thoroughly  heathen- 
life  of  an  ascetic.”  ish  story  from  the  latter  collection. 

We  might  go  on  for  any  length  of  There  was  a  certain  man  who  was  so 
time  quoting  stories  from  the  two  works  poor  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
we  have  mentioned — Professor  Schief-  “  At  last  he  got  furious  with  Khuda  [or 
ner’s  selection  from  the  Tibetan  sacred  God],  and  said,  ‘  How  wicked  Khuda 
books,  and  Mr.  Tawney’s  rendering  of  is  !  He  gives  me  a  great  many  chil- 
the  Kashmir  statesman  Somadeva's  dren,  but  no  money.'  So  he  set  out  to 
Sanskrit  poem.  But  we  ^ill  devote  find  his  fate.”  After  many  wanderings, 
what  space  remains  to  a  few  specimens  during  which  he  w’as  entreated  to  solve 
of  such  folk-tales  as  are  contained  in  a  variety  of  problems,  ”  he  came  to  the 
Miss  Frere’s  “  Old  Deccan  Days,”  and  place  where  every  one’s  fate  lives.” 
Miss  Maive  Stokes's  ”  Indian  Fairy-  The  fates  were  stones,  some  standing 
Tales,”  two  small  volumes  which  com-  and  others  lying  on  the  ground.  “This 
prise  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  must  be  mine,”  he  said  ;  “it  is  lying 
valuable.  One  day,  says  the  tenth  of  on  the  ground,  that’s  why  1  am  so 
the  stories  told  to  Miss  Frere  by  her  poor.”  So  he  took  a  stick  and  beat  it 
ayah,  '*  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  all  day  long,  but  still  it  would  not  stir. 
Wind  went  out  to  dine  with  their  uncle  When  night  came  on  he  left  off  beating 
and  aunt,  the  Thunder  and  Lightning,  the  stone,  and  KhudS  ”  sent  a  soul  into 
Their  mother  (one  of  the  most  distant  the  poor  man's  fate,”  and  it  became  a 
stars  you  see  far  up  in  the  sky)  waited  man,  who  stood  looking  at  the  poor  man 
alone  for  her  children’s  return.”  The  and  said,  “  Why  have  you  beaten  me  so 
Sun  and  the  Wind  were  selfish,  and  much  ?”  The  poor  man  answered, 
brought  nothing  home  to  their  mother,  ”  Because  you  were  lying  down,  and  I 
but  the  Moon  remembered  her  absent  am  very  poor,  and  at  home  my  wife  and 
parent,  and  "  of  every  dainty  dish  that  children  are  starving.”  “Oh,  things 
was  brought  round,  she  placed  a  small  will  go  well  with  you  now,”  said  the 
portion  under  one  of  her  beautiful  long  fate  ;  and  the  man  was  satisfied.  More- 
finger-nails,  that  the  Star  also  might  over  the  fate  enabled  him  to  answer  all 
have  a  share  in  the  treat.  When  the  the  difficult  questions  which  had  been 
three  revellers  returned,  the  Star  was  asked  him  on  the  way.  The  leading 
angry  with  the  two  who  came  empty-  idea  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  very  like 
nailed  ;  and  she  cursed  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  Sicilian  tale  of  the  luckless 
said,  ”  Henceforth  your  rays  shall  ever  girl  with  whom  everything  went  wrong, 
be  hot  and  scorching,  and  shall  burn  all  until  at  last  she  was  able  to  discover  and 
that  they  touch.  And  men  shall  hate  to  propitiate  her  malevolent  fortune, 
you  and  cover  their  heads  when  you  ap-  The  word  Khuda  was  almost  invariably 
pear.”  And  to  the  Wind  she  said,  employed  by  the  tellers  of  the  “  Indian 
”  You  shall  always  blow  in  the  hot,  dry  Fairy-T.ales”  when  they  w'ish  to  speak 
weather,  and  shall  parch  and  shrivel  all  of  a  deity.  ‘‘  In  this,”  says  Mrs. 
living  things.  And  men  shall  detest  Whitley  Stokes,  in  one  of  the  excellent 
and  avoid  you  from  this  very  lime.”  notes  with  which  she  has  enriched  her 
But  to  the  filial  Moon  she  said,  “  Be-  youthful  daughter’s  story-book,  “  they 
cause  you  remembered  your  mother,  and  differed  from  the  narrator  Jof  the  ‘  Old 
kept  for  her  a  share  in  your  own  enjoy-  •  Deccan  Days  Stories,’  who  almost  al- 
ment,  from  henceforth  you  shall  be  ways  gives  her  gods  and  goddesses  their 
ever  cool,  and  calm,  and  bright.  No  Hindu  names  ;  probably  because,  being 
noxious  glare  shall  accompany  your  a  Christian,  she  had  no  religious  scruples 
pure  rays,  and  men  shall  always  call  you  to  deter  her  from  so  doing.”  Here  is 
*  blessed.’  ”  The  feminine  nature  here  one  of  the  tales  in  which  Khuda  plays  a 
ascribed  to  the  moon,  it  may  be  ob-  prominent  .part.  There  was  once  a 
served,  is  perhaps  a  Western  touch,  princess  who  was  so  beautiful  that  “  if 
Miss  Frere’s  ayah  was  a  Christian,  and  she  went  into  a  very  darkroom  it  was  all 
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lighted  up  by  her  beauty.”  Every 
morning  her  parents  used  to  weigh  her. 

“  She  only  weighed  one  flower,”  and  she 
ate  very  little  food.  This  made  her  fa¬ 
ther  unhappy,  and  he  said,  “I  cannot 
let  my  daughter  marry  any  one  who 
weighs  more  than  one  flower.”  After 
a  time  a  prince  wished  to  marry  her. 
Khuda  was  favorable  to  the  match,  so 
he  accompanied  the  prince  to  the  king's 
palace,  and  *”  made  him  weigh  very 
little.”  When  the  loving  prince  and  the 
light  princess  wxre  put  into  the  scales 
by  the  maiden’s  anxious  parent,  “  each 
weighed  one  flower,”  although  the 
prince  was  fat  and  the  princess  thin. 
Then  Khuda  went  back  to  heaven,  hav¬ 
ing  told  the  prince  that  he  would  be  free 
from  danger  as  long  as  he  wore  flowers 
in  his  ears.  The  marriage  took  place, 
and  all  went  well  for  a  time.  At  last 
one  day  the  prince  forgot  to  provide  his 
ears  with  flowers,  and  at  once  misfort¬ 
une  came  upon  him.  For  a  hideous 
hag  pushed  the  princess  into  a  tank,  in 
which  she  was  drowned,  and  then  as¬ 
sumed  her  place.  Khuda  brought  the 
dead  princess  to  life,  but  again  the  im¬ 
postor  killed  her.  A  second  time  was 
she  resuscitated  by  Khuda,  but  the  im¬ 
postor  calumniated  her,  and  induced  the 
prince  to  take  a  knife  and  cut  her  in 
pieces.  Thereupon  her  arms  and  legs 
”  grew  into  four  houses  ;  her  chest  be¬ 
came  a  tank,  and  her  head  a  hou.se  in 
the  middle  of  the  tank  ;  her  eyes  turned 
into  two  little  doves  ;  and  these  flve 
houses,  the  tank,  and  the  doves,  were 
transported  to  the  jungle.”  In  the 
course  of  time  the  prince,  while  hunt¬ 
ing,  saw  the  house,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep  inside  it.  Then  the  two  doves 
came  and  perched  above  his  head,  and 
he  overheard  their  conversation,  in 
which  the  story  of  his  calumniated  wife 
was  related.  Among  other  things  the 
birds  mentioned  how  the  prince  might 
recover  his  lost  princess.  The  prince 
acted  according  to  their  advice  next 
day,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
princess  when  she  came  to  bathe  in  a 
tank.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  her 
dress,  and  she  could  not  escape  without 
that.  In  vain  did  she  cry.  ‘‘Oh,  .give 
me  back  my  dress.  If  you  keep  it  I 
shall  die.  Three  times  has  Khud& 
brought  me  to  life,  but  he  will  bring  me 
to  life  no  more.”  The  prince  fell  at 


her  feet  and  begged  her  pardon,  and 
they  were  reconciled,  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterward.  And  the  impostor  was 
cut  to  pieces  and  buried  in  the  jungle. 

Some  of  *the  incidents  in  this  story 
figure  also  in  Europ>ean  folk-tales,  many 
of  which  narrate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
‘‘  Calumniated  Wife,”  and  the  “  Sub¬ 
stituted  Bride,”  after  whom  two  exten¬ 
sive  groups  of  stories  are  named.  Why 
the  change  of  wives  so  often  takes  place 
beside  a  piece  of  water  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  are  as  puzzling  as  that 
which  asks  why  lemons  which  contain 
fairy  princesses  never  ought  to  be 
opened  except  beside  a  stream  or  pool. 
In  the  original  forms  of  many  Oriental 
legends  such  problems  may  have  had 
some  mythological  significance.  But  it 
is  hard  to  decipher  their  meaning  in  the 
distorted  shapes  which  even  in  Asia 
those  legends  have  assumed  after  long 
wanderings  from  land  to  land.  It  is 
harder  still  to  comprehend  their  inner 
sense  after  they  have  passed,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  so  many  Buddhistic 
long  narratives  and  short  fables,  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  and  have  been  adapted 
to  the  usages  of  alien  races,  tongues, 
and  creeds.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
fathom  these  mythological  mysteries, 
we  will  give  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 
present  article  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
the  purely  moral  tales  narrated  by  Miss 
Maive  Stokes’s  Hindu  story-tellers. 

The  first — the  subject  of  which,  like 
that  of  Prince  Visvantara’s  generosity, 
has  afforded  a  theme  to  Indian  sages 
and  sages — tells  how  King  Harchand 
used  to  pray  a  great  deal  to  Khuda,  and 
Khuda  was  very  fond  of  him  ;  so  he 
said  one  day,  ‘‘  To  see  if  King  Har¬ 
chand  really  loves  me,  I  will  make  him 
very  poor  for  twelve  years.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  garden,  ‘‘  full  of  lovely  flowers 
and  fruits  which  he  prized  greatly,” 
was  ravaged  by  a  wild  boar,  and  all  the 
money  in  his  treasury  was  turned  into 
charcoal.  Now  “  every  morning  when  he 
bathed  he  used  to  give  some  poor  fakir 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold.”  His 
mind  was  greatly  troubled  when  he 
found  that  he  had  nothing  but  charcoal 
to  offer  to  a  holy  man  to  whom  he  had 
promised  his  usual  alms.  The  only 
thing  which  occurred  to  him  to  do,  in 
order  to  keep  his  word,  was  to  sell  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife  and  his  boy  as  slaves. 
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Collectively  they  fetched  the  promised 
amount  of  gold,  which  he  accordingly 
handed  over  to  the  fakir,  who  was,  like 
the  wild  boar,  no  other  than  Khuda 
himself  in  disguise.  The  man  to  whom 
the  king  sold  himself  set  him  to  watch 
beside  a  tank,  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  cast,  ordering  him  to  de¬ 
mand  a  rupee  for  every  adult  corpse, 
and  eight  annas  for  every  child's  body, 
and  if  the  bearers  had  no  money  to  ex¬ 
act  a  piece  of  cloth.  .After  a  long  time 
the  king’s  son  died,  and  the  bereaved 
queen  brought  the  body  to  the  tank. 
Recognizing  her  husband  in  the  tank- 
keeper,  she  thought  that  she  would  es¬ 
cape  without  payment.  Kut  he  sternly 
demanded  the  eight  annas,  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  duty  to  his  master.  As  the 
enslaved  queen  had  no  money,  she  was 
obliged  to  part  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  solitary  raiment,  after  which  the 
king  threw  his  boy’s  body  into  the  tank. 
Soon  afterward,  having  caught  a  fish, 
the  king  was  about  to  console  himself 
with  an  unwonted  meal,  when  the  fish, 
although  it  had  been  killed  and  cooked, 
suddenly  came  to  life  again,  and  slipped 
back  into  the  tank.  Sadly  did  the  king 
sit  down  by  the  waterside  unfed.  But 
all  he  said  was,  “  For  twelve  years  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  get  anything  to 
eat  ;  how  long  will  Khuda  keep  me 
without  food  ?”  Then  “  Khuda  was 
very  pleased  with  Harchand  for  being 
so  patient,  for  he  had  never  com¬ 
plained.”  So  he  came  down  to  earth  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  and  visited  the  tank 
by  the  side  of  which  the  king  was  keep¬ 
ing  his  accustomed  watch  over  the  dead. 
“  Would  you  like  to  have  your  wife  and 
your  son  back  again  ?”  asked  the  deity. 
‘‘Yes,  I  should;  but  how  can  I  get 
them?”  replied  the  king.  “Tell  me 
truly,”  continued  Khuda,  “  would  you 
like  to  have  your  .kingdom  back 
again  ?”  ”  Indeed  I  should,”  answered 
Harchand.  Then  the  body  of  the  dead, 
child  floated  ashore,  and  came  to  life. 
And  the  disguised  deity  ransomed  the 
king  and  the  queen  from  their  respective 
owners,  and  sent  them  home  with  their 
boy.  And  “  when  they  reached  the 
palace  the  garden  was  in  splendid 
beauty.  The  charcoal  was  turned  back 
into  gold  and  silver  and  jewels.  The 
servants  were  in  waiting  as  usual.  And 


they  went  into  the  palace,  and  lived  hap¬ 
pily  forevermore.” 

The  second  story  may  call  to  mind 
some  mediaeval  Christian  legends. 
There  was  once  a  vicious  young  prince 
who  was  betrothed  to  a  virtuous 
maiden.  Before  the  marriage  took  place 
he  became  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard, 
and  behaved  so  badly  that  his  father  and 
mother  died  of  grief.  After  their  death 
he  continued  leading  a  dissolute  life, 
until  at  last  he  had  no  money  left,  and 
was  obliged  to  wander  about  living  on 
charity.  Meantime  his  betrothed  was 
doing  all  that  was  good.  She  had  given 
to  the  poor  half  the  money  her  parents 
left  her  when  they  died,  and  ‘‘  spent  her 
days  in  praying  to  (lod,  and  in  reading 
in  a  holy  book  ;  and  though  she  was  so 
young,  she  was  wise  and  very  good.” 
One  day  the  poverty-stricken  prince 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  she  received  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  food  and  clothing. 
He  wanted  to  marry  her  at  once  ;  but 
she  told  him  he  must  first  go  out  into 
the  jungle  and  see  four  sights.  So  he 
went  forth,  and  what  he  saw  was  this. 
In  one  corner  of  a  large  tank  he  be¬ 
held  ‘‘  a  man  and  woman  who  had  good 
clothes,  good  food,  good  beds,  and 
servants  to  wait  on  them,  and  seemed 
very  happy.”  In  another  ‘‘  he  saw  a 
wretchedly  poor  man  and  his  wife,  who 
did  nothing  but  cry  and  sob  because 
they  had  no  food  to  eat,  no  water  to 
drink,  no  bed  to  lie  on,  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them.’’  At  the  third  corner 
were  two  little  fishes,  which  were  inces¬ 
santly  leaping  up  into  the  air  and  drop¬ 
ping  back  again  ;  and  at  the  fourth  was 
‘‘  a  huge  demon,  who  was  heating  sand 
in  an  enormous  iron  pot,  under  which 
he  kept  up  a  big  fire.”  The  prince  re¬ 
turned,  and  told  his  betrothed  what  he 
had  seen.  She  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  spectacle.  The  happy 
pair,  she  said,  were  her  own  parents. 
She  had  been  good  to  them  while  they 
lived,  and  after  their  death  she  had 
given  half  of  their  substance  to  the  poor, 
and  on  the  other  half  she  had  “  lived 
quietly,  and  tried  to  be  good.”  There¬ 
fore  they  were  made  happy  in  their  post¬ 
humous  existence.  But  the  wretched 
man  and  woman,  she  told  him,  were  his 
parents,  who  were  in  misery  because  he 
had  gambled  and  drunk  till  they  died  of 
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grief,  and  had  afterward  drunk  and  told  him  that  the  demon  whom  he  had 
gambled  all  their  money  away.  As  to  seen  was  heating  the  sand  in  the  iron 
the  two  fishes,  she  continued,  “  they  pot  for  him,  because  he  had  been  such 
were  the  two  little  children  we  should  a  wicked  man.  No  sooner  had  the 
have  had  if  you  had  taken  me  to  your  maiden  told  all  this  to  the  prince  than 
home  as  your  wife.  Now  they  cannot  she  died.  “  But  he  did  not  get  any  bet- 
be  born,  for  they  can  find  no  bodies  in  ter.  He  gambled  and  drank  all  her 
which  to  be  born  ;  so  Khuda  has  money  away,  and  lived  a  wretched  life, 
ordered  them  to  rise  and  sink  in  the  air  wandering  about  like  a  fakir  till  his 
in  these  fishes'  forms."  Finally  she  death." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


ANCRUM  MOOR: 

A  HISTORICAL  BALLAD. 


The  sojourner  on  the  classic  banks 
of  the  Tweed  who  may  have  some  float¬ 
ing  memories  of  the  confused  doings  in 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  tragic  history 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  was  be¬ 
ing  foreshadowed  by  the  state  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  her  birth,  will  probably  have  the 
curiosity  to  visit  the  ridge  of  Ancrum 
Moor,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Boswells, 
on  the  Jedburgh  Road,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Teviot,  which  rolls 
here  through  the  beautiful  domain  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  toward  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The 
high  ground  is  well  marked  to  the  eye 
by  a  row  of  pine  trees  running  from 
west  to  east,  about  half  a  mile  long  ; 
along  this  breezy  ridge  a  well-trodden 
path  leads,  marking  the  march  of  many 
a  patriotic  pilgrim  on  a  summer’s  holi¬ 
day  ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  path 
the  pedestrian  comes  suddenly  on  a 
plain  stone  enclosure,  made  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  district,  and  within  the 
enclosure  an  erect  slab  or  memorial 
stone,  bearing  an  inscription  easily  read 
as  follows  : 

“  Fair  Maiden  Lilliard  lies  beneath  this  stane  ; 

Small  was  her  stature,  but  mickle  was  her 
fame  ; 

Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  full  many 
thumps. 

And  when  her  legs  were  cuttit  off  she  fought 
upon  her  stumps.” 

The  affair  in  which  this  Border  Ama¬ 
zon  played  such  a  stout  part,  took  place 
in  the  year  1544,  and  was  one  of  the 
bloody  sequels  of  the  insolent  course  of 
dictation  to  Scotland  which  Henry  VIII, 
commenced  immediately  after  the 


decease  of  James  V.,  the  father  of 
Queen  Mary.  This  imperious  Tudor, 
accustomed,  w’ith  the  help  of  the 
strong-willed  Machiavelian  Cromwell,  to 
bear  down  everything  before  him  at 
home,  and  looking  eagerly  about  him 
for  some  field  in  which  he  might  find 
compensation  to  England  for  her  reluc¬ 
tantly  abandoned  dream  of  a  French  in¬ 
heritance,  found  nothing  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  more  plausible  than  the  offer  of  the 
hand  of  his  young  son  Edward  to  the 
infant  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  this 
project  he  could  the  more  hopefully 
cherish,  as  he  happened  at  that  time  to 
hold  a  large  number  of  notable  Scottish 
prisoners  in  his  keep  from  the  recent 
battle  of  Solway  Moss.  The  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  which  this  project  might 
have  secured  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  it  actually  took  place,  w'as  a 
matter  which  many  of  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  and  best-disposed  statesmen  in 
Scotland  were  not  unwilling  to  entertain, 
especially  as  at  that  moment  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  the  prominent  champion  of 
Protestantism,  might  serve  to  secure  the 
nation  against  the  machinations  of  the 
still  powerful  Catholic  party  in  the 
country.  But  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  the  self-willed  despot  made  his 
matrimonial  proposals  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  their  acceptance  ;  his  demands, 
in  which  he  assumed  the  tone  of  Edward 
Longshanks,  roused  the  pride  of  the 
people,  whom  he  ought  rather  to  have 
conciliated  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  after  a  series  of  hasty  plunges  into 
war  to  enforce  his  unreasonable  claims, 
he  made  foes  of  his  best  friends,  and 
ultimately  threw  the  nation  back  into  its 
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old  French  alliance,  and  •  a  French 
matrimonial  connection  to  boot.  In 
the  year  (544,  two  rapacious  assaults 
were  made  by  this  bloody  suitor  on  the 
country  of  his  son's  spear-purchased 
bride  :  the  one  by  sea  upon  Edinburgh, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford  ;  the  other  on  the  Border  counties, 
led  by  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  Sir  Bryan 
Layton.  It  is  in  this  invasion  which, 
after  ravaging  the  country  as  far  as  Mel¬ 
rose,  with  a  series  of  horrors  only  too 
common  in  those  days,  ended  in  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  invaders  and  the  death  of 
the  two  wardens  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum 
Moor. 

In  the  ballad,  I  have  followed  closely 
the  historical  account  as  given  by  Tytler 
in  his  “  History  of  Scotland,”  except 
that  I  have  omitted  the  previous  affair 
at  Melrose  altogether,  and  brought  the 
invaders  directly  down  upon  Ancrum. 
Any  minute  details  of  strategical  move¬ 
ments— if  the  military  movements  of 


those  times  might  merit  the  name — pre¬ 
vious  to  the  victorious  result,  would 
have  been  not  less  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  Border  ballad  than  destitute  of 
all  historical  value. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  the  tradition  of 
the  heroine  of  the  fray  continuing  the 
fight  on  her  stumps  after  her  legs  were 
cut  off,  and  which  no  doubt  has  its 
humorous  aspect,  is  founded  on  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  historical  fact  that  a  body 
of  women  did  join  in  the  battle  ;  as 
little  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
stout  little  maid  of  Maxton  was  the  first 
in  the  fray,  and  distinguished  herself  in 
a  fashion  that  naturally  led  to  the 
humorous  exaggeration  contained  in  the 
memorial  verses.  Such  exaggerations 
belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  ballad,  and  must  be  taken  kindly, 
like  not  a  few  things  in  Homer  that  mar 
the  sublime  in  some  of  his  most  effective 
passages. — J.  S.  B.] 


King  Henry  was  a  rampant  loon. 

No  Turk  more  bold  than  he 
To  tread  the  land  with  iron  shoon 
And  tramp  with  royal  glee. 

God  made  him  king  of  England  ;  there 
His  royal  lust  had  scope 
Tightly  to  hold  beneath  his  thumb 
People  and  peer  and  Pope. 

And  bishops’  craft  and  lawyers’  craft 
Were  cobwebs  light  to  him. 

And  law  and  right  were  blown  like  chaff 
Before  his  lordly  whim. 

And  many  a  head  of  saint  and  sage 
In  ghastly  death  lay  low. 

That  never  a  man  on  English  ground 
Might  say  King  Henry  no. 

Now  he  would  swallow  Scotland  too 
To  glut  his  royal  maw. 

And  sent  his  ships,  two  hundred  sail. 

Be  west  North  Berwick  Law. 

And  he’ hath  sworn  by  force  to  weld 
Two  kingdoms  into  one, 

When  Scotland’s  queen  with  Scotland’s  rights 
Is  wed  to  England’s  son. 

And  he  hath  heaped  the  quay  of  Leith 
With  devastation  dire, 

And  swept  fair  Embro’s  stately  town 
Three  days  with  raging  fire. 
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And  he  hath  hired  two  red-cross  loons,* 
False  Lennox  and  Glencairn, 

From  royal  Henry's  graceless  grace 
A  traitor's  wage  to  earn. 

•  And  he  hath  said  to  the  warders  twain — 
Sir  Ralph  and  stout  Sir  Bryan — 

“  Ride  north,  and  closely  pare  the  claws 
Of  that  rude  Scottish  lion. 


“  And  all  the  land  benorth  Carlisle 
That  your  good  sword  secures — 

Teviotdale  and  Lauderdale, 

And  the  Merse  with  all  its  moors. 

Land  of  the  Douglas,  Ker,  and  Scott,— 

My  seal  hath  made  it  yours." 

And  they  have  crossed  from  Carter  Fell, 

And  laid  the  helds  all  bare  ; 

And  they  have  harried  Jeddart  town. 

And  spoiled  the  abbey  there. 

And  they  have  ravaged  hearth  and  hall. 

With  steel  untaught  to  si>are 
Or  tottering  eld,  or  screaming  babe. 

Or  tearful  lady  fair. 

And  they  have  come  with  snorting  speed, 

Plashing  through  mire  and  mud. 

And  plunged  with  hot  and  haughty  hoof 
Through  Teviot's  silver  flood. 

And  past  the  stronghold  of  the  Ker  f 
Like  rattling  hail  they  pour. 

Right  in  the  face  of  Penilheugh, 

And  up  to  Ancrum  Moor. 

"  Where  be  these  caitiff  Scots  ?"  outcries  -  > 

Layton,  with  hasty  fume. 

"  There  !  ”  cries  Sir  Eure  ;  “  the  cowards  crouch 
Behind  the  waving  broom. 

“  Have  at  them,  boys  !  they  may  not  stand 
Before  our  strong-hoofed  mass  ; 

Like  clouds  they  come,  and  like  the  drift 
Of  rainless  clouds  they  pass  !" 

“  Not  so.  Sir  Eure  !  ye  do  not  well 
Thus  with  light  word  to  scorn 
The  Douglas  blood,  the  strong  right  arm 
Of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn. 

*The  Border  clans  who  had  been  induced  to  side  with  Henry  wore  the  red  cross  of  St. 
(ieorge  as  a  badt^e  to  distinguish  them  from  the  patriotic  party.  The  defection  of  some  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Scottish  nobility  from  the  national  cause  on  this  occasion  was  not,  1  am 
afraid,  a  solitary  instance  of  baseness,  which  never  bears  a  fouler  front  than  when  found  in 
their  class. 

f  Ancrum  House,  now  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Ancrum,  but  at  the  date  of  the 
bailed  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Kers.  _ 
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‘  Lo  !  where  they  rise  behind  the  broom 
And  stand  in  bristling  pride, 

Sharp  as  the  jag  of  a  gray  sea-crag 
That  flouts  the  billowy  tide. 

‘  With  six-foot  lances  sharply  set 
They  stand  in  serried  lines, 

Like  Macedonian  phalanx  old. 

Or  rows  of  horrid  pines.”  ^ 

Sir  Eure  was  hot  :  he  might  not  hear. 

Nor  pause  to  weigh  the  chances. 

But  spurred  his  steed  in  mid  career 
Upon  the  frieze  of  lances. 

Madly  they  plunge  with  foaming  speed 
On  that  sliarp  fence  of  steel, 

And  on  the  ground  with  bleeding  flanks 
They  tumble,  toss,  and  reel. 

Charge  upon  charge  ;  but  all  in  vain 
The  red-cross  troop  advances — 

Rider  and  horse,  high  heaped  in  death. 

Lay  sprawling  'neath  the  lances. 

But  what  is  this  that  now  I  see  ? 

In  battailous  array 

Matrons  and  maids  from  Ancrum  town 
Are  mingled  in  the  fray. 

A  goodly  band  ;  not  Sparta  bred 
More  valiant-hearted  maids 
Than  these  that  front  the  fight  to-day 
With  pitchforks  and  with  spades. 

And  as  they  come,  “  Broomhouse  !  ”  they 
These  butcher  loons  shall  rue 
Their  damned  force  on  that  fair  dame 
Whom  at  Broomhouse  they  slew.* 

And  there  stands  one,  and  leads  the  van — 
A  Maxton  f  maid,  not  tall. 

But  with  heroic  soul  supreme 
She  soars  above  them  all. 

With  giant  strokes  she  flails  about. 

And  heaps  a  score  of  dead. 

That  bring — oh  woe  !  a  vengeful  troop 
Upon  her  single  head. 

With  swoop  of  trenchant  blades*  they  come. 
And  cut  her  legs  away, 

And  look  that  she  shall  straightway  fall 
On  ground  and  bite  the  clay. 


*  In  one  of  their  savage  raids,  the  troops  of  the  warder  had  burned  the  tower  of  Broom¬ 
house,  and  in  it  its  lady,  a  noble  and  aged  matron,  with  her  whole  family. —  Tytler. 

f  A  village  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ancrum  Moor,  once  very  populous,  and 
still  marked  by  an  old  cross. 
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Say,  is  it  by  St.  Botban’s  power, 

Or  by  St.  Boswell’s  grace, 

That  still  she  fights,  and  swings  her  arms. 

And  stoutly  holds  her  place  ? 

I  know  not ;  but  true  men  were  there, 

And  saw  her  stand  a  while 
Fighting,  till  streams  of  her  brave  blood 
Gave  rivers  to  the  soil  ; 

And  then  she  fell  ;  and  true  men  there. 

Upon  the  blood-stained  moor. 

Upraised  a  stone  to  tell  her  fame, 

That  ever  shall  endure. 

All  praise  to  Humes,  and  Kers,  and  Scotts  ! 

But  fair  Maid  Lilliard’s  deed 
Shall  in  green  honor  keep  this  spot. 

While  Teviot  runs  to  Tweed  ! 
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SENILIA:  PROSE  POEMS  BY  IVAN  TURGENIEF. 

TRANSLATED  BY  M.  C.  R. 


The  following  preface  to  the  edition 
of  the  European  Messenger  will  explain 
the  origin  of  the  pieces  below  : 

Ivan  Ssergcjewitch  Turgenief,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  request,  has  given  us 
his  permission  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  fleeting  thoughts,  fancies,  and  im¬ 
pressions,  which  he,  from  time  to  time, 
has  noted  amid  the  varied  scenes  of  daily 
life — his  own,  as  well  as  others — during 
the  past  five  years,  and  which  he  has 
committed  to  paper.  For  these,  as  for 
many  others,  no  place  was  found  in  the 
already  completed  and  published  works 
of  the  author.  They  form  a  collection 
in  themselves,  and  the  author  has,  mean¬ 
while,  selected  fifty  fragments  from 
among  them. 

.^t  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  sheets  now  published 
by  us,  I.  S.  Turgenief  wrote  : 

“  The  reader  should  not  peruse  these 
‘  Prose  Poems'*  in  succession  ;  they 
would  most  probably  weary  him,  and  he 
would  throw  the  book  aside.  But  he 
may  read  them  singly,  one  to-day, 
another  to-morrow,  and  then,  perhaps, 
one  or  the  other  may  sink  into  his 
soul.” 

These  sheets  have  no  collective  title  ; 
outside  the  envelope  containing  them 
New  Skeies. — Vou  XXXIX  ,  No.  i 


the  author  wrote  :  ”  Senilia — .\n  Old 
Man’s  Fancies  — but  we  prefer  the 
words  which  he  let  fall  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  above-quoted  letter :  “  Prose 
Poems,”  and  publish  the  leaflets  under 
this  title.  It  thoroughly  explains  our 
views,  both  as  regards  the  source  from 
whence  these  sketches  have  flowed — the 
author’s  soul,  which  is  well  knowti  for 
its  sympathy  with  all  questions  that 
move  humanity — as  well  as  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  poenis  may  convey  to 
the  reader.  For  they  are  really  poems, 
although  written  in  prose.  We  print 
them  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
at  the  year  1878. 

Part  I. — 1878. 

IN  THE  VILLAGE. 

It  is  the  last  day  of  July  ;  a  thousand 
wersts  wide  around  is  Russia — home. 

The  whole  , heaven  is  a  shadowless 
azure,  only  one  solitary,  tiny  cloud 
floats  therein,  and  melts  away.  Perfect 
calm,  heat.  ...  An  atmosphere  like 
lukewarm  milk. 

The  larks  chant,  the  doves  coo,  the 
swallows  dart  about,  silent  and  swift  as 
arrows ;  the  horses  whinny  as  they 
graze,  and  there  stand  the  dogs,  gently 
wagging  their  tales,  without  barking. 
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There  is  a  faint  scent  of  smoke,  of 
hay,  of  tar,  and  of  leather.  The  field 
of  hemp  is  already  ripe,  and  exhales  its 
intense  but  agreeable  perfume. 

In  a  deep  but  not  a  precipitous  ravine 
stands  an  array  of  weather-beaten  pol¬ 
lard  willows.  Beneath  them  flows  a 
streamlet,  and  the  little  stones  on  its 
bed  tremble  under  the  eddying  surface 
of  the  water.  In  the  distance,  where 
heaven  meets  earth,  one  can  see  ihe 
blue  lines  of  a  large  river. 

On  one  side  of  the  ravine  stand  small 
and  neat  granaries,  with  firmly  closed 
doors  ;  on  the  other  side  some  five  or 
six  peasants’  huts,  built  of  pine  logs,  and 
roofed  with  planks.  Each  roof  is 
crowned  by  the  little  house  for  starlings, 
perched  on  a  long  pole  ;  on  the  gables 
are  horses’  heads  with  stiff  manes,  cut 
out  of  sheet  iron.  The  unequal  win¬ 
dow-panes  glitter  with  rainbow  hues. 
Vases  of  flowers  are  painted  in  exceed- 
ingly  primitive  style  on  the  window 
shutters.  Solid  benches  stand  before 
the  houses,  here  and  there  a  round, 
curled-up  cat,  with  keen,  piercing  eyes  ; 
beyond  the  high  door-step  the  dark, 
cool  entrance  to  the  house. 

I  recline  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  upon  an  outspread  horse-cloth  ; 
around  me  are  heaps  of  new-mown, 
steaming,  fragrant  grass.  The  practical 
pea^nts  have  spread  their  hay  in  front 
of  their  houses,  in  order  that  it  may  dry 
thoroughly  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  then 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  barn  ;  after  that  it 
rests  luxuriously. 

Curly-headed  children  peep  out  of  the 
hay-cocks  ;  tufted  hens  flutter  around, 
and  search  for  little  beetles  ;  a  puppy 
curls  itself  round  in  a  heap  of  straw. 

Brown-haired  youths,  in  neat,  broadly- 
girt  shirts  and  heavy  boots,  lean  with 
their  breasts  against  a  peasant's  cart  , 
they  laugh  and  jest  among  themselves. 

A  young,  round-cheeked  woman  looks 
out  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  laughs, 
partly  at  the  boys,  partly  at  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  romps  in  the  hay. 

Another  young  woman  is  drawing 
with  her  powerful  arms  the  great,  drip¬ 
ping  bucket  out  of  the  well.  The 
bucket  trembles  and  swings  on  the  rope, 
and  long  shining  drops  fall  from  it. 

Beside  me  stands  an  old  woman  ;  she 
is  attired  in  a  new  gown,  and  new 
leather  shoes. 
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Three  rows  of  large  glass  beads  encir¬ 
cle  her  lean  and  sunburned  neck  ;  her 
hoary  head  is  wrapped  in  a  yellow  hand¬ 
kerchief,  spotted  with  red,  which  hangs 
over  her  lustreless  eyes. 

But  the  aged  eyes  smile  kindly  ;  the 
whole  wrinkled  visage  smiles.  This  old 
woman  has  left  nearly  eighty  years  be¬ 
hind  her,  .  .  .  and  one  can  still  see 
that  she  was  beautiful  in  her  youth. 

In  the  brown,  parted  fingers  of  her 
right  hand  she  holds  a  jar  of  cool  milk, 
just  fetched  from  the  cellar.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  jar  seems  to  be  beaded  with 
drops  of  dew.  With  her  left  hand  she 
offers  me  a  large  piece  of  black  bread, 
yet  warm  ;  “  Eat,  and  be  welcome  !” 

Suddenly  the  cock  crows  and  flaps 
his  wings  vigorously.  After  a  pause,  a 
calf  bleats  a  reply  from  within  the  closed 
stable. 

"  Those  are  what  I  call  oats  !”  I 
hear  my  coachman  exclaim.  .  .  . 

This  content,  this  repose,  this  abun¬ 
dance,  in  this  free,  Russian  village  !  Oh, 
what  calm  and  what  bliss  ! 

And  I  think  to  myself  :  Why  do  we 
so  urgently  need  a  cross  upon  the  dome 
of  the  holy  St.  Sophia  in  Byzantium, 
and  all  other  things,  after  which  we 
townsmen  strive  so  earnestly  ? 

Ftbritary,  1878. 

A  CONVERSATION. 

A  human  foot  has  never  yet  ascended 
the  Jungfrau  nor  the  Finsteraarhorn. 

The  summit  of  the  Alps  .  .  .  a  per¬ 
fect  chain  of  steep  rocks  .  .  .  the 
depths  of  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

Above  the  mountains  a  pale-green 
heaven,  still  and  clear.  Hard,  severe 
frost  ;  firm,  glittering  snow  ;  from  un¬ 
der  the  snow  protude  gloomy,  ice-in- 
crusted,  weather-beaten  twigs. 

Two  Colossi,  two  giants,  rise  on 
eithe*^  side  of  the  horizon  :  the  Jungfrau 
and  the  Finsteraarhorn.  And  the  Jung¬ 
frau  asks  her  neighbor  :  “  What  is  the 
news  ?  Thou  canst  gaze  around  more 
easily  than  I,  what  is  happening  there 
below  ?” 

A  thousand  years  elapse — a  minute. 
And  Finsteraarhorn  thunders  in  reply  : 
“  Impenetrable  clouds  veil  the  earth.  .  . 
Wait!” 

Another  thousand  years  elapse — a 
minute. 

“  What  now  ?”  asks  the  Jungfrau.' 
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“  Now  I  can  see  :  there  below  every¬ 
thing  is  unchanged,  confused,  and 
small.  Blue  water,  black  forests, 
masses  of  gray,  piled-up,  towering 
stone.  And  all  around  those  little 
beetles  still  swarm,  you  know  them, 
those  with  two  legs  ;  who,  hitherto,  have 
never  been  able  to  sully  my  summit  nor 
thine." 

"  Mankind  ?” 

"  Ves,  mankind.” 

*’  A  thousand  3  ears  elapse  once  more — 
a  minute. 

"  And  what  now  ?"  asks  the  Jung¬ 
frau. 

"  It  appears  to  me  as  if  a  few  of  these 
beetles  had  become  visible,”  thunders 
h'insteraarhorn  ;  "  it  has  grown  clearer 
there  below  ;  the  waters  are  diminished, 
the  forests  less  dense  !” 

And  yet  another  thousand  years  go 
by — a  minute. 

“What  seest  thou  now?”  asks  the 
Jungfrau. 

“  round  us,  close  at  hand,  it  seems 
to  grow  clearer,”  replies  P'insteraar- 
horn  ;  ”  but  there,  in  the  distance, 
there  are  still  specks  in  the  valleys, 
something  still  stirs  there.” 

“  And  now  ?”  asks  the  Jungfrau  after 
another  thousand  years— a  minute. 

‘‘  Now  it  is  good,”  answers  Finsteraar- 
horn  ;  “  it  is  pure  everywhere  ;  per¬ 
fectly  white,  wherever  one  looks.  .  .  . 
Our  snow  is  everywhere,  spotless  snow 
and  ice.  All  is  frozen.  Now  it  is  good 
and  quiet. 

”  Yes,  now  it  is  good  !"  assents  the 
Jungfr.iu.  ”  And  now,  thou  hast  chat¬ 
tered  sufficiently,  old  one.  Let  us  now 
sleep  a  little.” 

”  Yes,  it  is  time.” 

So  they  sleep,  those  giant  mountains  ; 
and  the  clear,  green  heaven  slumbers 
above  the  everlastingly  silent  earth. 

February,  1878. 

THE  OLD  WOMAN. 

I  wandered  alone  in  a  distant 
meadow. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
heard  light,  cautious  footsteps  behind 
me.  .  .  .  Some  one  w^s  following  me. 

I  looked  round — and  discovered  a 
little,  humpbacked  old  woman,  com¬ 
pletely  swathed  in  gray  rags.  Only  her 
face— a  yellow,  wrinkled,  keen,  tooth¬ 
less  face — peered  out. 


I  advanced  toward  her.  .  . 
mained  standing. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ? 
Are  you  a  beggar  ?  Do  you  ask  alms  ?’ ' 

The  old  woman  answered  nothing.  I 
bent  down  toward  her  and  remarked 
that  both  her  eyes  were  veiled  with  a 
white,  half-transparent  membrane,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  one  finds  in  many 
birds  that  shelter  their  eyes  from  a  too- 
glaring  light. 

But  this  old  woman’s  membrane  was 
motionless,  it  was  never  lifted  from  the 
pupil.  ...  I  concluded  from  this  that 
she  was  blind. 

“  Do  you  demand  alms  ?”  I  repeated 
my  question.  "  Why  do  you  follow 
me  ?”  But  still  the  old  woman  replied 
not,  but  only  bowed  herself  a  little 
lower. 

I  turned  round  and  pursued  my  road. 

And  again  I  heard  the  same  soft, 
stealthy,^measured  footsteps  behind  me. 

“This  woman  again!”  I  thought; 
“  what  does  she  want  with  me  ?”  But 
immediately  I  added  to  myself :  ”  Prob¬ 
ably  she  may  have  wandered  from  the 
path  in  her  blindness,  and  she  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  in  order  to 
arrive  witn  me  at  some  inhabited  neigh¬ 
borhood.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it  !” 

But  a  curious  unrest  took  possession 
of  me,  ...  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  1 
were  following  the  given  direction  of  this 
old  woman,  and  not  she  mine  ;  that  she 
was  forcing  me  forward,  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  and  that  1  un¬ 
willingly  obeyed  her. 

Meanwhile  1  go  further  and  further. 
.  .  .  And  there  before  me,  exactly  in 
the  direction  of  my  path,  is  something 
black  ;  it  grows  wider ;  ...  it  is  a 
ditch.  ...  “A  grave  I”  the  thought 
came  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  she 
is  forcing  me  toward  it. 

I  turn  round  short.  The  old  woman 
is  still  by  me.  .  .  .  But  now  she  can 
see.  She  glares  at  me  with  large,  evil, 
menacing  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  ...  I  look  closer  at  her  face,  at 
her  eyes.  .  .  .  And  there  again  was  the 
dim  membrane,  and  again  the  same  in¬ 
firm  and  sightless  lineaments. 

”  Ah  !”  I  reflect.  ...”  This  old 
woman  is — my  Fate  ;  that  Fate  which 
mankind  cannot  escape.” 

“Cannot  escape  ?  cannot  escape? 
What  a  delusion.  ...  1  will  attempt  to 
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do  so  And  I  strike  out  in  a  different 
direction. 

I  hasten,  .  .  .  but  the  airy  footsteps 
rustle  behind  me,  near,  so  near,  .  .  . 
and  still  before  me  is  that  gloomy  pit. 

I  turn,  and  pursue  another  path.  .  . 
and  still  this  same  rustle  behind  me,  and 
the  same  dark  speck  before  me. 

And  as  I  turn,  now  here,  now  there, 
like  a  hunted  hare,  .  .  .  ’tis  ever  the 
same,  ever  the  same  ! 

“  Stop  !”  I  say  to  myself,  “  now  I 
will  deceive  her  !  I  will  remain  still.” 
Suddenly  I  throw  myself  upon  the 
earth. 

The  old  woman  stands  two  paces  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  hear  her  not,  but  I  feel 
that  she  is  there.  And  suddenly  I  see  ; 
yonder  speck,  that  was  visible  in  the 
distance,  floats,  crawls  toward  me  ! 

God  !  .  .  .  I  look  behind  me.  .  .  . 
The  old  woman  stares  rigidly  at  me, 
and  her  toothless  mouth  is  distorted  by 
a  smile.  ... 

“  Thou  shall  not  escape  me  !”* 

February,  1878. 

MY  DOG. 

We  two  are  together  in  the  study,  my 
dog  and  1.  .  .  .  Outside  a  featful 
storm  is  raging. 

The  dog  sits  before  me  and  gazes 
straight  into  my  eyes.  I  also  gaze  into 
his  eyes. 

Fie  seems  as  if  he  must  say  something 
to  me.  Fie  is  dumb,  has  no  language, 
no  ideas  of  his  own.  Still  I  understand 
him. 

i  understand  that  the  same  feeling  ex¬ 
ists  in  him  as  in  myself ;  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  us.  We  are  homo¬ 
geneous  ;  the  same  flickering  little 
flame  glows  and  shines  in  each  of  us. 

Death  draws  near,  one  single  touch  of 
his  cold,  mighty  wing.  .  .  . 

And  that  is  the  end  ! 

Who  can  discern,  then,  what  special 
flame  glows  in  both  of  us  ? 

No  !  ...  Ft  was  not  merely  a  man 
and  an  animal  gazing  mutually  at  each 
other.  They  were  two  pairs  of  eyes, 
belonging  to  equal  beings,  that  criticised 
each  other.  And  in  each  of  these  pairs 
of  eyes — in  the  animal's  as  well  as  the 
man’s — one  existence  anxiously  hum- 


*  In  Russia,  death  is  represented  as  a  woman. 
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bled  itself  before  another  that  was  its 
equal. 

February,  1878, 

THE  ADVERSARY. 

I  had  a  comrade,  he  was  my  rival  ; 
not  merely  as  regards  study,  office,  or 
love  ;  our  notions  never,  by  any  chance, 
harmonized,  and  every  time  we  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other  an  endless  dispute 
raged  between  us. 

We  disputed  about  everything — about 
art,  religion,  science,  about  the  life  on 
this  earth,  and  about  the  life  after 
death  ;  most  frequently  about  the  last. 

Fie  was  an  enthusiast  and  a  believer. 
Once  he  said  to  me  :  “  You  scoff  at 
everything  ;  should  I  die  before  you,  I 
will  appear  to  you  from  the  next 
world.  .  .  .  Then  we  should  see  for 
once  if  you  would  still  laugh.” 

And  exactly  as  he  had  said — he  died 
before  me,  while  he  was  yet  quite 
young  ;  a  long  time  elapsed — and  I  for¬ 
got  his  promise  and  his  threat. 

One  night  I  lay  in  bed,  and  could 
not,  or  would  not,  sleep. 

The  chamber  was  neither  dark  nor  yet 
light  ;  I  gazed  into  the  gray  light. 

Suddenly  F  seemed  to  see  my  adver¬ 
sary  standing  between  the  two  windows, 
lie  shook  his  head  gently  and  sadly. 

I  was  not  alarmed — nor  even  sur¬ 
prised,  .  .  .  but  merely  raised  myself  a 
little,  supported  myself  on  one  arm,  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  unexpected  appari¬ 
tion. 

And  still  it  nodded. 

”  Well,”  said  I  at  length,  “  do  you 
triumph  ?  or  do  you  deplore  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  a  warning  ?  or  a 
reproach  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  make  me 
understand  that  you  were  wrong  ?  that 
we  were  both  wrong  ?  Which  have  you 
experienced  ?  The  torments  of  Hell  ? 
The  bliss  of  Paradise  ?  Speak.  .  .  .  but 
one  single  word  !” 

But  my  adversary  uttered  no  sound — 
he  only  nodded  sorrowfully  and  humbly. 

F  burst  out  laughing — and  he  disap¬ 
peared. 

February,  1878. 

THE  BEGGAR. 

I  passed  along  the  street.  ...  A 
beggar  stopped  me,  an  infirm  old  man. 

The  inflamed,  tearful  eyes,  the  blue 
lips,  the  coarse  rags,  the  loathsome 
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sores.  .  .  .  Ah,  how  frightfully  had 
p>overty  disfigured  this  being  ! 

He  stretched  out  his  dirty,  red, 
swollen  hand  toward  me,  ...  he 
moaned,  and  whimpered  for  charity. 

I  searched  all  my  pockets,  .... 
neither  purse  nor  watch,  nor  handker¬ 
chief  could  be  found.  ...  I  had 
brought  nothing  with  me. 

The  beggar  waited . and  his 

outstretched  hand  shook  slightly  and 
quivered. 

Distressed  and  embarrassed,  I  seized 
the  soiled  hand  and  pressed  it.  .  .  . 
“My  brother,  blame  me  not,  I  have 
nothing,  brother." 

The  beggar  turned  his  red  eyes  upon 
me  ;  his  blue  lips  parted  in  a  smile — and 
he  pressed  my  fingers  (which  had  grown 
chill)  in  return. 

“  It  matters  not,  brother,"  he 
faltered  ;  “  I  thank  you  all  the  same. 
For  that  was  a  gift,  my  brother." 

And  I  realized  that  I  also  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  from  my  brother. 

February,  1878. 

“  ACCEPT  THE  VERDICT  OF  FOOLS.  .  .  ." 

{J*uschkin). 

“  Accept  the  verdict  of  fools.  .  . 
And  thou  ever  speakest  truth — thou,  our 
sublime  singer — and  thou  hast  spoken 
it  now. 

“  The  verdict  of  fools  and  the  laughter 
of  the  multitude  !"  .  .  .  Who  has  not 
already  experienced  one  or  the  other  ? 

But  this  may — and  must — be  en¬ 
dured  ;  and  he  to  whom  strength  is 
given  may  despise  it. 

Still  there  are  blows  which  wound  us 
more  deeply.  ...  A  man  does  his 
utmost  ;  he  labors  honestly,  with,  all  his 
heart.  .  .  .  And  yet  "  honorable 
souls"  turn  away  from  him  with  dis¬ 
gust  ;  “  honest  people"  redden  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name.  “  Depart  !  Away  with  thee  '" 
cry  young  and  “  honorable’’  voices. 
“  We  need  neither  thee  nor  thy  works, 
thou  dcfilest  our  dwelling — thou  canst 
neither  know  nor  understand  us.  .  .  , 
Thou  art  our  foe  !’  ’ 

What  must  this  man  do  ?  .  .  .  .  He 
must  continue  to  labor  on,  making  no 
attempt  to  vindicate  himself — he  may 
not  even  expect  a  just  verdict. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  husbandmen 
cursed  the  traveller  who  brought  them 


potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  the 
daily  food  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  The  hands 
at  first  outstretched  to  him  dashed  down 
the  precious  gift,  flung  it  in  the  mire, 
and  trampled  on  it. 

And  now  it  is  their  sustenance — and 
they  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
their  benefactor. 

Be  it  so  !  What  is  a  name  worth  * 
Though  he  is  nameless,  yet  he  delivered 
them  from  death  by  famine. 

So  therefore  let  us  take  heed  that 
w’hat  we  provide  may  prove  indeed 
wholesome  food. 

Bitter  is  the  unjust  reproof  from  the 
lips  of  those  we  love.  .  .  .  Still  we 
must  endure  it. 

“  Strike — but  hear  me  !"  cried  the 
Athenian  to  the  Spartan. 

“  Strike  me — but  eat  and  be  satis¬ 
fied  !”  This  is  what  we  must  say. 

February,  1878. 

A  SELF-SATISFIED  MAN. 

A  young  man  is  walking  gayly  along 
the  Residential  Street.  His  demeanor 
is  careless,  cheerful,  and  self-con¬ 
scious  ;  his  eyes  sparkle,  a  smile  is  on 
his  lips,  and  his  pleasant  face  is  slightly 
flushed.  He  is  full  of  self-confidence 
and  satisfaction. 

What  has  happened  to  him  "i  Has  he 
made  a  fortune  ?  Has  he  attained  a 
higher  position  in  life  ?  Does  a  loved 
one  await  him  ?  Or  is  it  merely — a 
good  breakfast,  a  feeling  of  comfort, 
the  fulness  of  strength,  that  thus  ex¬ 
pands  his  frame  ?  Or  may  not  even  the 
beautiful  eight-rayed  cross  of  King 
Stanislaus  of  Poland  have  been  hung 
around  his  neck  ? 

No.  He  has  only  devised  a  slander 
about  one  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  care¬ 
fully  circulating  it  abroad.  This  same 
slander  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  third 
one — and  believed  it  himself. 

Oh,  how  content  and  complacent  i* 
this  amiable,  promising  young  man  ! 

February,  1878. 

A  RULE  OF  LIFE. 

“If  you  would  thoroughly  disconcert 
and  irritate  your  enemy," — this  w-as  an 
old  intriguer’s  advice  to  me — “  accuse 
him  of  the  same  fault,  the  same  vice, 
that  you  yourself  strive  to  overcome  ; 
reproach  him  bitterly  with  it,  and  heap 
upon  him  the  severest  reproofs. 
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“  First — by  these  means  you  will  per¬ 
suade  others  that  this  is  no  vice  of  yours. 

“  Secondly — your  indignation  is  un¬ 
feigned.  They  have  the  benefit  of  the 
reproof  of  your  own  conscience. 

“  Are  you  perhaps  a  renegade  ? 
Then  reproach  your  adversary  with  a 
lack  of  faith  ! 

“  Have  you  yourself  the  soul  of  a 
lackey  ?  Then  upbraid  him  with  his 
lackey’s  nature  ;  sneer  at  him  for  being 
a  lackey  of  civilization,  of  Europe,  and 
of  society.” 

“  One  can  even  say  that  he  is  a  lackey 
because  he  is  not  a  lackey  !”  I  re¬ 
marked. 

”  Yes,  even  that,”  assented  the  in¬ 
triguer. 

February,  1878. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Dream. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  in  a  peasant’s  hut 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  Russia. 

It  is  a  large  room  and  low  :  there  are 
three  windows,  the  walls  are  painted 
white,  and  there  is  no  furniture.  Before 
the  hut  stretches  a  desolate  plain,  which 
loses  itself  in  the  dim  distance  ;  above 
it,  a  gray,  monotonous  sky  hangs  like  a 
veil. 

I  am  not  alone  ;  there  are  some  ten 
men  in  the  room.  They  are  ordinary, 
simple,  plainly-clad  people  ;  they  pace 
up  and  down  in  silence  ;  they  almost 
slink.  They  shun,  but  still  regaid, 
each  other  continually  with  apprehen¬ 
sive  looks. 

Not  one  of  them  know's  how  he  has 
come  hither,  or  what  manner  of  men  the 
others  are.  Disquiet  and  depression  is 
painted  on  every  countenance ;  one 
after  the  other  they  ail  approach  the 
window,  and  gaze  out  anxiously  as  if 
they  awaited  something  from  without. 

And  then  they  wander  restlessly  up 
and  down  once  more.  A  youth  who  is 
of  the  number  moans  from  time  to  time 
in  a  thin,  monotonous  voice,  ”  Father, 
I  am  afraid  !”  This  complaining  makes 
me  feel  ill — I  myself  begin  to  grow 
frightened.  .  .  .  But  why  ?  I  know 
not.  I  only  realize  that  a  great,  great 
evil  is  ever  drawing  nearer. 

The  youth  continues  to  moan.  Oh, 
could  one  but  flee  from  here  !  This 
heat  !  This  exhaustion  !  This  o[>pres- 
sion  !  .  .  .  But  escape  is  impossible. 


The  heaven  is  like  a  pall,  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirs.  .  .  .  Can  the  breeze  also  be 
dead  ? 

Suddenly  the  youth  rushes  to  the 
window  and  cries  in  mournful  accents, 
”  Look  !  look  !  the  earth  is  swallowed 
up  !’’ 

What  ?  .  .  .  Swallowed  up  ?  ...  In 
truth  there  was  a  plain  before  the  house 
— now  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  vast 
mountain  !  The  horizon  has  fallen  and 
sunk  down,  and  close  by  the  house 
yawns  a  black,  deep,  gaping  abyss  ! 

We  all  crowd  round  the  window.  .  .  . 
Our  hearts  are  benumbed  with  terror. 
“  There — there  it  is  !”  .  .  .  whispers 
my  neighbor. 

And  suddenly,  along  the  whole,  wide, 
unbounded  space,  something  stirs  ;  little 
rounded  hillocks  appear  to  rise  and  sink 
on  the  surface. 

The  sea  !  The  same  idea  occurs  to 
us  all.  It  will  ingulf  us  all  together. 

.  .  .  But  how  can  that  be  ?  How  can 
it  scale  the  heights  of  this  lofty  mountain 
peak  ? 

But  it  is  rising,  ever  higher,  ever 
higher.  .  .  .  And  now  thev  are  not 
merely  the  little  hillocks  which  rippled 
in  the  distance.  .  .  .  One  solitary, 
dense,  monstrous  wave  encompasses  the 
whole  circle  of  the  horizon. 

It  dashes,  dashes  toward  us  !  Like 
an  icy  whirlwind  it  approaches,  circling 
round  like  the  gloomy  pit  of  Hell. 
Everything  around  is  quaking ;  and 
there,  in  yonder  approaching  chaos, 
a  metallic  roar  of  a  thousand  tongues 
thunders,  crashes,  shrieks.  .  .  . 

Ha  !  .  .  .  What  howls  ,  .  .  groans  ! 
It  is  the  earth  that  is  crying  aloud  with 
fear. 

The  end  of  the  world  is  here  !  .  .  . 
The  universal  end  ! 

The  youth  moans  yet  once  more.  .  .  . 
I  will  cling  to  my  companion — but  all 
of  a  sudden  we  are  crushed,  buried, 
overwhelmed,  carried  away  by  yonder 
black,  icy,  roaring  wave. 

Daikness  .  .  .  eternal  darkness  ! 

And  almost  breathless,  I  awoke. 

March,  1878. 

MASCHA. 

For  several  years  I  dwelt  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  I  was  wont,  whenever  I  hired 
a  droschky  or  a  sledge  to  enter  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  driver. 
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But  I  especially  enjoyed  chatting  with 
the  night-faring  drivers — with  those 
poor  peasants  from  the  surrounding 
country  who  strive  to  earn  sufficient  to 
feed  themselves,  and  also  to  pay  the 
Government  “  obrok,”*  by  means  of 
their  rickety,  yellow  painted  sledge,  with 
one  wretched  horse. 

Once  I  was  driving  with  one  of  these 
coachmen.  .  .  .  He  was  a  young  man, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
built  ;  a  powerful  fellow,  with  blue  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  his  patched  cap  press¬ 
ing  his  curling  brown  locks  down  to  his 
eyebrows.  It  was  a  wonder  how  his 'tat¬ 
tered  coat  hung  together  on  his  broad 
shoulders. 

But  the  handsome,  beardless  face  look¬ 
ed  sad  and  gloomy. 

I  began  to  talk  to  him.  His  voice  also 
sounded  sorrowful.  “  Why  are  you  not 
cheerful,  my  brother  ?"  I  asked.  “  Have 
you  a  sorrow  ?  ' 

The  youth  did  not  immediately  reply. 

At  length  he  exclaimed,  “  Yes,  sir, 
I  have  a  sorrow  ;  such  a  sorrow  that  I 
cannot  imagine  one  more  bitter  for  any 
one.  My  wife  is  dead.” 

“  And  you  loved  her  well  ?” 

The  youth  did  not  turn  round  ;  he 
only  nodded  his  head  slightly. 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  loved  her.  .  .  .  It  is  now 
eight  months  since.  ...  I  cannot  al¬ 
ways  overcome  it.  It  gnaws  my  heart 
.  .  .  continually.  And  why  should 
she  have  died  ?  She  was  young  and 
strong.  But  the  cholera  came,  and  in 
one  day  it  killed  her.” 

“  Then  she  was  a  good  wife  to  you  ?” 

“  Ah,  sir,”  and  the  poor  fellow  sighed 
deeply,  ”  we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other  ! 
She  died  while  I  was  absent.  V\  hen  I 
learned  that  she  was  actually  buried,  I 
hastened  to  our  home  in  the  village.  It 
was  past  midnight  when  I  arrived  there. 
I  entered  the  house,  and  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  whispered,  quite 
softly,  ‘  Mascha,  my  Mascha  !  ’  .  .  . 
but  only  the  cricket  chirped.  Then  I 
fell  a-weeping  ;  I  flung  myself  down, 
and  beat  the  earth  with  my  palm  !  ‘  In¬ 

satiable  gulf,’  I  cried,  ‘  thou  hast  swal¬ 
lowed  her.  .  .  .  Oh,  swallow  me  also  !  ’ 
.  .  .  Alas,  Mascha  !  Mascha  !’  ’  he  add¬ 
ed  softly,  after  a  pause.  And  without 
relinquishing  the  reins,  he  dried  a  tear 

*  A  tax  levied  upon  the  serfs. 


from  his  eyes  with  his  mittened  hand  ; 
then  gave  the  reins  a  shake,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  spoke  no  more. 

When  I  alighted,  I  gave  him  a  fee  for 
himself.  He  seized  his  cap  with  both 
hands,  made  me  a  deep  reverence,  and 
then  slowly  continued  his  way  along  the 
deserted,  snowy  street,  which  was  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  gray  January  fog. 

April,  1878. 

THE  BLOCKHEAD. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  block¬ 
head. 

For  a  long  time  he  lived  happy  and 
content,  until  at  last  a  report  reached 
him  that  everybody  considered  him  a 
brainless  fool. 

This  roused  the  blockhead  and  made 
him  sorrowful.  He  considered  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  confute  this 
statement. 

Suddenly  an  idea  burst  upon  his 
wretched  mind,  and  without  delay  he 
put  it  into  execution. 

One  day  an  acquaintance  encountered 
him  in  the  street,  and  began  to  praise  a 
celebrated  painter. 

"  Good  God  !”  cried  the  blockhead, 
“  do  you  not  know  th^t  this  man’j  works 
have  long  since  been  banished  to  the 
lumber-room  ?  You  must  be  aware  of 
the  fact  !  .  .  .  You  are  far  behindhand 
in  culture." 

The  friend  was  alarmed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  concurred  with  the  blockhead’s 
opinion. 

‘‘  That  is  a  clever  bonk  that  I  have 
read  to-day  said  another  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  him. 

”  God  have  mercy  !”  cried  the  block¬ 
head.  ”  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  say 
so  ?  That  book  is  utterly  worthless  ; 
there  can  only  be  one  idea  concerning 
it.  And  did  yon  not  know  that  ?  .  .  . 
Oh,  Culture  has  left  you  far  behind.” 

And  this  acquaintance  also  was  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  he  agreed  with  the  blockhead. 

”  What  a  splendid  fellow  my  friend, 
N —  N — ,  is  !”saida  third  acquaintance 
to  the  blockhead  ;  ”  he  is  a  truly  noble 
man  !” 

“  Good  heavens  !”  shrieked  the  block¬ 
head  ;  “  N —  N —  is  a  notorious  scamp  ! 
He  has  already  plundered  all  his  rela¬ 
tions.  Who  does  not  know  that  ?  .  .  . 
You  are  sadly  wanting  in  culture  !” 

And  the  third  acquaintance  was  also 
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alarmed,  and  instantly  accepted  the 
blockhead’s  opinion.  Whatever  was 
praised  in  the  blockhead’s  presence,  he 
had  always  the  same  answer.  And  in 
every  case  he  added,  reproachfully, 
“  And  you  still  believe  that  authority  ?” 

“  A  spiteful,  venomous  man  !”  that 
was  how  the  blockhead  was  now  known 
among  his  acquaintances.  “  But  what 
a  head  !” 

“  And  what  language  !”  added  others. 
“  What  talent !” 

And  the  end  of  it  all  w'as,  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  intrusted  the  blockhead 
with  the  writing  of  the  critiques  in  his 
journal. 

The  blockhead  criticised  everything, 
and  every  one,  in  his  well-known  style, 
and  with  his  customary  abuse. 

And  now,  he,  the  former  enemy  of 
every  authority,  is  himself  an  authority, 
and  the  rising  generation  show  him 
respect,  and  tremble  before  him. 

And  how  can  the  poor  youths  do  other¬ 
wise  ?  Certainly,  to  show  him  respect 
is  an  astonishing  notion  ;  but  woe  to 
you,  if  you  would  take  his  measure,  or 
try  to  make  him  appear  as  he  really  was, 
you  would  immediately  be  criticised 
without  mercy. 

Blockheads  have  a  brilliant  life  among 
cowards. 

April,  1878. 

AN  EASTERN  LEGEND. 

Who,  in  Bagdad,  does  not  know  the 
great  Djaffar,  the  sun  of  the  universe  ? 
Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago, 
while  Djaffar  was  still  a  youth,  he  was 
walking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad. 

Suddenly  a  hoarse  cry  fell  upon  his 
ear — some  one  was  calling  for  help. 

Djaffar  was  known  among  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  by  his  lofty  mind  and  wise  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  also  a  compassionate  heart, 
and  could  rely  upon  his  strength. 

He  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the 
cry,  and  discovered  a  feeble  old  man, 
who  was  being  forced  toward  the  city 
walls  by  two  robbers,  who  intended 
plundering  him. 

Djaffar  drew  his  sabre,  and  attacked 
the  miscreants  ;  one  he  slew,  and  the 
other  (led. 

The  old  man  fell  at  his  deliverer’s 
feet,  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
and  exclaimed,  “  Brave  youth,  your 
generosity  shall  not  remain  unrewarded. 


Apparently,  I  am  only  a  miserable  beg¬ 
gar  ;  but  that  is  a  delusion.  I  am  no 
ordinary  man.  At  daybreak,  to-mor¬ 
row,  come  to  the  market-place,  I  will 
await  you  by  the  fountain,  and  you  shall 
be  assured  of  the  truth  of  my  words.” 

Djaffar  hesitated  :  “  This  man  certain¬ 
ly  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  beggar  ; 
however,  who  can  tell  ?  Why  should  I 
not  make  the  experiment  ?”  and  he  an¬ 
swered  and  said,  “  It  is  well,  my  father, 
I  will  come  !” 

The  old  man  gazed  at  him,  and  went 
away. 

At  daybreak,  the  next  morning,  Djaf¬ 
far  repaired  to  the  market-place.  The 
old  man  was  already  awaiting  him,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  marble  basin  of  the  foun¬ 
tain. 

He  took  Djaffar’s  hand  in  silence,  and 
led  him  into  a  little  garden  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden,  a  tree  of 
an  unknown  species  sprung  from  the 
green  turf. 

It  had  the  appearance  of  a  cypress, 
but  its  leaves  were  of  an  azure  tint. 

Three  fruits,  three  apples,  hung  from 
the  straight  and  slender  twigs;  one  apple, 
of  medium  size,  was  rather  long  and  milk 
white  ;  another  was  large,  round,  and 
bright  red  ;  the  third  was  small,  shrivel¬ 
led.  and  yellowish. 

The  tree  rustled  softly,  although  no 
breeze  stirred.  It  sounded  soft  and  sad, 
as  if  it  were  made  of  glass  ;  it  appeared 
to  be  conscious  of  Djaffar’s  presence. 

“  Youth  !”  said  the  old  man,  ”  pluck 
one  of  these  fruits  and  take  heed  :  if  you 
pluck  and  eat  the  white  apple,  you  w'ill 
be  wiser  than  all  mankind  ;  if  you  pluck 
the  red  apple  and  eat  it,  you  will  become 
rich  as  the  Jew  Rothschild  ;  but  if  you 
pluck  and  eat  the  yellow  apple,  then  you 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  old  women. 
Make  up  your  mind  without  delay  ;  in  an 
hour  the  fruit  will  decay,  and  the  tree 
will  sink  deep  into  the  earth.” 

Djaffar  bowed  his  head  and  consid¬ 
ered.  “  Which  shall  I  decide  upon  ?” 
asked  he  of  himself,  half  aloud.  “  Were 
I  too  wise,  life  perhaps  might  disgust 
me  ;  were  I  richer  than  all  other  men, 
they  would  envy  me  ;  sooner  therefor  I 
will  pluck  and  eat  the  third,  withered 
apple  !” 

He  did  so,  and  the  old  man  laughed 
with  his  toothless  mouth,  and  said  : 
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“  Oh,  wisest  among  all  youths  !  You 
have  chosen  aright  !  Wherefore  do  you 
need  the  white  apple  ?  you  are  already 
wiser  than  Solomon.  Neither  do  you 
want  the  red  apple — you.  will  be  rich 
without  it,  and  no  one  will  envy  you 
your  wealth.” 

‘‘  Then  tell  me,  venerable  father,” 
said  Djattar,  trembling  with  joy, “  where 
the  most  honored  mother  of  our  Chalise 
— the  beloved  of  the  gods — lives.” 

The  sage  bowed  to  the  very  earth,  and 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  youth.  .  .  . 

Who  in  Bagdad  does  not  know  the 
sun  of  the  universe,  the  great  and  illus¬ 
trious  Djaffar  ? 

April,  1878. 

THE  TWO  QUATRAINS. 

There  was  once  a  town  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  worshipped  poetry  so  ardently 
that,  if  some  weeks  elapsed  without  new 
and  masterly  poems  coming  to  light, 
such  a  poetical  sterility  was  regarded  as 
a  public  calamity. 

Every  one  then  would  put  on  their 
worst  clothing,  would  strew  ashes  upon 
their  heads,  and  would  gather  together 
in  an  open  space,  to  wail,  to  shed  tears, 
and  to  murmur  bitterly  against  the  Muse 
who  had  forsaken  them. 

On  one  of  these  days  of  mourning,  a 
youthtul  poet,  Junius,  appeared  in  the 
square,  which  was  densely  packed  with 
sorrowing  people. 

He  mounted  the  rostrum  in  haste,  and 
made  a  sign  to  show  that  he  wished  to 
recite  a  poem. 

The  lictors  flourished  their  staves,  and 
shouted  with  stentorian  voices — “  Si¬ 
lence  !  attention  !”  The  expectant  mul¬ 
titude  was  silent. 

‘‘Friends!  companions!”  began 
Junius,  in  a  clear,  but  slightly  faltering 
voice  : 

“‘Friends  and  companions!  The  lover  of 
Poetry, 

God  of  harmonious  beauty  and  light. 

Charms  away  trouble,  _and  vanquishes  sar- 
row  ; 

Apollo  arises— and  fled  is  the  night !’  ” 

Junius  had  concluded  ;  the  answer  was 
— a  universal  burst  of  laughter,  howls, 
and  whistles  from  every  side. 

The  upturned  faces  of  the^  multitude 
glowed  with  indignation  ;  every  eye 
sparkled  with  rage  ;  every  hand  was 
raised  threateningly,  and  clenched. 


‘  ‘  Does  he  wish  to  mock  us  with  that  ?’  ’ 
yelled  the  furious  voices.  “  Tear  the 
paltry  rhymester  down  from  the  rostrum  ' 
Down  with  the  blockhead  '  Pelt  the 
fool  with  rotten  apples  and  stinking  eggs  ! 
Stones  !  Bring  stones  !” 

Junius  rushed  headlong  from  the  ros¬ 
trum  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gained  his 
dwelling,  than  he  heard  tumultuous  ap¬ 
plause,  shouts  of  praise,  and  acclama¬ 
tions. 

Tortured  with  doubts,  Junius  returned 
to  the  square,  and  endeavored,  if  possible 
to  mingle  unobserved  in  the  crowd,  for 
“  ’Tis  dangerous  to  rouse  the  grim  lion.” 

And  what  did  he  see  1 

Raised  high  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
multitude,  on  a  flat,  golden  shield,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  the  purple  mantle.his  locks  crowned 
with  laurel,  stood  his  rival,  the  youthful 
poet,  Julius.  .  .  .  And  the  people 
shouted  :  ‘‘  Glory  and  honor  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  Julius  !  He  has  consoled  us  in 
our  trouble  ;  and  in  our  great  sorrow  he 
has  refreshed  us  with  his  sublime  poetry, 
which  is  sweeter  than  honey,  more. musi¬ 
cal  than  the  sound  of  the  cymbals,  more 
fragrant  than  the  odor  of  roses,  and  purer 
than  the  blue  of  heaven  !  Lift  him  in 
triumph,  perfume  his  inspired  head  with 
soft  clouds  of  incense,  fan  him  with 
palm  branches,  strew  all  the  spices  of 
Arabia  before  him  !  Honor  and  glory  to 
the  divine  poet  !” 

Junius  approached  one  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  :  “  Repeat  to  me,  O  beloved  fellow- 
townsman,  the  words  with  which  Julius 
has  enchanted.  Alas  !  unfortunately  I 
was  not  present  when  he  recited  them.  I 
pray  you,  do  me  the  favor  to  repeat  them, 
if  you  can  remember  them  !” 

‘‘How  could  1  ever  forget  such 
verses  !”  cried  the  questioned  one  eager¬ 
ly  ;  ‘‘  for  what  do  you  take  me  ?  Listen 
and  shout  aloud,  rejoice  with  us  !  The 
verses  commence  thus  : 

“‘The lover  of  poetry,  my  friends  and  com¬ 
panions, 

God  of  sublimity,  beauty,  and  light. 

Care  disappears,  and  all  sorrow  is  ended  ! 

When  Phcebus  arises, — then  vanishes  night !  ’ 

‘‘  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 

‘‘  But  I  pray  you,”  cried  Junius, 
‘‘  those  are  my  own  verses  !  Julius  was 
among  the  crowd  when  I  was  reciting 
them,  he  head  them,  and  has  repeated 
them  with  a  few  trifling  alterations, 
which,  after  ail,  are  no  improvement !” 
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“  Ah  !  now  I  recognize  you,  .  .  .  you 
are  Junius  !”  replied  the  other,  with 
frowning  brows,  “  You  are  either  envi¬ 
ous  or  a  blockhead.  Recollect  yourself, 
miserable  youth  !  with  what  sublimity 
spake  Julius:  ‘  W'^hen  Phoebus  arises, 
then  vanishes  night  !’  Compare  your 
nonsense  with  it  :  ‘  Apollo  arises,  and 
fled  is  the  night  !’  ” 

“Yes,  is  it  not  exactly  the  same?’’ 
began  Junius. 

“  Another  word,’’  interrupted  the 
other,  “  and  I  will  rouse  the  people. 

.  .  .  they  will  tear  you  in  pieces  !’’ 

Junius  prudently  held  bis  tongue.  A 
gray-headed  man,  who  had  overheard 
the  conversation,  stepped  toward  the 
unfortunate  poet,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  :  “  Junius  !  you  re¬ 
peated  what  you  had  composed  out  of 
season.  This  one# certainly  repeated 
borrowed  words,  still  he  hit  upon  the 
right  moment  ;  hence  his  success.  Your 
own  conscience  must  console  you.’’ 

So  his  own  conscience  must  console 
him;  well  or  ill  —  to  speak  truly,  ill 
enough — his  own  conscience  must  con¬ 
sole  Junius,  who  stood  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  background,  amid  the  acclamations 
which  were  lavished  uponihis  rival. 

Proud,  lofty,  and  majestic,  Julius 
moved  along  in  the  golden,  glittering 
dust  of  the  beaming,  all-conquering  sun, 
splendid  in  purple,  crowned  with  lau¬ 
rels,  surrounded  with  perfumed  clouds 
of  incense  ;  palm  branches  fell  before 
him  as  he  approached,  and  the  venera¬ 
tion  for  him  which  filled  the  hearts  of  his 
enchanted  townsmen  knew  no  bounds. 

April,  1878. 

THE  SPARROW. 

I  returned  home  from  the  chase,  and 
wandered  through  an  alley  in  my  garden. 
My  dog  bounded  before  me. 

Suddenly  he  checked  himself,  and 
moved  forward  cautiously,  as  if  he  scent¬ 
ed  game. 

I  glanced  down  the  alley,  and  perceived 
a  young  sparrow  with  a  yellow  beak,  and 
down  upon  its  head.  He  had  fallen  out 
of  the  nest  (the  wind  was  shaking  the 
beeches  in  the  alley  violently),  and  lay 
motionless  and  helpless  on  the  ground, 
with  his  little,  unfledged  wings  extended. 

The  dog  approached  it  softly,  when 
suddenly,  an  old  sparrow,  with  a  black 
breast,  quitted  a  neighboring  tree,  drop¬ 
ped  like  a  stone  right  before  the  dog’s 


nose,  and,  with  ruffled  plumage,  and 
chirping  desperately  and  pitifully,  sprang 
twice  at  the  open,  grinning  mouth. 

He  had  come  to  protect  his  little  one 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  His  little  body 
trembled  all  over,  his  voice  was  hoarse, 
he  was  in  an  agony — he  offered  himself. 

The  dog  must  have  seemed  a  gigantic 
monster  to  him.  But,  in  spite  of  that, 
he  had  not  remained  safe  on  his  lofty 
bough.  A  Power  stronger  than  his  own 
will  has  forced  him  down. 

Treasure  stood  still  and  turned  away. 
...  It  seemed  as  if  he  also  felt  this 
Power. 

I  hastened  to  call  the  discomfited  dog 
back,  and  went  away  with  a  feeling  of 
respect. 

Yes,  smile  not  !  I  felt  a  respect  for 
this  heroic  little  bird,  and  for  the  depth 
of  his  paternal  love. 

Love,  1  reflected,  is  stronger  than  death 
and  the  fear  of  death  ;  it  is  love  alone 
that  supports  and  animates  all. 

April,  1873. 

THE  SKULLS. 

A  magnificent,  dazzingly-illuminated 
hall,  a  throng  of  ladies  and  cavaliers. 

All  are  animated,  and  join  in  lively 
conversation.  I'he  conversation  turns 
upon  a  celebrated  singer.  They  say  she 
is  divine,  immortal.  .  .  .  Ah,  how  en¬ 
chanting  was  that  last  trill  yesterJay  ! 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a 
wand,  the  covering  of  skin  disappeared 
from  every  face,  from  every  head,  and 
in  an  instant  the  hue  of  death  was  on 
ever)'  skull,  with  its  ashy,  naked  jaw  and 
cheek  bones. 

I  watched  the  movements  of  these 
jaws  and  cheeks  with  horror  ;  I  saw 
how  the  round,  bony  balls  turned  round 
and  round,  and  shone  in  the  glare  of  the 
lamps  and  tapers  ;  saw  how  smaller  balls 
— the  balls  of  the  senseless  eyes — revolv¬ 
ed  in  the  large  ones. 

I  dare  not  touch  my  own  face,  neither 
regard  it  in  the  mirror. 

The  skulls,  however,  moved  in  just 
the  same  way  as  before  ;  the  same 
sounds  that  the  lips  had  uttered  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  between  teeth  that  had  lost 
their  teeth,  and  the  nimble  tongues  still 
prattled  of  the  astonishing  finishing  lips 
of  the  inimitable,  immortal — yes,  im¬ 
mortal — singer.  — Maomillan  s Magazine. 

April,  1878. 

( To  be  continued, ) 
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W  E  RE  WOLVES. 


The  idea  of  a  being,  half  wolf,  half 
man,  and  possessing  also  many  demoni¬ 
acal  attributes,  is  a  very  curious  piece  of 
old-world  superstition  still  to  be  found 
in  very  many  European  countries,  and 
strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery,  at  times,  of  children  who  have 
been  carried  off  and  cared  for  by  wolves 
who  preferred  the  role  of  foster  mother 
to  that  of  devourcr — an  occurrence  of 
which  there  are  frequent  proofs  on 
record.  The  wild  and  howling  night 
winds,  the  Maruts  that  gave  the  name  to 
our  too  familiar  nightmare,  may  have 
given  the  first  notion  of  demon  wolves 
to  the  trembling  listener  as  they  passed 
shrieking  by  his  solitary  tent  or  hut. 
As  these  winds  also  represented  the 
Pitris,  the  good  patres  or  fathers,  and 
the  followers  of  Indra,  the  transition  of 
thought  by  which  the  spirit-wolf  and  the 
human  form  became  amalgamated  is 
easily  imagined. 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  that,  at  different  times,  a  form  of 
madness  has  broken  out  by  which  indi¬ 
viduals  have  fancied  themselves  to  be 
turned  into  wolves.  Burton,  in  his 
“  .\natomy  of  Melancholy,”  describes 
this  disease,  which  he  styles  I.ycan- 
thropia,  as  "  when  men  run  howling 
about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and 
will  not  be  pursuaded  but  that  they  are 
wolves  or  some  such  beasts.”  He 
quotes  authority  for  many  instances  ; 
one,  among  the  rest,  of  ”  a  poor  hus¬ 
bandman  that  still  hunted  about  graves, 
and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale, 
black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.  Such  be¬ 
like,”  continues  the  garrulous  old  writer, 
”  such,  belike,  or  little  belter,  were 
King  Proteus’  daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine  ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 
was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of 
madness.” 

King  James  the  First  also  speaks  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  in  the  First 
chapter  of  the  Third  Book  of  Daemo- 
nologie.  Pliny  states  that  men  were 
changed  into  wolves,  and  again  into 
men  •  Pausanias  narrates  a  history  of  a 
man  who  remained  a  wolf  for  ten  years  ; 
and  Ovid,  in  his  ”  Metamorphoses,” 
describes  the  transition  of  l.ycaon,  King 


of  Arcadia,  who  was  turned  into  a  wolf 
as  a  punishment  for  offering  human  ffesh 
to  the  gods. 

A  legend  also  speaks  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Anthos,  who,  selected  by  lot, 
proceeded  to  the  shores  of  a  lake  in 
Arcadia,  where,  after  suspending  his 
garments  to  the  branches  of  an  oak,  he 
plunged  in  and  swam  across.  Changing 
into  a  wolf,  he  was  condemned  to  wan¬ 
der  for  nine  years  ;  but  should  he  have 
abstained  from  feeding  on  human  flesh, 
he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  former 
shape  by  swimming  back  again,  and  re¬ 
gaining  his  clothes  which  were  still  in 
the  tree. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  Neurians 
became  wolves  for  a  few  days  once  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  the  form  of 
men.  Virgil  and  Propertius  give  the 
same  transformation,  and  Pelronius  tells 
a  ^tory  related  by  Niceros  at  Primal- 
chio’s  banriuet  in  which  he  (Niceros)  set 
off  to  walk  in  the  early  morning  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  ”  valiant  soldier,  a  sort 
of  grim  water-drinking  Pluto.  About 
cockcrow,  when  the  moon  was  shining 
as  bright  as  midday,  we  came  among  the 
monuments.  My  friend  began  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  stars,  but  I  was  rather 
in  a  mood  to  sing  or  to  count  them,  and 
when  I  turned  to  look  at  him — lo  !  he 
had  stripped  himself,  and  laid  down  his 
clothes  near  him.  My  hear:  was  in  my 
nostrils,  and  I  stood  like  a  dead  man  ; 
but  he  made  a  mark  round  his  clothes 
and  on  a  sudden  became  a  wolf.  Do 
not  think  I  jest  ;  I  would  not  lie  for  any 
man’s  estate.  But  to  return  to  what  I 
was  saying.  When  he  became  a  wolf, 
he  began  howling,  and  fled  into  the 
woods.  At  first  I  hardly  knew  where  I 
was,  and  afterward,  when  I  went  to 
take  up  his  clothes,  they  w’ere  turned 
into  stone.  Who  then  died  with  fear 
but  I  ?  Yet  1  drew  my  sword,  and  went 
cutting  the  air  right  and  left,  till  1 
reached  the  villa  of  my  sweetheart.” 
Here  he  is  told  that  a  wolf  had  been  at 
the  farm  and  worried  the  cattle,  but  that 
a  slave  had  run  a  lance  into  his  neck,  so 
he  sets  off  home  as  fast  as  possible. 
“  When  I  came  lo  the  spot  where  the 
clothes  had  turned  into  stone,  I  could 
find  nothing  but  blood.  But  when  I 
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got  home  I  found  my  friend  the  soldier 
in  bed,  bleeding  at  the  neck  like  an  ox, 
and  a  doctor  dressing  his  wound.  I 
then  knew  he  was  a  turnskin  (versi- 
pellis),  nor  would  I  ever  have  broken 
bread  with  him  again — no,  not  if  you 
had  killed  me." 

The  title  “  turnskin”  is  also  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Norwegian  idea  of  the 
werewolf,  as  the  change  has  always  been 
supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  means 
of  a  skin  robe,  or  sometimes  a  girdle, 
which  could  be  put  on  or  taken  off.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  bandit  or  outlaw 
was  said  to  wear  a  caput  lupinum,  or  as 
it  was  called  in  England,  wulfesheofod 
(wolf’s  head).  King  Harald  Harfagr 
had  a  bodv  of  men  called  Ulfhednar 
(wolf-coated)  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Berseker  (bear-skin  shifted),  and 
these  men,  according  to  Hertz,  were 
originally  supposed  to  put  on  the 
strength  and  fierceness  of  the  animal 
with  his  skin.  The  myth  of  the  giant 
wolf  Fenris,  the  offspring  of  evil  Loki 
and  the  giantess  Angurboda,  who 
created  such  a  disturbance  among  the 
gods  in  Asgard,  gave  a  semi- religious 
authority  to  the  man-wolf  idea  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Professor  de  Gubernatis,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  volume  on  ”  Zoological  Mythoio- 
gv,”  mentions  a  she-w'olf  in  an  Estho- 
nian  story  who  comes  up  on  hearing  the 
cry  of  a  child,  and  gives  it  milk  to 
nourish  it.  ”  The  story  tells  us  that 
the  shape  of  a  wolf  was  assumed  by  the 
mother  of  the  child  herself,  and  that, 
when  she  was  alone,  she  placed  her  wolf 
disguise  upon  a  rock,  and  appeared  as  a 
woman  to  feed  the  child.  The  husband, 
informed  of  this,  orders  that  the  rock  be 
heated,  so  that  when  the  wolf’s  skin  is 
again  placed  upon  it,  it  may  be  burned, 
and  he  may  thus  be  able  to  recognize 
and  take  back  to  himself  his  wife.  The 
she-wolf  that  gives  her  milk  to  the  twin 
brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  Latin 
epic  tradition,  was  no  less  a  woman 
than  the  nurse-wolf  of  the  Esthonian 
story.” 

In  Germany  the  transformation  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  take  place  by  means  of  a  belt 
made  of  wolf-skin,  and  should  this  be 
unfastened  or  cut,  the  man-wolf  im¬ 
mediately  loses  his  wolf  nature.  Mr. 
Kelly,  in  his  ”  Curiosities  of  Indo- 
European  Tradition  and  Folk  Lore,” 


speaks  of  these  girdles  being  once  for 
sale.  “  A  sale,”  says  he,  ”  was  made 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  of  a  heap  of 
old  things  that  lay  in  a  room  in  the 
Erichsburg.  .Among  them  were  old  im¬ 
plements  of  the  chase  which  had  been 
taken  from  poachers,  and  also  some 
werewolf  girdles.  The  .Amtmann’s  man, 
having  a  mind  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
latter,  buckled  one  of  them  on,  was  im¬ 
mediately  turned  into  a  wolf,  and  started 
off  for  Hunnesriick.  The  .Amtmann 
rode  after  him,  and  cutting  at  his  back 
with  a  SA'ord,  severed  the  girdle,  where¬ 
upon  the  man  resumed  his  proper 
shape.  ”  Another  story  is  told  of  a  little 
boy  who  put  on  his  father’s  girdle,  and 
was  transformed.  His  father  overtook 
him  and  unfastened  it.  'I'he  boy  after¬ 
ward  said  that,  the  moment  he  put  on 
the  girdle,  he  became  ravenously  hun¬ 
gry.  \  common  German  story,  also 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kelly,  is  that  of  a  char¬ 
coal-burner,  who,  believing  his  two  com¬ 
panions  to  be  asleep,  fastened  his  wolf- 
belt  round  him,  became  a  wolf,  and 
devoured  a  foal.  His  ’comrades,  who 
had  only  been  feigning  asleep,  had  ob¬ 
served  him,  and  when,  on  their  way 
home,  he  complained  of  an  internal 
pain,  they  told  him  it  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  when  a  man  had  a  whole 
foal  inside  him.  ”  Had  you  said  that 
to  me  out  yonder,”  replied  the  were¬ 
wolf,  ”  you  would  never  have  reached 
home  again  and  saying  this  he  disap¬ 
peared,  and  was  not  again  seen. 

Another  German  tale  tells  of  a  farmer 
who  was  driving  his  wife  through  a 
wood,  and  who  suddenly  alighted,  tell¬ 
ing  his  wife  to  drive  on,  and  to  throw 
her  apron  to  any  beast  that  might  attack 
her.  She  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  who 
tore  her  apron  into  shreds,  and  then  re¬ 
treated.  Upon  her  husband’s  return 
she  saw  some  threads  of  her  apron  stick¬ 
ing  between  his  teeth,  and  knew  he  was 
a  werewolf.  Iron  or  steel  thrown  or 
held  over  a  werewolf  is,  in  Germany, 
supposed  to  split  the  wolf  skin,  so  that 
the  man  comes  out  through  the  fore¬ 
head.  Loups  garoux  are  still  supposed 
to  linger  in  some  parts  of  France,  but 
during  the  sixteenth  century  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  burned  to  death,  having  been 
found  guilty  of  assuming  the  form  and 
habits  of  the  werewolf.  In  Portugal,  the 
legend  of  the  Lobis  homen  still  survives. 
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hut  it  appears  to  be  often  confused  with 
another  superstition,  that  of  the  demon 
horse,  the  phouka  of  Irish  tradition. 

The  following  Polish  stories  are  given 
in  Naak^’s  translation  of  Slavonic 
fairy-tales.  Some  young  people  were 
dancing  and  enjoying  themselves  on  a 
hill  near  the  Vistula,  when  an  enormous 
wolf  seized  one  of  the  handsomest  girls, 
and  was  dragging  her  away.  Some  of 
the  youths  followed  and  overtook  them, 
when  the  wolf  dropped  the  girl  and 
stood  at  bay.  As  they  had  no  fire-arms 
the  young  men  stood  irresolute,  or  hur¬ 
ried  back  for  weapons,  so  the  wolf  again 
seized  the  girl,  and  bore  her  into  the 
forest.  Fifty  years  passed,  and  another 
feast  was  taking  place  on  the  same  hill, 
when  an  old  man  approached.  The 
people  invited  him  to  join  them,  but  he 
sat  silently  and  gloomily  down.  An  old 
peasant  entered  into  conversation,  and 
was  astonished  when  the  stranger  hailed 
him  by  name  as  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  lost  fifty  y^ars  before.  The 
aged  stranger  then  told  the  wondering 
peasants  that  he  had  been  changed  into 
a  wolf  by  a  witch,  and  had  carried  away 
his  betrothed  from  that  hill  during  a 
festival,  that  they  had  only  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  the  forest  for  a  year,  and  then 
she  had  died.  He  showed  them  his 
hands  covered  with  blood,  and  said  : 
“  From  that  moment,  savage  and  furi¬ 
ous,  I  attacked  every  one  and  destroyed 
everything  I  fell  in  with.  It  is  now  four 
years  since  I  again  changed  to  human 
shape.  I  have  wandered  from  place  to 
place.  I  wished  to  see  you  all  once 
more,  to  see  the  hut  and  village  where  I 
was  born  and  grew  up  a  man.  After 
that — ah,  woe  is  me  !  Fly,  fly  from  me. 

I  shall  become  a  wolf  again  !"  He  was 
instantly  transformed,  howled  piteously, 
and  disappeared  in  the  forest  forever. 

The  second  story  is  of  a  peasant  with 
whom  a  witch  fell  in  love.  As  he 
slighted  her,  she  told  him  that  when 
next  he  chopped  wood  in  the  forest  he 
would  become  a  wolf.  He  laughed  at 
her  threats,  but  they  were  fulfilled.  He 
wandered  about  for  some  years,  but 
would  never  eat  raw  flesh,  preferring  to 
frighten  away  the  shepherds,  and  eat 
their  provisions.  At  last  he  woke  one 
day  from  sleep,  and  found  himself  once 
more  a  man.  He  immediately  ran  to  his 
old  home,  only  to  find  his  parents  dead. 


his  friends  dead  or  removed,  and  his 
betrothed  married  and  with  four  chil¬ 
dren.  In  this  and  the  preceding  tale 
there  is  a  trace  of  the  Rip  van  Winkle 
incident  and  its  older  original.  A  third 
story  is  also  given,  but  space  will  not 
allow  its  transcription. 

In  the  story  of  the  Leshy,  or  wood 
demon,  given  in  Ralston’s  "  Russian 
F'olk  Tales,”  there  is  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  portion  of  the  former  tale, 
which  might  suggest  that  the  Leshy  and 
the  werewolf  were  not  unconnected. 
The  wood  demon  carries  a  girl  off  into 
the  forest,  where  she  lives  with  him  until 
he  is  shot  by  a  hunter.  The  story  of 
”  The  Treasure’’  in  the  same  volume 
speaks  of  a  goat-skin  uniting  with  the 
body  of  a  pope  or  priest,  so  that  he 
could  not  take  it  off,  thus  becoming  half 
animal  as  in  the  tradition  of  the  wolf- 
man. 

Dasent,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
“  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse,” 
shows  that  the  belief  in  werewolves  was 
common  in  Sweden  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Going  back  into  mythical  times, 
he  states  that  ”  the  Volsunga  Saga  ex¬ 
pressly  states  of  Sigmund  and  Sinfistli 
that  they  became  werewolves,  which,  we 
may  remark,  were  Odin’s  sacred  beasts. 

.  .  .  The  wolf’s  skin.  .  .  .  was  as¬ 
sumed  and  laid  aside  at  pleasure.”  In 
”  Morte  d’ Arthur”  (Book  xix..  chap, 
r  t)  mention  is  made  of  ”  Sir  Marrok, 
the  good  knyghte,  that  was  betrayed 
with  his  wyf,  for  she  made  hym  seuen 
yere  a  werewolf.”  In  a  Latin  poem  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  (printed 
in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  ii.,  ro3)  there 
are  some  lines  describing  men  in  Ire¬ 
land  who  could  change  themselves  into 
wolves  and  worry  sheep,  and  who,  if 
they  were  wounded  in  their  wolf  form, 
retained  the  wound  on  regaining  human 
shape. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  his  Note  on 
the  Word  Werwolf  (William  of  Palerne, 
Edit.  1832),  states  :  ”  In  ‘  The  Master 
of  Game,’  a  treatise  on  hunting  com¬ 
posed  for  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  :  ‘  And  somme  ther  ben 
.  .  .  that  eten  children  and  men,  and 
eten  non  other  fleische  from  that  tyme 
that  thei  ben  acharmed  with  mannes 
fleisch.  .  .  .  And  thei  ben  cleped 
werewolves,  for  that  men  shulden  be 
war  of  them.’”  The  ancient  romance, 
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to  which  this  was  a  modem  note,  was 
translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
about  A.D.  1350,  and  gives  a  curious 
history  of  a  werewolf.  Alphouns,  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  heir  to  the 
crown,  was  bewitched  by  his  stepmother 
Braunde  (who  wished  her  own  son, 
Braundinis  to  be  the  heir),  and  turned 
into  a  werewolf.  This  wolf  carried 
away  from  Palermo  William,  the  child 
of  Embrons,  King  of  Apulia,  swam  the 
Straits  of  Messina  with  the  boy,  and 
took  him  to  a  forest  near  Rome,  not 
doing  him  any  injury.  The  wolf  went 
to  obtain  food  for  the  child,  and,  in  his 
absence,  a  cowherd  found  the  boy, 
took  him  home,  and  adopted  him. 
William  grows  up,  and  is  given  by  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  to  his  daughter  as  a 
page.  The  romance  deals  with  many 
adventures  ;  but,  at  last,  William  and 
the  Emperor’s  daughter,  Melior,  become 
lovers  and  elope  together  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  two  white  bears.  They  wander 
until  they  find  a  den,  where  they  are 
hidden.  When  they  are  suffering  from 
hunger,  the  werewolf  finds  them,  and 
brings  them  cooked  beef  and  two  flasks 
of  wine,  of  which  he  had  robbed  two 
men.  The  Emperor  of  Rome,  who  had 
betrothed  Melior  to  Partensdon,  son  of 
the  Emperor  of  Greece,  still  pursues  the 
wandering  lovers,  who  are  guided  and 
helped  by  the  werewolf.  After  many 
adventures,  they  reach  Palermo,  which 
they  find  besieged  by  the  Spaniards. 
William,  who  has  a  werewolf  painted  on 
his  shield,  takes  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  prisoners,  and  compels  Queen 
Braunde  to  reverse  her  enchantment, 
and  to  restore  the  werewolf  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  human  form. 

Wolves  have  been  so  long  extinct  in 
England  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  now  linger  any  tradi¬ 
tion  of  them,  but  the  old  werewolf  idea 
seems  to  have  been  closely  allied  with 
the  horrible  vampire.  Indeed,  so 
prominent  a  personage  as  one  of  our 
kings — King  John  himself — is  said,  in 
an  old  Norman  chronicle,  to  have  wan¬ 
dered  in  this  shape  after  death.  The 
monks  of  Worcester  were  compelled,  by 
the  frightful  noises  proceeding  from  his 
grave,  to  dig  up  his  body  and  cast  it  out 
of  consecrated  ground. 

Some  old  story  of  a  man  possessed  by 
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the  wolf-demon  may  perhaps  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Shakespeare  the  outburst  of 
Gratiano  to  Shylock,  who  was  so  vindic¬ 
tively  pursuing  his  victim  to  obtain  his 
flesh  : 

Thy  currish  spirit 

Govern’d  a  wolf ;  who,  hang’d  for  human 
slaughter,  , 

Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 

And  ...... 

Infused  itself  in  thee. 

In  Normandy,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  vampire-like  Loup  Garou  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  re-animated  corpse  of 
one  who  had  died  in  mortal  sin,  and  had 
risen  from  the  grave  to  prey  upon  man¬ 
kind.  First,  the  corpse  began  to  gnaw 
the  face-cloth,  then  it  wailed  and 
shrieked  horribly,  burst  open  the  coffin, 
and  flames  arose  from  the  ground. 
This  pleasant  spectre  then  commenced 
its  midnight  murders  in  the  wolf  form, 
and  these  could  only  be  stopped  by  the 
priest  taking  up  the  body,  decapitating 
it,  and  flinging  the  head  into  a  stream. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  in  addition  to 
the  remark  in  the  beginning  of  our 
paper,  that  the  discovery  of  wild  chil¬ 
dren  reared  by  savage  animals  in  the 
woods  may  have  strengthened  the  belief 
in  half-human  animals,  that  Dr.  Hubsch, 
physician  to  the  hospitals  of  Constanti- 
naple,  stated  that  in  1852  he  saw  a 
specimen  of  one  of  a  central  African 
tribe  which  possessed  tails  and  fed  con¬ 
stantly  on  human  flesh.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  in  his  article  on  Tailed  Men 
(“  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  .Ages”), 
gives  the  history  of  John  Struys,  a 
Dutch  traveller,  who,  he  states,  visited 
the  Isle  of  Formosa  in  1677,  and  who 
thus  describes  a  wild  man  whom  his 
companions  caught,  and  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  one  of  their  number  :  “  He  had  a 
tail  more  than  a  foot  long,  covered  with 
red  hair,  and  very  like  that  of  a  cow.” 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
but  ghastly  superstition,  I  would  men¬ 
tion  the  derivation  of  the  prefix  ”  were” 
in  the  word  werewolf,  as  given  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  t  ”  Wer,”  or 
”  wera,”  a  man,  being  the  same  as 
the  Gothic  “  wair,”  Teutonic  “  wer,” 
Francic  “  uuara,”  Celtic  ”  gur,” 
“  gwr,”  or  “ur,”  Irish  “fair,”  Latin 
“  vir,”  etc. 

Gervaise,  of  Tilbury,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  states  : 
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“Vidimus  enim  frequenter  [in  Anglia  nominant,  Angli  vero  werewlf  dicunt  ; 
per  lunaliones  homines  in  lupos  mutari,  were  enim  Anglice  virum  sonat,  wlf, 
quod  hominum  genus  Gerulfos  Galli  lupum." — All  the  Year  Round. 


MANZONI,  POET 

T HE  Italians  iiave  lately  erected  on  the 
Piazza  di  San  P'edele  at  Milan  a  statue 
in  honor  of  Allesandro  Manzoni.  The 
memorial  is  dated  May  zzd,  1883,  his 
death  having  taken  place  on  the  same 
day  ten  )  ears  before,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  When  he  passed  away  at  this 
good  old  age,  the  country  which  he  had 
lived  to  see  “  one,  undivided,  and  freej’ 
mourned  him  with  a  truly  national  grief, 
and  his  remains,  after  lying  in  state  for 
some  days,  were  followed  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Milan  by  a  vast  concourse,  in¬ 
cluding  the  royal  princes  and  all  the 
great  officers  of  State.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  as  an  indication  of  the  national 
feeling,  that  Verdi  wrote  his  well-known 
Requiem  to  honor  his  memory. 

In  his  own  land  Manzeni’s  fame  is 
universal,  but  among  us  other  names 
have  in  recent  times  occupied  a  larger 
place  in  Italian  history,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  the  leading  facts  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  life. 

Allesandro  Manzoni  w’as  born  at 
Milan,  March  7th,  1785.  His  father  was 
representative  of  an  old  family  settled 
near  Lecco.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Cesare  Beccaria,  was  a  well-known 
author  on  jurisprudence.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  also  of  some  literary 
ability,  and,  whac  is  better,  a  woman  of 
good  sense,  and  of  much  graciousness 
of  mind  and  of  presence.  The  custom 
of  sending  young  children  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  nurses  to  become  strong 
and  healthy,  a  custom  general  in  Italy 
to  the  present  time,  was  followed  by  the 
parents  of  the  young  Allesandro,  who 
placed  him  with  a  favorite  domestic  who 
lived  in  a  pretty  cottage  among  the  hills 
of  Galbiale.  Amid  wild  and  beautiful 
scenes  he  passed  the  early  years  of  his 
childhood.  The  hills  and  meadows  and 
vineyards,  where  he  wandered  under  the 
blue  Italian  sky,  filled  the  mind  of  the 
boy  with  a  certain  quiet  pleasure  which 
gave  to  him  a  thoughtful  look  far  above 
his  years.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
already  written  poetry  which  gave  prom- 
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ise  of  excellence.  The  recollection  of 
these  scenes  probably  found  voice  in 
his  “  Farewell  to  the  Mountains.” 

But  this  time  of  quiet  early  thought 
came  to  an  end  when  he  joined  the  col 
lege  of  the  Fraii  Somaschi,  there  to  be¬ 
gin  his  studies.  “  Never  can  I  forget, 
wrote  Madame  Manzoni  to  a  friend, 

“  the  day  I  took  my  little  Sandrino — (his 
pet  name) — from  his  nurse  to  place  him 
in  the  college  of  the  Somaschi.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  turned  such  a  mournful 
look  at  that  which  had  been  his  home  as 
the  carriage  hurried  into  the  road  which 
hid  it  from  his  sight  !  But  when  I  left 
him  behind  those  gates  his  passionate 
grief  was  sad  to  see,  and,  as  I  afterward 
heard,  the  want  of  genial,  loving  treat¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  crushed  all  the 
childlike  gayety  from  his  heart,  and 
made  the  good  Frate  of  the  college  vote 
him  their  worst  scholar.” 

Last  in  his  class,  never  up  in  his  les¬ 
sons,  the  most  terrible  epithets  were 
showered  on  him.  “  Breccone  !”  “  Du- 
roteste  !”  “  Asino  !”  and  others  were 
in  every-day  use,  not  perhaps  without 
some  reason,  for  it  appears  that  for 
a  time  at  least  his  soul  was  wandering 
among  the  green  mountain  slopes  and 
vineyards  of  his  country  home,  while  his 
body  was  shut  within  the  cold  gray  walls 
of  his  college. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  Frate 
knew  not  how  to  treat  a  child’s  natural 
grief  at  leaving  his  home,  for  when, 
with  his  little  face  pressed  close  to  the 
tall  iron  gates  to  catch  a  last  look  at  his 
mother’s  retreating  figure,  he  could  not 
be  comforted,  one  of  them  thrust  the  red 
cross  he  wore  into  the  boy’s  face,  telling 
him  to  look  on  that  and  cease  weep¬ 
ing. 

This  sort  of  cold  treatment  seems  to 
have  rendered  the  little  student  stolidly 
indifferent  to  all  the  correction  he  re¬ 
ceived  ;  he  was  nervous,  irritable,  and 
almost  always  badly  prepared  with  his 
lessons.  The  castigation  in  consequence 
indicted  on  so  young  a  child  seemed  to 
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deaden  his  spirit,  and  he  got  little  bene¬ 
fit  from  his  first  school. 

A  belter  prospect  opened  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Collegio  dei  Nobili,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  V'incenzo 
Monti, 'the  poet,  who  was  then  visiting 
the  institute.  In  the  company  of  Monti 
he  felt,  boy  as  he  was,  how  much  his 
mind  required  enlarging  by  reading. 
The  thirst  for  knowledge  was  uj)on  the 
student,  and  from  that  time  he  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  in  his  education,  and  his 
teachers  began  to  see  that  there  was 
something  in  Manzoni  after  all. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1805, 
he  passed  two  years  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  devoted  herself  to  the 
training  of  her  son.  By  her  judicious 
selection  of  his  books  she  fostered  his 
best  tastes,  and  also  strove  to  strengthen 
his  intellectual  powers,  a  care  which  his 
dreamy  and  sensitive  nature  required. 

Manzoni  looked  back  on  these  earlier 
years  with  tenderness.  His  subsequent 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pavia  were 
interrupted  by  the  removal  of  his  mother 
to  France,  to  recruit  her  health  by  change 
of  air  and  scene  at  Auteuil,  at  that  time 
the  resort  of  the  deau  viotule  of  French 
literature  and  ait.  Here  Manzoni  met 
poets,  philosophers,  and  other  savans. 
Among  them  w’ere  Condorcet,  Cabanis, 
and  other  disciples  and  admirers  of 
V'oltaire,  by  whom  the  young  Italian  was 
for  a  time  led  into  sceptical  views. 
From  this  eclipse  he  soon  emerged,  and 
his  mother’s  influence  had  deepened, 
when  he  happily  married  Ilarrietle 
Rlondel,  the  daughter  of  a  banker  of 
(leneva.  With  her  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  happy  retirement  in  Lombardy, 
and  at  this  time  he  wrote  devotional 
poems,  “  Inni  Sacri,”  a  series  of  lyrics 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  expression  and 
reverential  feeling. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Manzoni  at 
Auteuil,  Fauriel  the  savant,  exerted  a 
permanent  influence  of  a  belter  sort  than 
most  of  that  circle.  Between  the  scholar 
and  the  student  a  great  sympathy  arose, 
and  the  more  matured  genius  of  the  elder 
man  became  of  great  use  to  the  younger. 
Manzoni  was  shy  of  showing  his  pro¬ 
ductions  to  any  one  ;  but  Fauriel,  biding 
his  time,  in  his  own  quiet  way  taught 
Manzoni,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
much  which  gave  tone  to  the  then  crude 
ideas  of  his  imagination. 


At  this  time  Madame  Manzoni  lost  her 
valued  friend,  Carlo  Imbonati,  and  her 
son,  in  sympathy  for  her  sorrow,  com¬ 
posed  a  most  touching  lament  on  his 
death,  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  this  poem  saw  the  light.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  his  friend’s  criticism, 
which  yet  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  useful  on  the  w|^)le.  At  an  age 
when  young  men  are  apt  to  take  advice 
in  any  shape  from  their  elders  as  a  sort 
of  slur  on  their  knowledge  of  things  in 
general,  Manzoni  found  in  Fauriel  a 
mentor  who  never  offended  his  amour 
propre,  and  yet  one  who  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inculcating  all  those  principles 
of  truth  and  honor  upon  which  real  char¬ 
acter  is  founded. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  the 
early  influences  by  which  Manzoni’s 
genius  was  called  forth  and  his  powers 
trained.  Above  them  all  in  importance 
was  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who 
latterly  was  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
thus  was  accustomed  to  regard  sacred 
things  with  enlightened  as  well  as  rever¬ 
ential  spirit.  By  whom  the  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  is  written  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Biitannica”  we 
know  not,  but  the  writer  truly  states  the 
feeling  of  Manzoni’s  compatriots  in  say¬ 
ing,  “  No  man  ever  attained  to  greater 
honor  from  his  contemporaries,  or  sought 
it  less,  and  few  have  joined  such  rare 
intellectual  gifts  to  so  much  gracious 
humility  of  mind  and  manners.  His 
warmth  of  affection,  tenderness  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  universal  benevolence  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  while  by  his  countrymen  at  large 
he  w'as  revered  as  the  sage  and  patriarch 
of  Italian  letters.  Of  exalted  private 
character,  Manzoni  furnishes  an  almost 
solitary  instance  of  a  poet  whose  life  con¬ 
tains  no  note  of  discord  with  the  loftiest 
standard  presented  by  his  works.  The 
highest  genius,  disciplined  by  a  still 
higher  moral  self-control,  produced  in 
him  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  perfect  equi¬ 
librium  of  forces  in  a  powerful  mind.” 

This  is  high  praise,  but  the  veneration 
in  which  his  name  is  held  by  his  country¬ 
men  seems  to  justify  the  tone  of  admiring 
eulogy.  It  remains  to  give  brief  account 
of  the  works  upon  which  his  literary  re¬ 
nown  mainly  exists.  In  1819  his  first 
tragedy  appeared,  "  II  Conte  di  Carmag- 
nola.”  This  drama  was  so  complete  a 
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departure  from  the  conventional  and 
classical  forms  to  which  all  Italian  poetry 
had  heretofore  adhered,  that  its  author 
has  been  called  “  the  founder  of  the 
romantic  school  of  Italian  literature.” 
It  attracted  notice  outside  his  own 
country.  An  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Reinew  severly  criticised  it,  but  Goethe 
wrote  in  its  defence  with  strong  sym¬ 
pathy.  In  1822  a  second  tragedy, 
‘‘  Adelchi,”  founded  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  Lombard  rule  in  Italy  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  contained  many  veiled  allusions 
to  the  Austrian  domination,  and  showed 
how  strong  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Manzoni 
penetrated  his  literary  studies. 

His  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
written  the  year  before,  “  II  Cinque 
Maggio,  ”  were  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  popular  lyric  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage.  No  fulsome  praise  is  lavished  on 
the  dead  hero,  but  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  powerful  mind  which  conceived,  and 
of  the  indomitable  will  which  carried  into 
effect  his  wonderful  exploits,  is  shown  in 
every  line.  The  dignity  and  extreme 
grandeur  of  description  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exquisite  touches  of  sentiment  on 
the  other,  have  made  this  ode  the  chosen 
one  by  the  greatest  masters  of  declama¬ 
tion  in  Italy  as  a  study  for  their  more 
advanced  pupils.  Those  who  have  heard 
it  recited  by  Madame  Ristori  will  not 
easily  forget  the  impression  produced. 

But  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works 
is  his  story  of  old  mediaeval  times,  “  I 
Promessi  Sposi.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  pro¬ 
nounced  this  to  be  in  his  estimate  the 
finest  novel  ever  written.  It  is  in  the 
literature  of  Italy  more  than  ”  Don 
Quixote”  is  in  that  of  Spain,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  It  stands  alone, 
unapproached  in  interest  by  any  contem¬ 
porary  or  subsequent  fiction,  and  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  great  classics 
of  his  country. 

During  that  never-to-be-forgotten  time 
when  the  usurpers  of  Italian  soil  had  al¬ 
most  succeeded  in  quenching  the  love  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  his  country,  Manzoni’s 
care  was  to  keep  alive  the  hope  that 
better  days  were  in  store  for  Italy. 
None  mourned  more  truly  than  he  the 
falling  away  of  that  love  of  poetry  and 
song  once  the  pride  of  Italy.  Friends 
there  were  who  advised  him  to  leave  Italy 
until  quieter  times,  because  in  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  revolution  and  the  over- 
New  Sbeixs  — Vol.  XXXIX.,  Na  i 


throw  of  dynasties,  that  repose  of  mind 
needed  by  the  man  of  letters  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  their  pro¬ 
posal.  He  could  not  leave  his  beloved 
countrymen  while  their  ”  woe”  of  revolu¬ 
tion  was  upon  them. 

Writing  to  Massimo  D’  Azeglio  at  that 
time,  Manzoni  says  :  ”  Alas  !  my  friend, 
I  fear  me  for  my  suffering  brothers,  lest 
in  this  battle  of  hopes  and  fears,  this  war 
of  human  passions,  the  first  principles 
of  true  liberty  be  lost  sight  of.  Then 
these  thoughts,  so  sad,  so  trying,  give 
place  to  the  feeling  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  right  one — I  trust  in  my  beloved 
countrymen,  believing  they  will  fight  only 
for  the  right.  Come  to  me,  my  friend, 
and  help  to  charm  away  by  your  presence 
these  sometimes  despairing  thoughts, 
which  seem  to  hide  the  sunlight  from 
my  heart.  No  one  will  be  more  welcome 
to  thy  friend  Manzoni.” 

Manzoni  dreaded  lest  the  long-contin¬ 
ued  oppression  of  his  countrymen  might 
lead  them  to  despondency,  and  thereby 
induce  the  degeneracy  which  is  too  apt 
to  come  upon  a  nation  enslaved.  He 
sought  himself  and  urged  others  to  keep 
alive  those  feelings  of  truth  and  right  by 
which  alone  good  men  and  women  are 
bound  together,  because  when  these  are 
lost  sight  of  little  hope  remains  of  a 
nobler  future. 

How  well  he  loved  Italy  all  through 
life  many  of  his  best  and  earliest  pro¬ 
ductions  show,  and  in  his  finest  tragic 
poems — particularly  in  "  II  Conte  di 
Carmagnola” — it  is  evident  that  his 
power  has  its  inspiration  in  his  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  own  country.  Unlike  the 
Greek  choruses — which  are  mere  inter¬ 
ludes —  those  in  this  tragedy  and  in 
”  Adelchi”  are  intrinsic  p^rts  of  the 
story,  serving  as  links  to  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  parts  that  follow.  Witness  the 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of 
the  “  Carmagnola,”  the  whole  fearful 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Maclodio  being 
described  with  stirring  details  which 
give  clear  scope  for  the  opening  of  the 
third  act. 

It  was  not  from  the  number  of  poems 
Manzoni  wrote  that  he  gained  his  popu¬ 
larity,  though  it  would  take  some  time  to 
count  them,  but  from  the  purity  of 
conception  and  language,  and  the  high 
tone  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  in 
one  and  all  of  his  compositions. 
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Poor  Manzoni  !  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  the  larger  part  of  his  coun¬ 
try  became  free,  he  seemed  to  dream  of 
an  Italia  of  arts  and  sciences  such  as  she 
once  was — to  imagine  that  no  sooner 
was  the  wonderful  fact  of  freedom  estab¬ 
lished  than  men  would  spring  up  as  paint¬ 
ers,  sculptors,  poets,  and  that  the  glory 
of  her  greatness  would  again  make  her 
the  world’s  mistress — the  home  of  the 
beautiful  arts.  It  was  indeed  the  dream 
of  a  poet,  but  he  lived  to  realize  with 
sorrow  how  much  remained  to  be  done. 
Nor  did  he  look  enough  to  the  one  great 
influence  which  alone  can  regenerate 
and  restore  a  people.  Civil  liberty  has 
little  true  stability  without  religious  free¬ 
dom.  When  Italy  has  had  time  to  throw 
off  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  igno¬ 
rance,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  oppres¬ 
sion,  it  will  enter  on  a  grander  march  of 
progress  than  ever  Manzoni  dreamed  of. 
During  the  last  ten  years  these  higher 
influences  have  had  larger  scope,  and  in 
universal  toleration  and  an  open  Bible, 
as  well  as  a  free  press  and  wider  educa¬ 
tion,  Christian  effort  is  busy  in  spread¬ 
ing  that  Divine  truth  which  makes  the 
spirit  free,  and  that  righteousness  which 
alone  exalteth  a  nation.  Illustrious  in 
history  and  in  art,  may  Italy  yet  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  truly  reformed  and  Chris¬ 
tian  land  ! 

When  Rome  became  the  capital  of 
United  Italy,  the  poet’s  great  age  was  a 
bar  to  his  full  enjoyment  of  the  fact. 

"  It  is  all  very  pleasant,  these  rejoic¬ 
ings,’’  remarked  he  to  a  brother  poet, 
Giusti,  when  the  whole  population  ap¬ 
peared  like  children  let  loose  from  school 
after  punishment,  as  they  greeted  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  “  He’s  a  king,  every  inch 
of  him  !  it  makes  me  happy  to  look  at 
him  !”  said  Manzoni.  His  respect  and 
devotion  to  the  late  king  was  very  great ; 
his  faithful  adherence  to  his  word,  his 
noble  stand  against  those  who  would  have 
made  him  break  that  word,  filled  the 
sensitive  mind  of  the  poet  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  regard.  His  majesty  fully  recipro¬ 
cated  the  feeling,  and  showed  it  by  mak¬ 
ing  Manzoni  a  senator  of  the  kingdom, 
an  honor  he  gratefully  accepted. 

In  his  later  years  Manzoni  lived  in  his 
past.  To  sit  in  his  garden  under  the 
vines,  or  the  large  mulberry  tree  on  his 
lawn  at  his  villa,  and  think  about  Italy, 
in  the  company  of  some  friends  who  had 


travelled  down  the  hill  of  life  almost  as 
far  as  he,  was  his  greatest  pleasure. 
With  them  he  would  converse  about 
those  who,  in  those  far-off  troublous 
times,  had  gone  to  their  rest,  but  of  the 
present  he  rarely  spoke.  The  poet’s 
great  age  his  tenure  of  life  from  day  to 
day  uncertain  ;  yet  when  the  end  drew 
near  none  was  so  calm  as  he.  In  a 
weak  but  reverent  voice  he  commended 
himself  to  the  loving  memory  of  his  weep¬ 
ing  family  and  friends,  begging  that  the 
same  practice  of  praying  to  God — not 
omitting  prayer  for  the  king  every  morn¬ 
ing — might  be  adhered  to  when  he  was 
no  longer  with  them.  Manzoni  died 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1873,  just  as  he  had 
completed  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

Never  were  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a 
poet  so  honored.  When  the  death  of  the 
illustrious  octogenarian  became  known, 
from  every  part  of  Italy  telegraphic 
messages  of  condolence  to  his  family, 
and  sympathy  with  the  municipality  of 
Milan,  were  hourly  received  —  indeed, 
they  form  a  small  book.  Crowds  prome¬ 
naded  the  Piazza  Belgiogoso  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Corso  during  the  three  days  of  the 
lying  in  state,  and  so  universal  was  the 
affection  shown  for  the  loss  of  the  great 
poet  that  men  were  not  ashamed  ot  the 
tears  they  could  not  repress  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  him  whose  name  must  hencefor¬ 
ward  be  to  them  only  a  memory. 

The  new  process  of  petrifaction  to  per- 
serve  the  remains  instead  of  embalment 
was  resorted  to,  by  which  the  body  be¬ 
came  as  marble. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a  stranger 
visiting  Milan  would  have  thought  some 
royal  and  well-beloved  prince  had  passed 
away,  for,  according  to  the  beautiful 
Italian  fashion,  every  balcony  was  draped 
in  black  and  white,  relieved  by  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  charming  flowers,  also  white. 
The  municipality  of  Milan,  with  those 
of  other  cities,  fell  in  as  the  principal 
mourners  came  from  the  house  escort¬ 
ing  the  bier,  the  pall-bearers  being  all 
men  of  distinction.  These  again  were 
followed  by  a  notable  number  of  high 
officials  —  consuls,  secretaries,  generals 
with  their  respective  staff  officers,  all  of 
whom  paid  willing  respect  to  the  great 
man  who  had  passed  away.  As  the  pro¬ 
cession  formed  and  the  bells  began  to  toll, 
every  head  was  uncovered,  and  almost 
every  woman  knelt  ;  the  silence  other- 
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wise  was  profound.  Prince  Amadeo,  grave  were  truly  touching,  testifying  to 
Due  D’Aosta,walked  near  the  open  bier,  the  depth  of  feeling  his  loss  had  caused, 
by  the  side  of  the  American  consul-gen-  At  the  royal  palace,  the  houses  of  the 
eral,  followed  by  several  distinguished  nobles,  and  the  clubs,  nothing  was  spo- 
foreigners  who  had  for  years  been  the  ken  of  but  the  death  of  Manzoni. — Lei- 
friends  of  the  poet.  The  scenes  at  the  sure  Hour. 


THE  COUNT  DE  ROCHMONT. 


Chapter  I. 

In  1793-94  the  great  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  approached  its  climax.  The  young 
Comte  de  Rochmont,  up  to  the  date  at 
which  this  narrative  commences,  had  en¬ 
joyed  comparative  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  the  revolutionists.  He  was 
well  known  to  belong  to  the  party  of 
progress,  represented  by  Mirabeau,  and 
l)esides  he  was  a  distant  relation  of  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  High  Tribunal  of 
Justice,  of  which  Fouquier-Tinville  was 
the  directing  spirit.  When,  however, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  set  in  nobody  was 
safe,  not  even  a  relation  of  the  great 
leaders,  for  no  leader  was  himself  safe, 
as  one  after  another  the  Revolution 
swallowed  up  its  own  children. 

Rochmont  had  two  great  estates,  one 
at  Lyons,  and  the  other  the  Chdteau  de 
Rochmont,  which  was  the  'cradle  of  his 
family.  He  usually  resided  at  La 
Ferette,  near  Lyons,  and  considered  his 
chateau  in  Provence  rather  as  a  winter 
residence  than  as  his  home,  although 
the  extensive  vineyards  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  old  southern  chateau  pro¬ 
duced  the  larger  portion  of  his  wealth. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  had  conformed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  by  dropping  his  title  and  re¬ 
ducing  his  establishment  to  that  of  a 
simple  citizen,  yet  without  sending  adrift 
any  of  his  old  servants.  He  had  dis¬ 
charged  grooms,  sold  horses,  put  down 
carriages,  given  up  liveries,  and  sent 
two  old  servants  of  the  family  to  Roch¬ 
mont  under  pretence  of  working  his 
vineyards,  but  really  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  way  until  times  should  mend.  The 
names  of  these  servants  were  Jean  and 
Fran9oise  Solliers,  and  they  were  hus¬ 
band  and  wife. 

At  La  Ferette  he  still  kept  his  old 
butler,  Marius  Faucier,  who,  out  of 
pure  devotion  to  his  master,  was  con¬ 
tent  not  only  to  be  called  Citizen,  but 


also  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  solely,  however,  with  a  view  to 
gain  information  for  his  master’s  safety. 
This  man  was  of  the  old  style  of  honest, 
loving,  devoted  dependents.  Born  and 
bred  in  the  family,  he  felt  himself  one 
of  its  members  in  a  humble  way,  nor 
did  he  desire  anything  better  than  to 
die  at  his  post.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Count  if,  as  prudence  sug¬ 
gested,  he  had  stopped  here,  but  having 
been  brought  up  in  habits  of  luxury  and 
refinement,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  up  one  other  servant,  a  Swiss  valet, 
by  name  Collot- Fournier.  He  was  the 
less  inclined  so  to  do  because  Collot  was 
a  distant  relation  of  the  celebrated  Col- 
lot-d’Herbois,  and  might  be  expected 
to  throw  the  shield  of  his  name  over  a 
much-suspected  aristocrat,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  thoroughly  distrusted  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  concealing  from  him  all  his  most 
private  movements.  No  more  fatal 
course  could  have  been  adopted,  nor 
any  means  taken  more  certain  to  de¬ 
velop  the  evil  tendency  of  a  mind 
given  to  intrigue.  Collot  naturally  felt 
hurt  at  his  master’s  reserve,  as  well  as 
goaded  on  to  pry  inter  matters  whose 
very  concealment  gave  them  an  air  of 
mystery,  at  a  time  when  mystery  meant 
treason,  and  treason  meant  the  guillo¬ 
tine. 

That  celebrated  and  sanguinary 
villain  known  to  history  under  the  name 
of  Collot-d’Herbois,  had  once  been  an 
actor  and  had  been  hissed  off  the  stage 
at  Lyons.  When  in  the  course  of 
strange  revolutionary  events  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Robespierre  Chief  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee,  he  thirsted 
for  vengeance  upon  the  poor  Lyonnais, 
and  got  sent  down  to  Lyons  with  a  com¬ 
mission  to  purify  the  country.  This  he 
did  by  murdering  about  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  people.  The  guillotine  was 
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not  equal  to  the  work,  so  he  called  in  provided  himself  with  a  large  iron  safe, 
the  soldiers  and  had  the  people  shot  and  tin  cases  which  could  be  sealed  up 
down  by  hundreds  at  a  time  in  the  pub*  so  as  to  resist  damp  ;  these  he  confided 
lie  streets.  to  the  care  of  Collot,  telling  him  that 

Some  time  before  the  advent  of  this  the  first  was  for  gold,  and  the  others  for 
wretch,  De  Rochmont  had  sent  away  bank  notes  and  family  titles,  Collot 
from  La  Ferette  all  his  portable  wealth,  was  content  with  this  information. 
Very  secretly,  of  course,  but  not  so  which  he  felt  must  be  true,  as  to  his 
secretly  as  to  avoid  the  observation  of  certain  knowledge  the  Count  had  taken 
his  valet  Collot-Fournier,  who  took  the  with  him,  or  sent  on  all  his  valuables, 
very  first  opportunity  after  the  arrival  knowing  that  La  Ferette  would  be 
of  his  relation  Collot-d’Herbois.  to  searched  as  soon  as  Collot-d'Herbois 
communicate  the  fact  to  him.  D’Her-  heard  of  his  flight, 
bois  expressed  his  intention  of  dealing  When  they  reached  Marseilles,  De 
sharply  with  De  Rochmont  at  one  of  Rochniont  told  Collot  to  go  on  alone, 
the  Jacobin  reunions  which  Marius,  the  as  he  wished  to  visit  an  estate  which  he 
faithful  butler,  attended,  who  in  his  possessed  on  the  confines  of  the  Basses 
turn  rushed  home  to  his  master,  told  Alpes,  at  a  village  called  Besse.  He 
him  of  his  pressing  danger,  and  advised  promised,  however,  to  be  at  the  chateau 
instant  flight.  Together  they  talked  the  within  two  days.  Collot  was  not 
^  matter  over,  and  finally  decided  that  the  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  as  he  re¬ 

best  course  would  be  for  De  Rochmont  mained  in  charge  of  the  articles  of  value 
to  go  down  south,  taking  the  valet  with  which  they  had  together  brought  from 
him,  and  leaving  Marius  to  do  his  best  La  Ferette.  But  this  visit  leads  me  to 
at  La  Ferette  alone.  Before  dawn  this  go  back  a  little  in  my  narrative  in  older 
plan  was  carried  out.  Collot  was  called  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Count, 
out  of  bed,  and  under  the  eye  of  and  his  reasons  for  the  visit. 

Marius,  who  never  for  a  moment  left  At  the  time  of  our  narration,  De’Roch- 
him,  packed  his  master’s  trunks,  helped  mont  was  an  orphan,  having  lost  his 
-•'  Marius  to  put  them  into  a  country  car-  parents  some  three  years  before.  His 

riage,  and,  driVen  by  an  old  coachman,  mother's  sister  had  been  twice  married, 
started  with  his  master  for  La  Chateau  first  to  a  nobleman  and  afterward  to  a 
^  de  Rochmont,  without  having  had  the  proprietaire  near  Besse,  with  whom  she 

''  opportunty  of  communicating  with  the  had  become  acquainted  during  her  visits 

tyrant  D’Herbois.  So  far,  so  good;  to  her  sister.  This  second  marriage  had 
but,  after  all,  the  situation  was  almost  always  been  considered  by  the  Comtesse 
desperate.  It  would  require  all  the  de  Rochmont  as  a  mesalliance  and  had 
pilotage  of  one  who  knew  rocks,  shoals  stopped  their  friendly  intercourse,  but 
and  currents,  to  travel  south  in  such  the  young  Count  had  not  been  forbid- 
company  without  shipwreck.  In  his  den,  when  he  hunted  or  shot  over  his 
great  perplexity  De  Rochmont  changed  estate  at  Besse,  to  visit  his  aunt, 
entirely  his  system  with  his  valet.  He  There  he  met  his  fate  in  the  shape  of 
made  him  his  confidant ;  told  him  that  Marguerite  Mourel,  his  own  cousin,  a 

he  was  going  to  Provence  to  hide  his  very  beautiful  girl,  some  three  years  his 

treasure,  and  asked  his  friendly  assist-  junior.  His  suit  was  encouraged  by  his 

ance  with  promises  of  future  reward,  aunt,  who  as  the  great  lady  controlled  the 
Collot  appeared  delighted.  On  the  family  aflairs  of  M.  Mourel  although  she 
road  he  most  effectually  screened  the  was  entirely  excluded  from  his  political 
Count,  and  by  dint  of  immense  exertions  and  public  life.  He  allowed  her  to  do 
got  the  party  safely  down  to  Provence.  much  as  she  pleased  at  home,  on  con- 
He  too  was  playing  his  game.  He  dition  that  she  allowed  him  to  do  just  as 
was  not  for  an  instant  deceived  by  the  he  liked  abroad,  and  what  he  liked  was 
change  of  manner  of  his  master,  nor  the  Revolution,  and  what  he  did  was  to 
did  he  intend  that  he  should  escape,  but  get  elected  member  of  the  great  Con- 
his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  ex-  vention,  and  ultimately  was  appointed  a 
tent  of  the  treasure,  and  his  next  to  be  judge  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
quite  sure  of  the  place  of  concealment.  This  last  promotion  killed  his  aristo- 
Before  leaving,  De  Rochmont  had  cratic  wife,  who  went  to  join  her  sister 
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and  brolher-in-law  some  six  months  only  to  reap  the  curses  of  posterity. 


after  their  decease. 

it  would  have  been  quite  useless  for 
the  heir  of  the  De  Rochmonts  to  open 
his  heart  to  his  parents,  for  nothing 
would  have  induced  them  to  listen  to 
his  pleadings.  They  did  not  participate 
in  his  liberal  political  ideas,  nor  did 
they  consider  a  mere  propri^taire  as  be¬ 
longing  to  their  social  caste,  besides 
having  a  special  horror  of  M.  Mourel  as 
a  revolutionist  of  the  first  water.  As 
for  their  niece,  they  had  never  seen  her. 
She  was  not  to  them  a  relation,  but 
rather  a  disgrace.  .Xfter  their  death  De 
Rochmont  openly  proposed  an  alliance, 
which  M.  Mourel  willingly  accepted, 
considering  his  future  son-in-law  as 
suitable  in  every  respect,  and  not  being 
unwilling,  despite  his  Citizen  this  and 
Citizen  that,  to  join  hands  with  the  old 
blood. 

This  M,  Mourel  was  not  by  any  means 
a  bad  man.  He  had  read  and  thought 
himself  into  the  belief  that  the  monarchy 
had  been  so  abused  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV,  that  its  abolition  had  be¬ 
come  a  necessity,  if  France  was  ever  to 
attain  the  freedom  which  was  enjoyed 
by  England.  He  had  even  decided 
deliberately  that  Louis  XVI.  would  be 
better  out  of  the  way,  even  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  chop  off  his  head,  for  in 
those  days  men  had  become  dreadfully 
familiar  with  and  fearless  of  death.  But 
he  had  never  approved  the  fanatic 
schemes  of  Marat,  or  contemplated 
without  horror  the  course  of  those  pro- 
consuls  or  .prefects,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Paris  to  levy  open  war  upon  peace¬ 
ful  citizens  at  Lyons,  Nantes,  and  other 
great  towns.  His  appointment  as  judge 
had  been  made  and  accepted  rather  with 
a  view  to  putting  a  break  upon  the 
ferocious  cruelty  of  Collot-d’Herbois 
and  Fouquier-Tinville,  than  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  promotion  suitable  to  his  instincts. 
He  had  done  his  best  to  save  some 
noble  men  and  women,  too  often  alas  ! 
without  success,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the 
bloody  course  of  his  colleagues  ;  until  at 
last  his  one  great  wish  and  desire  was  to 
escape  from  a  post  which  had  ceased  to 
offer  any  chance  of  saving  life  ;  but 
alas  !  escape  was  impossible,  except  by 
the  road  of  the  public  executioner.  So 
that  he  sat  and  suffered  and  did  his 
little  best,  unknown  and  unappreciated, 


Such  men  have  been  forgotten  and 
passed  over  by  history,  but  they  existed 
nevertheless. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  «De  Roch¬ 
mont  arrived  at  Hesse.  M.  Mourel  was 
away  at  Paris.  Marguerite  had  been 
left  alone,  under  the  care  of  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  in  an  old-fashioned  manorial 
residence,  which  belonged  to  De  Roch¬ 
mont,  as  being  more  secure  from  sudden 
attack  than  the  country  home  of  the 
proprietaire.  There  the  lovers  met ; 
one  single  day  was  at  their  disposal,  to¬ 
morrow  they  must  part,  very  probably 
for  ever,  since  neither  could  count  upon 
their  friends  being  or  continuing  in 
power.  To-day  it  was  the  turn  of  De 
‘  Rochmont  to  fly,  to-morrow  it  might  be 
that  of  M.  Mourel.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  hearts  speak  to  hearts,  and 
quickly  too,  minds  flash  out  to  minds, 
ideas  start  from  feverish  brains,  all  the 
faculties  are  quickened — as  when  men 
are  engaged  in  battle,  and  Death 
snatches  up  the  laggard. 

As  they  walked  together  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  which  drop  down  to  a  lake,  small 
indeed,  but  so  deep  that  even  in  thirsty 
Provence  it  has  never  been  known  to 
dry  up,  they  hammered  out  scheme  after 
scheme,  first  for  the  safety  of  him  who 
was  more  immediately  menaced,  and 
then  for  a  reunion  beyond  the  fangs  of 
the  revolutionary  adder. 

The  Count  told  how  his  valet  had 
played  him  false,  how,  even  now,  he 
held  him,  so  to  speak,  by  the  throat ; 
and  asked  his  love  to  use  her  woman’s 
wit  to  suggest  the  wisest  course.  He 
said  thar  the  treasure  must  be  hidden,  but 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  conceal  it 
from  Collot,  nor  did  he  know  how  long 
he  could  count  upon  being  unmolested 
at  his  chateau.  At  last  the  conversation 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Well,  my  own  love  and  darling,  I 
almost  feel  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  life  ;  there  is  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  evil  pressing  upon  my  soul. 
Yet  I  will  do  my  best  as  a  man  while  I 
can.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  saving  my 
own  life,  I  will  at  least  endeavor  to 
secure  your  future  comfort.  These 
bloody  times  cannot  last.  Your  father, 
whose  good  intentions  are  and  must  re¬ 
main  unknown,  will  soon  fall,  and  you 
will  inherit  his  opprobrium  without  his 
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wealth.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  will  in¬ 
deed  bury  the  iron  safe,  not  filled  with 
plate,  but  with  stones,  with  some  few 
articles  of  plate  at  the  top  to  deceive 
Coliot,  at  ihe  spot  marked  on  this  plan, 
which  I  give  you  in  case  you  should  ever 
desire  to  throw  seekers  off  the  scent,  and 
I  will  throw  a  tin  case  with  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  my  history  down  the  well, 
marked  also  in  the  plan,  in  case  you 
should  ever  wish  to  vindicate  my 
memory.  The  iron  safe  must  be  seen 
by  Coliot,  but  I  have  two  tin  cases,  one 
of  which,  empty,  1  will  openly  throw 
down  a  well  in  the  presence  of  Coliot, 
the  other  I  will  secretly  drop  into  the 
well  marked  on  this  plan.  Here  is  my 
real  wealth.  This  gold,  this  money, 
has  been  secretly  got  together  during' 
three  years.  To  you  I  intrust  it.  It  is, 
as  you  see,  safely  wrapped  up  and  will 
suffer  no  injury  under  water.  Here 
now,  with  you  present,  I  let  it  fall  into 
this  deep  spring  beside  the  lake.  No 
one  will  ever  suspect  me  of  this,  nor 
will  I  make  any  plan,  or  keep  any  docu¬ 
ment  about  me  to  tell  the  tale.  Coliot 
— all  the  world — will  remember  my  hid¬ 
ing  treasures  at  Le  Chateau  de  Roch- 
mont  ;  nobody  will  dream  that  1  leave 
them  here  with  you.” 

Marguerite  looked  for  a  moment  at 
the  spring,  into  which,  suiting  the  action 
to  his  words,  the  Count  had  dropped 
the  treasure,  then  turned  to  her  lover 
and  said  ;  “  Robert,  you  have  done 
well,  because  you  have  thought  of  me 
and  not  of  yourself.  I  rejoice  that, 
even  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over 
which  we  both  hang,  I  feel  more  safe 
with  you  than  other  women  might  upon 
the  broad  road  of  success.  I  too  fear 
that  we  shall  never  meet  again  alive,  but 
I  feel  also  that  we  are  joined  for  all  eter¬ 
nity — that  we  shall  meet  and  live  to¬ 
gether  forever.  But  do  not  mistake  me. 
That  money  is  nothing  to  me.  If  you 
die,  I  die.  If  you  live,  I  live.  It  is 
not  suicide  I  threaten,  nothing  so 
foolish.  But  I  will  think  of  you  as  you 
have  thought  of  me,  I  will  be  your  com¬ 
panion  in  life  or  death.  Don’t  ask  me 
how  or  what  I  mean  to  do.  You  know 
that  one  decides  and  acts  in  these 
feverish  times  suddenly.  Say  no  more 
about  our  troubles,  let  us  forget  the 
Revolution,  and  spend  a  few  hours  as  if 
this  home  and  this  lake  were  as  quiet 


and  untroubled  as  in  those  happy  days 
when  a  young  sportsman  used  to  come 
up  here  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  aunt  and — 
cousin.  It  will  freshen  up  both  ournn- 
tellecls  to  remove  from  them,  if  but  for 
an  hour,  this  terrible  strain.” 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  away, 
and  at  midnight  the  Count  started  for 
home,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
patriots,  who  at  that  time  thronged  the 
streets  or  lived  in  front  of  the  cafes. 
He  arrived  safely,  to  the  infinite  con¬ 
tentment  of  Coliot,  who  was  unable  to 
deal  with  his  supposed  treasure  alone, 
being  associated  in  its  guardianship  with 
the  old  coachman,  who  had  also  let 
Jean  and  Fran^oise  Solliers  into  the  se¬ 
cret.  Coliot  had  fully  made  up  |his 
mind  to  send  a  message  to  D’Herbois 
as  soon  as  the  treasure  was  buried,  not 
at  all  with  the  intention  of  handing  it 
over  to  his  relation,  but  with  a  view  to 
the  arrest  of  De  Rochmont,  which  event 
would,  as  he  calculated,  leave  him  in 
sole  possession  of  the  secret. 

By  direction  of  the  master  three  large 
excavations  were  made  by  Jean  Sol¬ 
liers  for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees, 
while  Coliot  was  privately  instructed  to 
make  a  fourth  at  a  distant  corner  of  the 
estate,  which  he  was  to  keep  secret 
from  everybody.  When  this  was  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  servants  were  requested 
to  attend  their  master  during  the  night 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  his  plate 
and  cash.  This  they  did.  Boxes  were 
placed  in  the  several  excavations,  and 
all  but  the  Count  and  Coliot  retired  to 
rest.  About  two  a.m.  the^  two  went 
forth  again  alone,  first  to  a  certain  well 
which  lies  behind  the  great  wine  cellar, 
and  then  to  the  hole  which  Coliot  had 
dug  during  the  afternoon.  Into  the 
well  the  Count  threw  a  tin  box,  which 
he  explained  to  Coliot  contained  bank- 
bills  and  family  titles  ;  in  the  hole  they 
buried  an  iron  safe,  the  upper  part  of 
which  Coliot  had  been  called  in  to  help 
pack  with  articles  of  heavy  plate.  By 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  was 
finished,  and  by  way  of  precaution  De 
Rochmont  suggested  to  Coliot  that  in 
case  anybody  should  be  awake,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  enter  separately. 
The  valet  was  to  enter  by  the  back  door, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  observ¬ 
ing  if  all  was  quiet,  he  was  to  open  the 
front  door  to  let  his  master  in. 
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After  Collot  had  gone  the  Count 
passed  rapidly  into  a  little  courtyard  be¬ 
hind  the  stables,  where  was  situated  the 
kitchen  well,  and  into  that  he  dropped 
another  tin  box,  then  went  to  the  front 
door,  and  finding  all  quiet  was  let  in 
and  went  to  bed.  ' 

Next  morning  two  persons  were  ac¬ 
tively  at  work,  as  actively  as  if  they  had 
spent  the  whole  night  in  bed,  instead  of 
working  with  pickaxe  and  shovel.  One 
of  them  was  on  his  road  to  the  post- 
office  with  a  despatch  for  Collot-d’  Her- 
bois,  the  other  was  packing  his  things 
for  an  immediate  flight. 

De  Rochmont  never  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  his  valet  had  written  to 
Lyons  ;  the  valet  never  suspected  for 
an  instant  that  his  master  was  playing 
him  false. 

-\bout  eight  o’clock  the  Count  rang 
for  his  valet  ;  his  summons  was 
answered  by  Jean,  who  informed  him 
that  Collot  had  gone  out  an  hour  ago, 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  This  news 
almost  drove  the  Count  to  despair.  He 
had  indeed  expected  to  be  arrested,  but 
had  reckoned  that  he  had  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  to  spare  for  his  prepa¬ 
rations.  He  did  not  know  that  Collot 
had  delayed  writing  until  the  treasure 
was  concealed,  and  so  imagined  that  he 
had  gone  out  to  fetch  the  gendarmes. 
The  return  of  Collot  reassured  him. 
Looking  at  his  face,  he  thought  he  read 
signs  of  expected  rather  than  assured 
triumph,  so  going  out  with  Jean  he  left 
Collot  to  complete  the  packing  which  he 
had  himself  begun.  As  soon  as  they 
were  beyond  earshot  he  turned  to  Jean 
and  told  him  all  about  the  villainy  of  the 
valet,  explained  to  him  that  the  treasure 
(which,  however,  he  allowed  him  to 
think  had  been  really  buried)  would  be 
lost  and  all  their  lives  endangered,  un¬ 
less  he  could  immediately  leave  the 
place. 

“  But  if  you  leave  Collot  behind,” 
said  Jean  Solliers,  “  he  will  be  sure  to 
steal  the  valuables.” 

“  True  enough,  my  faithful  friend, 
but  I  intend  to  take  Collot  with  me.” 

“  How  will  the  seigneur  manage 
that  ?  1  should  think  that  Collot  has  no 

such  intention.” 

”  Probably  not,  but  he  would  hardly 
like  to  resist  me  alone.  His  plan  is  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  until 


his  friends  arrive  to  arrest  me. 
Traitors  are  always  cowards.  My  plan 
is  to  leave  this  before  they  can  come, 
and  he  will  submit,  thinking  to  return 
as  soon  as  he  has  placed  me  in  safe  cus¬ 
tody.  Go  you  at  once  to  the  stables, 
saddle  three  horses,  prepare  to  go  with 
us,  and  let  Fran9oise  keep  the  house 
with  old  Jacques  the  coachman.  Even 
the  emissaries  of  I)’  Herbois  will  hardly 
molest  a  lone  woman  and  an  old  man, 
and  even  if  they  did  they  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  they  are  with  us,  for  we 
should  all  be  arrested  together.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  they  find  us  flown  they 
will  pay  no  attention  to  them,  but  hurry 
after  us.” 

**  May  I  ask  where  you  propose  to  go 
to  ?” 

”  We  must  make  a  rush  for  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  Swiss 
frontier.  But  you  may  stay  behind  if 
you  wish.  I  know  that  we  are  in  a 
desperate  position,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
force  even  so  faithful  a  servant  as  Jean 
Solliers  to  run  a  race  with  death.” 

Poor  Jean  burst  into  tears,  caught 
hold  of  his  master’s  hand,  kissed  it  fer¬ 
vently,  and  at  last  stammered  out  : 
“  What  !  Could  Monsieur  le  Comte 
doubt  the  fidelity,  the  devotion  of  his 
poor  servant  Jean  ?  Did  he  think  that 
his  question  concerned  his  own  poor 
life  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  to  die  at 
his  side  would  be  the  crowning  honor  of 
his  life — unless  indeed  he  could  die  in 
his  stead,  which  would  be  better  still  ?” 

”  I  never  doubted  you,  worthy  old 
friend,”  replied  the  Count,  “  I  never 
began  to  doubt  you,  but  I  hold  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  give  all  men  a  fair 
choice,  when  the  question  is  one  of  life 
or  death.  Now  you  have  decided,  so 
act  quickly  and  quietly,  and  let  us  have 
no  scene  with  dear  old  Franyoise,  or 
our  purpose  might  leak  out.’,' 

Entering  the  chateau,  De  Rochmont 
sought  his  chamber,  where  he  found 
Collot,  apparently  busy  packing,  but  'so 
slowly,  so  unwillingly,  that  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  was  thinking  how  he  could  delay 
or  defeat  the  journey. 

“  Make  haste,  Collot,”  said  De  Roch¬ 
mont  ;  “  we  must  be  off  after  dejeuner, 
and  ride  for  our  lives.  It  has  trans¬ 
pired  that  I  brought  a  treasure  down 
here,  and  within  a  few  hours  certain 
patriot  citizens  will  be  here  to  look 
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about.  The  marks  of  the  spade  are  too 
recent  to  escape  their  observation  ;  they 
will  find  us  out  and  come  either  alone 
at  night,  or  with  the  authorities  to 
hunt  for  it.  We  must  throw  them  off 
the  scent  by  getting  away  at  once.  I 
am  not  quite  stripped  bare  yet.  In  my 
pocket-book  I  have  ten  thousand  francs, 
which  will  keep  us  until  we  can  steal 
back  to  recover  the  hidden  treasure. 
Leave  me  to  finish  these  saddle-bags, 
and  go  you  to  get  your  own  affairs  to¬ 
gether.” 

Collot  was  completely  taken  aback  by 
this  speech.  If  the  neighbors  did  come 
his  hopes  were  vanished.  If  the 
authorities  came,  they  also  would  ruin 
them.  Going  slowly  along  the  corridor, 
he  tried  to  think  out  the  situation,  but  it 
was  too  much  for  him,  too  changing  for 
a  definite  decision.  He  saw  that  he 
must  go,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  the 
best.  On  the  way  he  could  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Count’s  arrest,  and 
then  he  could  return  at  his  leisure. 
Ves,  he  had  better  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  and  appear  to  fall  into  his 
master’s  views. 

Chapter  II. 

Le  Chateau  de  Rochmont  is  in 
many  respects  a  curious  building.  It 
was  originally  a  mere  hunting-box,  but 
grew  with  the  times,  each  member  of 
the  family  adding  a  wing  or  a  room,  a 
stable  or  a  barn,  until  at  last  it  became 
what  it  now  is.  Yet  not  exactly,  for  in 
1793  it  bore  evidences  of  belonging  to  a 
noble  family,  whose  armorial  bearings 
were  carved  in  stone  upon  an  arched 
entrance  gate  at  the  end  of  a  grove  of 
cypress-trees,  which  still  grow  and 
flourish,  whereas  the  gate  has  since  dis¬ 
appeared,  together  with  other  buildings 
and  embellishments,  and  the  whole 
place  seems  to  have  passed  through  a 
sort  of  revolution,  which  has  changed  it 
into  a  wild  and  in  some  respects  a  deso¬ 
late-looking  dwelling.  Its  original  de¬ 
fects  still  remain.  It  has  no  front  en¬ 
trance.  A  pair  of  huge  wooden  folding 
gates  give  entrance  into  a  courtyard, 
upon  which  a  massive  oak  door  opens 
near  the  middle  of  th-'i  back  facade. 
.  Inside  this  door  there  is  a  small  hall 
with  doors  leading  into  the  principal 
apartments,  and  into  another  and  larger 
hall  which  runs  through  to  the  terrace 


in  front.  Opposite  the  great  folding 
gates  are  the  stables,  farmer’s  houses, 
and  famous  wine-cellar,  with  its  huge 
butts  and  wine-presses,  still  in  working 
order,  but  alas  !  since  the  advent  of  the 
phylloxera,  empty.  The  original  stone, 
where  ladies  mounted  their  palfreys, 
still  lies  at  the  gates,  but  ladies  no 
longer  touch  it  with  their  gentle  feet, 
nor  have  done  for  many  a  long  year, 
since  it  passed  from  the  proprietaire 
(who  bought  it  for  a  song  at  the  sale  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  attainted 
nobles)  to  other  bourgeois  who  have 
grown  rich  upon  its  vintages.  From  this 
courtyard  at  noon  precisely  issued  three 
horsemen,  already  known  to  the  reader, 
while  a  woman  held  herself  half-con¬ 
cealed  to  bid  them  adieu,  lest  her  weep¬ 
ing  should  attract  the  notice  of  the 
grooms. 

As  the  travellers  passed  under  the 
archway  at  the  end  of  the  cypress  grove, 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  concealed 
party  of  mounted  gendarmes,  who 
closed  upon  them  so  quickly  as  to  make 
resistance  impossible.  They  were  four 
in  number,  well  mounted  and  thoroughly 
armed.  The  leader  was  a  young  officer, 
who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  for  his  voice  was  thick  and  almost 
inaudible,  while  his  face  was  so  muffled 
up  in  a  thick  woollen  comforter  that 
only  his  eyes  and  the  tips  of  his  mus¬ 
tache  were  visible.  It  was  probably  on 
this  account  that  the  brigadier  or  ser¬ 
geant  took  upon  himself  to  effect  the 
arrest.  With  a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed, 
“  Robert,  Comte  de  Rochmont,  I  arrest 
you  and  these  your  attendants  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic,  and  command 
you  to  yield  up  your  arms  at  the  peril  of 
your  lives.”  De  Rochmont  hesitated 
an  instant,  and  then  with  a  look  of 
mingled  resignation  and  despair,  drew- 
his  sword  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  officer  handed  it  to  him 
without  a  word.  Collot  tugged  his  pis¬ 
tols  out  of  their  holster  and  gave  them 
up  with  alacrity.  Only  Jean  seemed 
disposed  to  resist,  but  at  a  look  from  his 
master,  he  also  complied.  The  officer 
took  the  sword  of  De  Rochmont  with 
courtesy,  then  bending  forward  as  if  to 
make  himself  audible,  asked,  ”  Do  you 
give  me  your  parole  not  to  attempt  an 
escape  ?’  ’ 

”  I  do,”  replied  the  Count. 
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“  Then  take  back  your  sword  ;  it  is 
that  of  a  brave  man  in  adversity.  1  do 
but  execute  an  unpleasant  duty.” 

I)e  Rochmont  started  ;  he  recognized 
the  voice.  The  officer  saw  his  start  and 
quickly  added  :  “  Ah,  you  remember 
me  ?  Yes,  I  am  Pierre  Chateaunon,  who 
fought  with  you  against  the  Prussians 
on  the  Rhine  ;  we  will  talk  over  old 
times  on  the  road.  Brigadier,  use  no 
unnecessary  violence :  we  accept  the 
parole  of  these  prisoners,  and  prefer 
passing  quietly  along  the  road  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  disturbance.” 

Without  any  delay  the  party  set  for¬ 
ward,  at  first  slowly,  then  at  a  smart 
gallop.  The  officer  kept  well  in  front, 
followed  by  De  Rochmont ;  after  him 
came  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  gen¬ 
darmes  formed  the  rear-guard.  Avoid¬ 
ing  all  large  thoroughfares  and  villages, 
they  made  for  the  mountains,  choosing 
by-ways  and  communal  roads.  About 
four  o’clock  a  halt  was  called  to  rest  the 
tired  horses.  It  was  winter-time  and 
nearly  dark.  While  they  rested  the 
offi.cer  approaching  De  Rochmont,  spoke 
a  few  words  to  him  aside,  then  called 
his  brigadier,  and  after  giving  his  orders 
rode  off  alone. 

At  this  time  they  were  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  round  Cahors,  a  wild  district  which 
is  not  yet  civilized,  and  was  then  mostly 
a  confused  mass  of  rocks  and  forests, 
sparsely  inhabited  by  laboring  people 
and  vinedressers,  who  were  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  public  affairs  and  politics 
that  they  only  gazed  with  curiosity  as 
he  cavalcade  rode  by,  without  even  ask¬ 
ing  themselves  who  they  might  be. 

After  a  short  rest,  they  again  mounted 
and  pressed  forward  for  an  hour,  until 
they  reached  a  lonely  farm-house,  where 
the  brigadier  commanded  a  halt  for  the 
night.  Within  the  house  they  found  an 
old  woman,  who  told  the  brigadier  that 
his  officer  was  up-stairs  and  desired  him 
to  attend  him  immediately  in  company 
with  his  prisoner  De  Rochmont.  She 
herself  led  the  way,  but  once  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  she  made  a 
sign  to  the  Count  to  enter,  while  she 
herself  and  the  brigadier  drew  back  as 
it  to  await  the  result  of  the  interview. 

On  opening  the  door  the  Count  met 
— Marguerite,  his  affianced  bride,  who 
had  laid  aside  her  disguise  to  meet'her 
lover.  Without  one  word  of  explana¬ 
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tion,  they  fell  into  one  another’s  arms  ; 
tears  ran  down  both  their  cheeks  ;  they 
had  met  once  more  despite  their  dark 
prognostications.  They  had  met,  but 
not  as  they  parted.  The  weak  girl  had 
become  a  heroine,  she  had  laid  aside  her 
feminine  weakness,  she  h^d  acted  with 
amazing  courage,  she  had  undergone 
immense  fatigue,  and  all  this  for  him 
whom  she  loved  better  than  she  loved 
herself,  whom  she  loved  as  he  had 
proved  he  loved  her  when  he  flung  his 
treasure  at  her  feet. 

Their  embrace  was  short.  Marguerite 
was  the  first  to  withdraw.  “  Time 
presses,  my  Robert.”  she  said  ;  ”  you 
are  yet  within  the  reach  of  D’Herbois, 
and  at  your  side  is  your  traitorous  valet. 
Listen  to  me.  Let  us  waste  no  time  in 
explanations.  You  knew  my  voice  at 
the  very  first  ;  I  saw  it,  hence  my  quick 
reply.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  adopted 
this  desperate  scheme  for  your  salva¬ 
tion.  After  you  left  me  last  night,  your 
butler  Marius  Faucier  arrived  in  pursuit 
of  you.  He  said  that,  hearing  of  your 
flight,  D’  Herbois  had  searched  yoQr 
chateau.  La  Ferette,  wrecked  the  furni¬ 
ture,  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings  ;  that 
he  had  sent  on  an  express  for  your  im¬ 
mediate  arrest  at  Le  Chateau  de  Roch¬ 
mont.  and  that  his  agents  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  there  about  five  o’clock 
this  very  evening — in  fact,  they  must  be 
there  while  we  are  talking.  I  knew  that 
you  would  leave  about  noon,  but  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  would  not  be  aware  how 
closely  you  were  followed,  and  that  you 
might  be  easily  overtaken,  in  which 
case  your  life  was  lost,  so  I  used  all  the 
resources  placed  at  my  disposition  by 
my  father  for  securing  my  own  safety  in 
case  of  a  sudden  danger.  You  know 
that  this  farm  is  his,  you  also  know  that 
the  people  are  devoted  to  us.  Here  I 
have  kept  concealed  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
guises,  among  others  those  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  who  effected  your  escape.  The 
horses  belong  to  the  property.  I  took 
from  my  father’s  case  a  signed  warrant, 
filled  it  up  with  your  name  in  case  of 
being  questioned,  called  Marius  and  the 
two  servants  who  were  at  Besse,  and 
drove  on  here  within  three  hours  of 
your  departure.  All  were  quickly  dis¬ 
guised  as  gendarmes  with  myself  as  their 
officer.  We  left  during  the  night,  rode 
for  very  life  to  your  chiteau,  concealed 
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ourselves  in  the  woods  at  daybreak,  and 
only  came  out  when  we  saw  you.  The 
rest  you  know.” 

”  Marguerite,  you  must  be  almost 
dead  with  fatigue.  You  have  done 
wonders  ;  but  do  not  risk  your  dear  life 
or  health  further.  Go  quietly  home  and 
rest.  Be  assured  I  will  act  piudently 
and  well.” 

“Not  so,  my  Robert.  Am  I  tired  ? 
If  I  sit  down  I  feel  ready  to  drop  off  the 
chair  ;  if  I  stand  still  my  eyes  close  with 
sleep  ;  but  when  I  move  I  feel  alive. 
There  is  some  supernatural  strength 
given  to  me  for  this  one  great  effort  of 
my  life.  In  it  I  must  succeed  or  die. 
Fear  not  if  I  succeed,  the  very  joy  will 
cure  me  ;  and  if  I  fail — why — I  shall 
die  with  j’ou.  Now  to  work  again  ;  no 
expostulations,  no  delay.  I  leave  you 
here.  1  go  back  to  Besse,  fill  up  a  pass 
for  myself  with  maid-servant  and  two 
men  as  guardians,  a  pass  and  an  order 
for  post-hqrses  for  Paris.  This  will 
occupy  me  about  four  hours.  The  far¬ 
mer  is  even  now  waiting  for  me  hard 
by.  He  will  drive  our  own  horses  to 
the  first  post  town,  then  return  to  his 
duties  here.  A  little  way  along  the  road 
you  will  meet  my  carriage,  and  you  w'ill 
yourself  with  our  improvised  gendarmes 
be  my  escort,  until  you  reach  the  great 
forest  beyond  Brignolles.  There  you 
must  escape  or  pretend  to  escape  from 
your  captors.  Alas  !  that  I  must  leave 
this  most  critical  movement  to  you  and 
Marius,  who  acts  as  brigadier.  I  would 
I  could  be  there  to  help — but  time  for¬ 
bids.  Leave  me,  my  love,  while  I  put 
on  once  more  these  soldier’s  clothes.  I 
could  not  bear  to  appear  before  you  in 
an  unwomanly  attire.” 

”  1  go,  I  go  at  once  ;  yet  did  I  think 
you  more  lovely  in  that  red  suit  than 
ever  I  thought  you  before  !  It  was  to 
roe  your  crown  of  glory  !  In  it  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  saint,  a  martyr,  a  more 
than  modest  maid,  a  very  Joan  of  Arc  ! 
Marguerite,  if  we  escaire  this  dreadful 
hour,  we  have  stored  up  oceans  of  love 
which  no  time  or  age  can  ever  dry  up  !” 

One  passionate  kiss,  and  he  was  gone. 

Chapter  III. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Collot, 
the  valet,  was  always  close  to  De  Koch- 
mont,  which  fact  made  him  feel  safe  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  treasure.  More¬ 


over,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  confessed  to  having  on  his  per¬ 
son  some  ten  thousand  francs  when 
about  to  leave  the  chateau.  While  they 
rested  at  the  farm-house,  in  the  absence 
of  his  master  and  the  brigadier,  who  re¬ 
mained  up-stairs  even  after  the  departure 
of  the  officer,  Collot  endeavored  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  the  two  gen¬ 
darmes,  who  remained  below  to  guard 
their  prisoners.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  entirely  frustrated,  for  they  not  only 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  but  plainly  told 
him  that  their  orders  were  to  enforce 
silence,  and  that  if  he  opened  his  mouth 
again  they  would  gag  him.  After  a 
good  supper  they  all  wrapped  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  cloaks  and  lay  down 
on  some  straw  which  had  been  spread 
for  them  on  the  floor. 

About  midnight  the  brigadier  joined 
them  and  ordered  them  to  feed  their 
horses  a  second  time,  as  they  must  start 
in  an  hour  and  had  a  long  stage  before 
them.  On  leaving  the  farmhouse,  they 
took  the  high  road  until  they  neared 
Brignolles,  where  they  overtook  a  travel¬ 
ling  carriage,  which  they  seemed  to  ex¬ 
pect  as  they  at  once  constituted  them¬ 
selves  its  escort.  The  brigadier  with 
De  Rochmont  rode  ahead,  leaving  Jean 
and  Collot  with  the  other  gendarmes  be¬ 
hind.  Thus  removed  beyond  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  Collot,  Matius  had  'an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  the  Count, 
and  the  result  of  their  conversation  was 
this.  After  conducting  the  carriage  to 
Brignolles,  they  were  to  take  a  secluded 
and  circuitous  route  through  the  forest, 
and  at  a  certain  point  De  Rochmont 
was  to  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escape. 
Pursuit  was  to  be  simulated  up  to  a 
cross  road,  where  if  Collot,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed,  pressed  forward,  he  was  to  be 
dealt  with  by  De  Rochmont ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  held  back  and  behaved 
quietly,  he  was  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
Marius  and  disposed  of  as  seemed  best. 
As  arranged,  so  carried  out.  The 
Count  dashed  forw’ard,  followed  by  the 
whole  troop  up  to  a  certain  cross  road, 
where  the  gendarmes  seemed  disposed 
to  draw  rein,  but  Collot  called  to  them 
not  to  let  the  prisoner  escape,  and  rode 
ahead  to  arrest  the  fugitive.  De  Roch¬ 
mont  leaped  a  ditch  beside  the  road  and 
dived  into  the  woods  ;  Collot  followed, 
when,  suddenly  checking  his  horse  and 
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facing  tfie  traitor,  the  Count  drew  a  pis¬ 
tol,  and  discharged  it  point-blank  at  his 
valet.  Collot  reeled  and  fell.  De 
Rochmont  immediately  flung  himself 
from  the  saddle,  caught  the  bridle  of 
Collet’s  horse,  and  then  bent  down  to 
see  whether  he  were  really  dead  before 
he  returned  to  the  road.  He  lay 
motionless.  The  bullet  had  entered  his 
lungs.  He  breathed  indeed,  but  life 
seemed  ebbing  fast,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
his  pulse  became  so  feeble  that  De 
Rochmont  left  him  for  dead. 

De  Rochmont  had  been  a  soldier,  he 
had  seen  many  men  die,  he  was  familiar 
with  death,  he  was  himself  dodging 
death.  That  he  had  killed  a  fellow  be¬ 
ing  gave  him  no  sort  of  concern,  his  only 
feeling  was  that  he  had  crushed  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  all  he  wished  to  do  was  to  be 
quite  certain  that  it  could  use  its  fangs 
no  more.  This  he  thought  that  he  had 
done  effectually,  so  leading  the  horses 
back  to  the  road  he  rejoined  his  party. 
Jean,  who  had  not  been  let  into  the 
secret,  was  startled  at  his  reappearance  ; 
he  thought  that  he  must  be  mad,  until 
Marius,  removing  a  pair  of  false  mus¬ 
taches  and  eyebrows  spoke  to  him  in  his 
natural  voice  and  told  him  who  they 
were.  Then  indeed  the  poor  fellow  re¬ 
joiced.  He  even  dismounted,  and  rush¬ 
ing  to  his  master  seized  his  hand,  shook 
it  and  then  kissed  it,  and  fawned  like  an 
affectionate  hound.  The  brigadier,  or 
rather  Marius,  as  we  must  now  call  him, 
would  not  be  satisfied  that  the  traitor 
was  disposed  of  until  he  had  himself 
visited  his  body  and  found  it  rapidly 
getting  cold.  Then  a  short  sharp  gallop 
brought  them  back  to  the  high  road, 
where  they  found  the  carriage  with  the 
farmer  on  the  box,  and  Marguerite  with 
her  maid  inside. 

Telling  Marius  to  lead  his  horse,  De 
Rochmont  got  inside  to  hear  the  further 
plans  of  Marguerite.  She  tolc  him  that 
the  farmer  would  at  once  return  with  the 
horses  and  disguises  to  his  house,  leav¬ 
ing  Marius  and  her  own  coachman  to 
accompany  her  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  her  pass.  The  third  man 
was  to  go  back  with  the  farmer,  and 
then  return  before  daylight  to  Besse, 
where  he  was  to  remain  as  guardian  of 
the  property.  As  for  the  Count,  he 
must  leave  her  there  and  then,  and 
make  the  best  of  his  way  with  poor 


faithful  Jean  to  Paris.  His  escape 
would  soon  be  known  abroad,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland  so  closely  watched  that 
the  chances  were  against  him,  whereas 
Paris  was  at  once  the  centre  of  danger 
and  of  safety.  No  one  would  expect 
him  there,  no  one  would  know  him  there 
if  he  kept  in  the  background,  and  sooner 
or  later  he  might  get  away  to  Belgium 
or  England,  or  things  might  change  for 
the  better. 

It  were  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  say 
more  than  that  they  parted  with  anxious 
and  sorrowful  hearts,  yet  was  there  more 
of  hope  than  at  their  last  parting  ; 
whether  this  hope  was  realized  our  his¬ 
tory  must  tell.  Yet  one  remark  may  be 
hazarded,  and  it  is  this.  Our  prognosti¬ 
cations  or  sentiments  are  more  often 
wrong  than  right,  and  yet  if  perchance 
once  in  a  way  they  turn  out  correct,  we 
proclaim  them  as  fulfilled  prophecies,  as 
marvellous  events,  forgetting  to  balance 
them  against  our  many  errors,  and  for¬ 
getting  also  that  if  their  fulfilment  is  a 
marvel,  that  only  proves  that  for  the 
most  part  they  are  not  fulfilled — the 
exception  proves  the  rule. 

Marguerite  reached  Paris  safely  with¬ 
out  any  very  extraordinary  adventures. 
Robert  Comte  de  Rochmont  also  reached 
Paris  after  a  month’s  journey,  in  which 
he  went  to  all  points  of  the  compass  to 
throw  his  enemies  off  the  scent,  and  for 
some  six  weeks  kept  in  such  complete 
retirement  that  he  never  once  attempted 
to  visit  Marguerite  even  in  disguise. 

After  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  Paris 
it  became  evident  to  Marguerite  that  her 
father  was  in  the  very  deepest  distress. 
He  had  been  for  years  a  friend  of 
Robespierre,  whose  fortunes  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  from  his  open  denunciation  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  until  dragged  by 
the  inexorable  necessities  of  vanity,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  danger,  he  had  waded  through 
seas  of  blood,  into  the  Reign  of  Terror, 

M.  Muurel  had  always  been  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  His  present  position  was 
the  result  of  that  sympathy  with  others’ 
woes  which  it  seemed  most  to  deny. 
He  had  been  led  to  join  the  Revolution 
because  it  seemed  to  him  to  give  liberty 
to  slaves,  and  to  break  the  iron  tyranny 
of  the  Court  party.  He  had  followed 
his  friend  Robespierre  because  he  pro¬ 
fessed  a  hatred  of  blood-shedding,  even 
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that  of  condemned  criminals,  and  he 
had  been  thrust  into  his  post  on  the 
bloodiest  tribunal  which  ever  disgraced 
the  sacred  name  of  justice,  in  order  to 
arrest  its  mad  onward  rush.  Robespierre 
counted  upon  his  doing  for  him  what  he 
could  not  do  for  himself.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  unless  the  popular  tiger-thirst 
for  blood  were  allayed,  all,  yes  all  must 
disappear  before  it.  Robespierre  stood 
on  the  engine  as  it  dashed  forward  into 
the  dark  ;  he  seemed  to  be  the  engineer, 
only  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  turn 
off  the  steam,  or  put  on  the  brake.  The 
train  had  started  with  several  guards, 
all  of  whom  had  been  dashed  to  pieces, 
as  the  tram  with  ever  increasing  speed 
tore  along  the  rails.  The  engine  had 
jolted  off  several  other  engineers  who 
had  for  a  time  possessed  some  sort  of 
control  over  its  movements.  These  had 
been  carefully  assisted  overboard  by 
Robespierre,  w’hose  ambition  it  was  to  be 
not  only  chief  but  only  driver  of  the 
engine  of  state,  which  ambition  he  had 
achieved,  only  to  find  out  that  as  the 
machine  had  killed  others  so  it  would 
most  likely  kill  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mourel 
was  forced  to  take  counsel  with  his 
daughter,  whose  intelligence  astounded 
him.  She  advised  him  to  seek  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Robespierre  and  to  resign  his 
post,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might.  This  interview  was  appointed 
for  the  very  next  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mourel  had  done 
his  best  to  save  some  of  the  victims  of 
his  own  court  of  justice.  It  must  now 
be  explained  that  he  had  organized  a 
service  in  connection  with  the  prisons, 
which  had  on  certain  occasions  favored 
the  escape  of  the  condemned.  Thus  at 
one,  and  that  the  largest  of  all,  he  had 
placed  as  jailer  a  man  of  Besse  named 
Roux,  partly  as  a  reward  for  services, 
and  partly  as  his  political  agent.  He 
had  also  procured  the  appointment  of 
another  friend  as  medical  inspector  of 
Paris  prisons,  who  had  by  giving  certifi¬ 
cates  of  illness  delayed  the  appearance  of 
prisoners,  until  they  dropped  out  of 
notice  and  escaped.  When,  however,  the 
Terror  set  in,  these  agents  became  im¬ 
potent — none  were  ever  let  out  of  jajj. 
At  first  friends  were  permitted  to  visit 
the  prisoners,  although  the  experiment 
was  always  dangerous,  owing  to  the  sav¬ 


ageness  of  the  jailers,  who  were  apt  to 
refuse  to  let  them  out  again  ;  later  on 
all  were  permitted  to  enter  who  pleased, 
but  only  on  the  condition  of  never  going 
out  again  ali/e. 

On  the  night  in  question,  after  Mourel’ s 
decision  to  see  Robespierre  had  been 
taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Marguerite, 
Roux  was  announced  and  admitted. 
He  had  taken  advangtage  of  a  short 
leave  to  run  down  to  the  judge  with  the 
terrible  news  that  Comte  Robert  de 
Rochmont  had  been  arrested  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  own  prison  on  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  ('ollot-Fournier,  his  ancient  valet. 
Both  Mourel  and  Marguerite  were  para¬ 
lyzed  by  this  repmrt.  If  the  Count  died, 
it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  for  them  to 
attempt  to  live.  The  judge  knew  that 
the  blow  would  be  fatal  to  his  daughter, 
and  if  fatal  to  her,  fatal  to  him,  she  be¬ 
ing  the  last  link  which  bound  him  to 
earth.  All  else  had  gone.  Home, 
friends,  political  aspirations,  the  very 
dream  of  liberty  had  been  drowned  in 
blood. 

Marguerite  was  the  first  to  recover. 
She  asked  how  Collot  had  come  to  life  ? 
how  he  had  made  his  way  to  Paris  ? 
how  he  had  met  De  Rochmont  ? 

Roux  was  able  to  answer  her  questions, 
for  Collot,  deeming  him  one  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  guillotine,  had  told  him 
the  whole  history.  It  appeared  that  the 
wound,  which  had  been  considered  fatal, 
had  indeed  been  desperate,  the  bullet 
having  entered  the  lung,  but  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  parties  it  had  taken  an 
oblique  direction  and  passed  out,  leav¬ 
ing  a  wound  from  which  the  blood  poured 
copiously,  instead  of  being  confined 
within  the  lungs.  When  Collot  lay  on 
the  ground  face  upward,  his  body  pressed 
upon  the  open  wound,  the  cold  winter’s 
night,  the  wet  earth,  together  coagulated 
the  blood,  until,  after  hours  of  swoon¬ 
ing,  he  became  sufficiently  conscious  to 
crawl  back  to  the  road,  where  he  fell 
down  unconscious,  and  so  remained  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found 
himself  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant  wood¬ 
cutter,  who  had  picked  him  up.  He 
passed  a  second  time  close  to  death’s 
door  in  consequence  of  violent  fever,  but 
being  of  no  sort  of  good  on  earth,  he 
escaped  the  attentions  of  the  doorkeeper 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  was  told  to 
move  on,  which  in  due  time  he  did  to 
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Paris,  as  being  the  most  likely  place  to 
get  employment,  and  gather  news,  until 
he  should  be  able  to  sneak  back  to  Le 
Chateau  de  Rochmont  and  recover  the 
treasure.  For  this  he  dared  not  do  until 
he  found  out  what  had  become  of  the 
Count,  and  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  property.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  into  which  De  Rochmont  had 
dived  as  into  a  swarming  hive,  where 
no  aristocrat  could  be  supposed  to  lurk, 
and  one  day  they  met,  at  least  Collot 
caught  sight  of  his  master,  tracked  him, 
and  got  him  arrested.  Roux,  knowing 
the  Count,  had  placed  him  in  a  separate 
apartment  near  the  door  ;  more  he  could 
not  do  without  incurring  the  suspicion 
of  the  chief  jailer  or  captain  of  the 
prison,  w’ho  was  one  of  the  most  brutal 
of  that  brutal  class. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  De 
Rochmont  would  be  condeitmed  the 
next  day,  and  executed  the  day  after. 
The  prisons  were  so  crowded,  so  many 
were  arrested  daily,  that  quick  despatch 
had  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Roux 
was  told  to  come  again  the  next  night, 
when  he  would  be  told  whether  any¬ 
thing  could  be  attempted  on  behalf  of 
the  captive.  Meanwhile  the  doctor  was 
called  into  council  by  means  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  dinner,  for  it  w’ould  have  been 
dangerous  even  for  M.  Mourel  to  receive 
visits  from  officials  except  as  invited 
friends.  It  was  late  when  they  sat 
down  to  table  ;  Marius,  the  butler  of 
De  Rochmont,  waited  upon  them.  When 
the  repast  was  over,  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  could  be  done  was  brought 
forward,  while  Marius,  after  placing 
dessert  and  w’ine  before  them,  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  judge,  instead  of  leaving  the 
room  as  was  his  custom  ;  for  despite  po¬ 
litical  pretences,  social  caste  and  social 
customs  prevailed  even  among  those  who 
seemed  most  opposed  to  them. 

“  If,”  said  the  doctor,  “  we  could 
find  a  man  ready  to  take  the  place  of  le 
Comte  de  Rochmont,  such  is  the  brutal, 
drunken,  and  bloodthirsty  character  of 
the  governor  and  warders  of  the  Concier- 
gerie,  that  they  would  be  content  with 
killing  or  getting  killed  the  appointed 
number  without  caring  much  as  to  their 
identity  ;  but  this  is  impossible,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first,  that  no  one  would 
offer  at  any  price  ;  the  second,  that  such 
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an  one  might  enter  as  a  visitor,  but 
would  most  likely  be  detained  and 
executed  as  an  additional  sacrifice  to  the 
guillotine,  without  securing  the  escape 
of  his  principal.” 

”  But,”  said  M.  Mourel,  “  we  could 
count  upon  Roux  in  that  matter,  if  the 
hour  were  well  chosen,  and  the  sentinel 
well  bribed.  He  would  both  let  in 
and  let  out.  Only  alas  !  I  am  speaking 
as  though  such  a  substitute  could  be 
found,  while  I  am  sure  that  even  were 
such  a  man  to  offer  himself,  De  Roch¬ 
mont  would  refuse  the  sacrifice.” 

Midnight  struck  ere  they  parted,  with¬ 
out  arriving  at  any  decision,  save  that 
the  judge  was  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
Robespierre  until  after  the  trial  of  their 
friend,  so  as  to  make  an  appeal  for  him 
if  condemned. 

When  the  doctor  left  the  room  he  was 
conducted  toward  the  street  door  by 
Marius,  who,  however,  led  him  into  his 
own  little  chamber,  and  begging  his  par¬ 
don,  thus  addressed  him  :  ”  This,  doctor, 
being  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  us 
all.  1  need  hardly  ask  you  to  excuse  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  detaining  you, 
but  will  at  once  to  my  point.  Can  you 
give  me  a  drug  which  will  stupefy  a  man 
for  say  eight  hours,  without  taking  away 
the  use  of  his  legs  for  the  first  hour  or 
so  ?  I  mean  so  that  he  might  walk  (or 
reel,  if  necessary,  as  a  drunken  man)  to 
a  certain  given  spot  where  he  would 
remain  unconscious  for  the  time  I  have 
named.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  doctor,  ‘‘that 
could  be -done  ;  but  to  what  purport  ?” 

“  I  can  hardly  tell  you  my  exact  plan 
for  the  moment,  but  as  you  must  aid  me, 

I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  such  a  drug 
during  the  audience  of  the  tribunal  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  will  further  ask  you  to 
keep  in  view,  not  only  after  the  audience, 
but  during  the  whole  evening,  the  man 
to  whom  you  give  that  drug,  as  you  will 
be  wanted  sometime  during  the  night. 
If  such  an  one  should  linger  in  a  cafe  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  him  in  disguise  ; 
if  he  should  go  toward  the  Conciergerie 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  him  your 
help,  and  if  the  doctor  should  be  want¬ 
ed  to  see  a  dying  man  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  he  should  be 
easily  found.” 

“  Well,  Marius,  I  quite  understand 
your  drift,  but  I  do  not  discover  your 
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scheme  ;  perhaps  it  is  better  so,  as  I 
might  by  over-consciousness  impede  my 
usefulness.” 

“  Then  it  is  understood  that  you  will 
hand  me  such  a  medicine  to-morrow 
in  the  Court  ?” 

”  Perfectly.” 

”  Then,  sir,  I  wish  you  good-night,” 
and  he  officiously  opened  the  hall  door. 

*•«**•* 

The  Bloody  Tribunal  sat  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Short  and  sharp  were  its  deci¬ 
sions.  Prisoner  after  prisoner  walked 
through  as  it  were  —  walked  like  the 
Venetians  of  old  into  the  Council  of  the 
Ten  to  pass  out  by  the  staircase  which 
descended  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
Comte  Robert  de  Rochmont  claimed  a 
little  more  time  than  his  fellows,  on 
account  of  some  questions  as  to  his  polit¬ 
ical  opinions  which  were  put  by  one  of 
the  judges,  and  which  made  it  appear 
that  he  was  of  liberal  tendencies.  These 
questions  roused  Fouquier-Tinville,  who 
darted  upon  the  said  judge  a  look  of  dan¬ 
gerous  scorn,  and  called  the  chief  wit¬ 
ness,  Collot-Fournier,  who  deposed  that 
his  master  had  fled  from  Lyons  carrying 
his  treasures  with  him,  which  treasures 
he  had  made  away  with  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  the  deponent,  with  a  view 
to  escaping  out  of  France  and  joining 
the  emigres  ;  that  he  had  been  arrested 
on  the  order  of  Collot-d’Herbois  but 
had  got  away  in  a  wood  by  reason  of 
the  very  culpable  neglect  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  who  had  him  in  charge,  while  he, 
who  had  alone  followed  him  with  a  view 
to  his  arrest,  had  been  shot  and  left  for 
dead  by  the  prisoner.  Tinville  turned 
from  the  witness  to  the  jury  and  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  verdict 
was  instantaneous,  and  De  Rochmont 
moved  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  there 
to  pass  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life. 

Collot  left  the  court  alone.  He  might 
have  posed  ..with  the  tricoteuses  as  a  hero, 
but  he  feared  public  approval,  which  has 
a  knack  of  marking  a  man  and  keeping 
him  in  view  ;  whereas  he  only  wished 
to  get  away  down  south  to  a  certain  hid* 
den  treasure,  now  left  at  his  absolute 
disposal.  He  therefore  slunk  away 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg 
into  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  thence 
through  several  courts  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Odeon,  where  he  entered  a 
third-class  restaurant  and  called  for  his 


dinner.  It  was  a  dark  and  dismal  hole 
of  a  place,  but  large  and  full  of  people, 
WHO  had  only  twenty  sous  to  spend  on 
three  courses  and  a  dessert,  wine  includ¬ 
ed.  Of  course  he  did  not  notice — why 
should  he? — two  other  men,  who  en¬ 
tered  soon  after  himself,  and  sat  down  as 
he  had  done  to  their  dinner,  nor  was  he 
conscious  of  a  third  who  sat  at  a  table 
alone  very  busy  with  the  latest  revolu¬ 
tionary  journal.  Collot  was  in  no  hurry 
to  move.  He  had  done  his  day's  work 
and  had  no  very  particular  occupation 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  a.m., 
when  he  hoped  to  assist  at  the  last  scene 
of  a  drama  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
rather  prominent  part.  He  called  for 
another  bottle  of  wine,  lighted  his  pipe, 
rolled  about  in  his  chair  with  the  air  of 
a  bon  rivant  who  saw  his  way  to  many 
another  dinner  of  a  more  sumptuous 
character.  About  seven  p.  m.  he  paid  his 
bill  and  w^nt  out  to  a  neighboring  Jaco¬ 
bin  club  with  which  he  had  become  affili¬ 
ated,  and  applauded  with  the  best  of 
them,  all  the  while  quite  unconscious  of 
certain  citizens  who,  sitting  a  little  be¬ 
hind,  were  as  prodigal  of  applause  as 
himself.  The  club  broke  up  about  eleven 
at  night,  and  Collot  paced  his  way  reluct¬ 
antly  toward  his  garret.  Neither  then 
was  he  aware  of  the  interest  which  he 
excited,  nor  did  he  notice  that  ere  he  en¬ 
tered  his  abode,  one  dark  form  had  glided 
in  before  him  and  pressed  hastily  up  the 
stairs,  nor  did  he  see  another  pass  in 
after  him  with  noiseless  tread,  nor  did 
it  concern  him  at  all  that  a  third  outside 
went  in  search  of  a  cab  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered.  Only  he  was  conscious  as 
he  reached  his  own  door,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  the  key  in  the  dark¬ 
ness — for  gas  was  not  invented  in  those 
days — of  a  certain  sledge-hammer-like 
blow  on  his  head,  which  felled  him  down 
like  an  ox  ;  beyond  this  he  was  not  con¬ 
scious  at  all  for  at  least  half  an  hour  after 
the  event,  when  he  awoke  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  presence  of  two  strangers, 
who  seemed  very  kind  to  him,  for  one 
had  brandy  and  a  glass  which  he  offered 
to  him  with  many  protestations  against 
the  violence  of  the  times  and  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  the  man  who  had  been  arrested 
as  he  fled  down-stairs  after  dealing  the 
citizen  a  blow.  Collot  asked  him  who 
he  was,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  police  agent  who  had  assisted  to  catch 
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the  fellow  as  he  was  escaping,  and  had  eight  a.m.  the  governor  appeared  at  the 


now  come  in  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
This  quieted  the  sufferer,  who  immedi- 
acely  took  a  good  draught  of  the  brandy 
which  the  kindly  Samaritan  offered  him, 
and  felt  so  much  better  that  he  could 
stand  up,  and  began  to  sing  facetious 
songs.  He  hardly  knew  how  it  happened, 
but  he  soon  found  himself  tottering 
down-stairs  between  the  two  police  agents 
and  seated  in  a  cab  on  his  way  to  make 
his  deposition  about  the  assault  at  the 
police  station,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
very  imposing  building,  before  which 
was  posted  a  sentry,  talking  to  another 
gentleman  in  official  garments,  nor  was 
he  very  much  astounded  when  the  same 
official,  producing  a  bunch  of  keys, 
opened  the  door  of  an  immense  hall  in 
which  he  dimly  saw  many  men  and 
women,  and  passed  him  rapidly  into  a 
little  apartment  where  he  supposed  he 
was  to  meet  the  superintendent  or  night 
magistrate,  only  he  felt  very  dizzy  and 
tottery  on  account  of  his  recent  sledge¬ 
hammer  experience.  But  he  was  exces¬ 
sively  amazed, and  thought  his  mind  must 
be  failing  or  his  head  much  injured,  when 
in  that  little  room  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  late  master,  Robert  Comte  de 
Rochmont.  'I'he  door  had  been  shut 
behind  him.  The  shock  gathered  into  a 
focus  his  dazed  faculties,  and  he  quite 
understood  the  awful  words  which  that 
master  addressed  to  him  .  “  Collot,  you 
were  my  servant  ;  you  owed  me  fidelity 
and  service,  you  paid  me  with  treachery 
and  deceit.  Now  I  reward  you  as  all 
unfaithful  servants  will  be  rewarded  in 
the  last  great  day  of  judgment — I  con¬ 
demn  you,  as  your  judge,  to  die  in  my 
stead  on  the  guillotine,  and  my  only  re¬ 
gret  is  that  you  will  die  under  a  great 
name  instead  of  your  own  vile  and 
cursed  patronymic.  Collot,  lo-morrow 
you  will  die  in  my  stead  ;  you  have  testi¬ 
fied  against  your  own  life,  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul.”  Then  the 
light  was  extinguished,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  fit  of  dizziness  overtook  the  culprit 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  until  a 
certain  eventful  moment  which  this  his¬ 
tory  shall  reveal. 

As  three  men  had  entered,  so  three 
men  left  the  Conciergerie  by  favor  of  the 
sentinel,  and  when  no  eyes  were  watch¬ 
ing,  somewhere  about  an  hour  after  mid¬ 
night.  Next  morning  punctually  at 


door  of  the  'great  hall  and  called  over 
the  names  of  the  unfortunates  who  one 
by  one  passed  out  to  take  their  places  in 
the  tumbrils  which  were  X6  carry  them 
to  that  great  political  persuader  of  the 
day,  commonly  called  the  guillotine. 
When  the  name  of  the  citizen  Robert  de 
Rochmont  was  called,  no  one  answered, 
and  there  was  a  stir  among  the  officials. 
Roux  made  his  way  to  a  Ittle  room  near 
the  door  and  called  out  that  the  prisoner 
seemed  to  be  dead  or  dying,  upon  which 
the  governor  pressed  in,  and  casting  his 
bloodshot  eyes  upon  a  man  lying  with 
his  face  to  the  floor,  dressed  as  the  Count 
had  been  over  night,  gave  the  body  a  kick 
with  his  heavy  boot,  but  it  moved  not, 
which  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  passion. 

“  Curse  the  aristocrat,  he  shall  not 
escape  for  all  his  dodges  ;  pitch  him  into 
the  cart  and  tell  Samsom  to  cut  off  his 
head,  dead  or  alive.” 

Roux  without  hesitation  grasped  the 
limp  body,  lifted  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
pitched  it  into  the  tumbril,  where  it  fell 
among  the  legs  of  the  other  passengers 
and  subsided  into  the  dirty  straw. 

These  poor  wretches  scarce  noticed 
their  companion,  amid  the  din  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  a  strong  military  guard  on  the 
inside,  and  a  stronger  population  guard 
on  the  outside  which  conducted  them  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

Before,  however,  they  reached  Sam¬ 
son’s  headquarters  there  was  a  stirring 
beneath  their  feet  in  the  straw,  and 
presently  a  head  with  a  white  face  lifted 
itself  up  with  a  stare  of  mingled  confu¬ 
sion  and  horror.  The  head  turned  round 
and  round  as  if  seeking  to  find  out 
where  it  was,  and  at  last,  seeming  to  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  its  situation,  cried 
out  :  “  Where  am  I 

“  Alas  !  alas  !”  replied  a  poor  fellow- 
sufferer.  ”  you  are  in  the  death  tumbril 
on  the  way  to  the  guillotine.” 

“  Guillotine  !”  shrieked  the  head, 
“  why,  I  am  Collot-Fournier,  cousin  of 
Collot-d’  Herbois  ;  I  have  never  been 
judged  or  condemned.” 

”  Poor  man,”  said  the  others  one  to 
another,  ”  poor  Count,  he  has  lost  his 
senses.” 

“lam  not  a  count,  but  a  good  citizen,” 
again  shrieked  the  head. 

”  Quiet  there  in  the  cart,”  replied  the 
soldier  nearest  the  head. 
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“  But,  citizens,  citizens,”  yelled  the 
head,  ‘‘I  am  being  done  to  death  by 
cheating.” 

“  Quiet  again,  I  say,”  was  the  reply 
of  the  soldier;  and  this  time  accompanied 
with  a  blow  from  the  flat  of  his  sabre 
which  rolled  the  head  into  the  straw 
again. 

Then  there  came  a  halt,  passengers 
were  requested  to  alight.  The  head 
refused,  clung  to  the  benches,  appealed 
to  the  populace. 

”  Samson,  you  had  better  take  this 
one  first,  he  makes  most  noise,”  said  the 
soldier.  Which  Samson  did,  assisting  him 
up  the  steps  and  pushing  his  head  under 
the  knife  with  such  celerity  that  the  head 
rolled  off  in  the  very  act  of  exclaiming 
that  it  was  the  head  of  Collot-Fournier. 

Next  morning  M.  Mourel  waited  upon 
the  tyrant  Robespierre.  He  found  him 
in  a  good  humor,  and  rather  disposed 
to  listen  to  an  old  friend.  Yes,  the 
tyrant  listened  while  the  judge  told  him 


of  his  heart-sickness,  and  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  delegate  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  then  to  be  filled  up.  Nay, 
more,  the  tyrant  granted  his  request  and 
gave  him  his  papers  with  passes  for  his 
secretary  and  two  men-servants.  That 
very  night  a  carriage  rolled  out  of  Paris 
with  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a  very 
young  secretary  inside,  and  two  men-ser¬ 
vants  in  very  sober  dresses  are  in  front, 
and  one  behind.  The  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  was  M.  Mourel  the  ambassador,  the 
secretary  was  his  daughter  in  man’s 
clothes,  one  man-servant  was  Comte 
Robert  de  Rochmont,  and  the  other  his 
butler,  Marius  Faucier. 

Not  until  Napoleon  had  crushed  the 
Republic  did  this  party  re-cross  the 
frontier.  His  estates  E)e  Rochmont 
could  not  recover,  for  his  name  was  on 
the  list  of  the  guillotined.  His  money 
was  safe,  and  what  he  valued  far  above 
that — he  had  become  the  husband  of 
Marguerite. —  Temple  Bar. 
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I  WATCHED  the  depths  of  darkness  infinite 
Bestrewn  with  stars,  till  dreaming  I  beheld 
From  out  the  mystic  realms  beyond  my  ken 
A  star  come  forth  with  even  gliding  rush  : 

Till  sweeping  onward  shone  its  orb 
With  all  the  mighty  meaning  of  a  sun, — 

A  sun  girt  round  by  many-peopled  worlds. 

And  worlds  as  yet  not  peopled  being  young, 

And  worlds  long  since  unpeopled  being  old 
And  dead.  Their  ruling  sun  shone  on  them — 

On  the  living,  on  the  yet  unfashioned. 

On  the  dead  :  on  all  it  shone,  though  idly 

Where  as  yet  life  had  not  sprung  from  forth 

The  teeming  womb  of  time  ;  and  idly  too 

Where  life  had  ceased  to  be.  On  all  those  worlds 

The  mystic  force  which  lives  in  matter  worked 

Its  mighty  will.  Dead  worlds  and  worlds  scarce  born 

And  worlds  alive  with  myriad  forms  of  life 

Swept  circling  round  that  stately  ruling  orb. 

As  it  sailed  past  I  heard  its  solemn  voice 
Proclaiming  through  the  realms  of  space  the  song. 

The  everlasting  song  of  Life  and  Death — 

Of  wealth  of  Life  and  everduring  waste 
And  dearth  of  Life.  It  sang  of  present,  past. 

And  coming  plenitudes  of  Life  ;  of  past 


*  Lines  suggested  by  four  lectures  on  Astronomy  (Birth  and  Death  of  Worlds,  The  Sun,  The 
Moon,  and  The  Sur  Depths). 
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And  coining  wastes  of  Death  :  infinitudes  • 

At  once  of  Life  and  Death  ;  each  without  end, 

Without  beginning  each.  Along  my  path — 

In  front,”  it  said,  ‘‘and  backward  whence  I  came — 

.'Knd  all  around,  above  below  my  course, 

Lie  millions  such  as  I,  through  endless  realms 
Of  star-strewn  space.  There  is  no  end  to  God’s 
Domain  of  suns  and  systems  ruled  by  suns — 

No  end  and  no  beginning  through  all  space — 

But  everlasting,  mystic,  wonderful. 

The  song  of  us  sounds  ever  round  the  throne 
Of  him  who  reigns  supreme,  the  Life  of  All — 

Unknown  !  yea  evermore  Unknowable  !” 

Then  as  the  Psalmist  sang  of  old  I  said — 

Because,  so  moved,  I  could  not  choose  but  speak — 

‘‘  What  Lord  is  man  that  Thou  should’st  care 
For  him  or  for  his  kind,  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
Should’st  mindful  be  of  him  or  his?”  Then  rang 
A  voice  of  solemn  thunder  through  the  spheres 
”  Say  rather,  What  is  Space  or  Time  to  Me,* 

That  thou  should’st  deem  mere  mightiness  of  mass 

And  plenitude  of  time  can  outweigh  mind 

And  soul  ?  Can  worlds  and  suns  My  power  know  ? 

Can  aeons  after  aeons  sing  My  praise  as  man 

Gifted  by  Me  with  power  to  know  My  power,  can  tell 

The  meaning  of  the  music  of  My  spheres  ? 

'I'hen  I  said,  “  ?^ay  Lord,  but  if  the  words 
Of  men  are  worth  the  utterances,  they  are  thine. 

Lo  we  are  but  the  creatures  of  Thy  hand. 

We  see  but  part  of  all  Thy  wondrous  work. 

Could  we  but  see  the  glory  of  Thy  T.ight, 

Could  we  but  hear  the  thunder  of  Thy  Power, 

We  should  become  both  blind  and  deaf — 

Deafened  by  strident  tones,  made  blind  by  light. 

In  Thee  alone  we  live  and  move,  in  Thee 
We  have  our  being.  But  shall  we,  finite,  hymn 
’Fhe  praises  of  Thine  infinite  ?  Shall  weak  man, 

’I'he  creature,  paint  with  erring  brush  the  Sun 

Of  might  and  Power  and  Wisdom  evermore  supreme  ?” 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  answer  came,  ‘‘Shalt  thou.  My  creature,  doubt. 

Or  hold  My  Will  in  question  ?  Learn  that  the  least 
Of  all  the  minds  My  Will  has  made 
Outweighs  not  once  but  many  thousand  times 
The  mightiest  mere  mass  :  the  thoughts  of  human  hearts 
Outvie  the  movements  of  a  million  suns. 

The  rush  of  systems  infinite  through  space. 

Kttou’ieJge. 
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One  of  the  most  trying  problems  that  every  Londoner,  to  every  dweller  in 
baffle  the  patience  and  hopes  of  dwellers  Glasgow  and  the  great  commercial  towns 
in  northern  cities  is  that  which  occurs  at  scattered  throughout  the  country — fog. 
once  with  the  mention  of  November,  to  And  this  annual  visitant  is  fast  becom- 
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ing  something  more  than  a  nuisance  ;  it 
is  said  to  be  a  threatening  danger  which 
before  long  it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
overcome  or  be  vanquished  by  ;  and  un¬ 
fortunately  the  enemy  is  still  gaining 
ground  with  immense  strides,  every  year 
paying  us  longer  visits  at  less  frequent 
intervals.  Without  anticipating  the  dis¬ 
mal  ending  prophesied  in  the  well-known 
pamphlet,  “  The  Doom  of  the  Great 
City,"  most  of  us  must  look  forward 
with  increasing  anxiety  to  each  succes¬ 
sive  year,  wondering  if  the  winter  is 
coming  at  last  wherein  the  climax  will 
be  reached  of  no  sky  being  visible  at  all 
from  the  last  days  of  autumn  to  well  on 
in  so-called  spring. 

The  question  has  of  late  years  been 
much  debated,  and  theories  of  many 
kinds  put  forward,  till  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  agree  with  the  argument  that, 
theory  or  no  theory,  the  fogs  still  come, 
and,  therefore,  we  had  better  just  make 
up  our  minds  to  their  existence  and  en¬ 
durance.  But  it  may  be  new  to  some 
readers  to  know  that  fog  can  exist  alto¬ 
gether  without  smoke — can,  indeed,  be  as 
frequent  and  dense  in  the  total  absence 
of  the  latter  as  with  it ;  though,  of  course, 
in  the  yellow  or  black  fogs  which  cast 
their  gloom  over  our  towns  smoke  forms 
a  large  constituent.  Nevertheless  fogs, 
puie  and  simple,  are  not  caused  by 
smoke,  but  by  dust,  not  the  dust  of  the 
streets  or  chimneys,  but  the  dust  of  in¬ 
visible  atmospheric  molecules. 
l;;_The8ame  sense  of  infinite  wonder  that 
is  excited  by  the  knowledge  that  the  miles 
and  miles  of  chalk  clifis  along  our  south¬ 
ern  shores  have  been  formed  by  the 
microscopically  minute  bodies  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  numbers  of  insect  toilers — that  in 
every  drop  of  stagnant  water  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  pools  and  streams  scattered 
everywhere  there  is  life  in  abundance,  is 
stimulated  by  an  acquaintance  with  what 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  inquiry  lay 
before  us  respecting  the  properties  and 
place  in  the  world’s  economy  of  dust. 
What  then  is  this  material  which  at  once 
occupies  such  importance,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  arraigned  as  the  main  cause 
of  what  makes  our  winters  so  disagree¬ 
able  ?  The  question  is  one  natural  to 
rise  on  the  first  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
although  as  yet  science  has  been  unable 
to  give  a  reliable  and  definite  reply  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 


atmospheric  dust,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  around  us,  consists  of  minute 
particles  naturally  thrown  off  from  many 
substances,  and  is  altogether  dissociate 
from  anything  artifically  created  by  the 
inventions  and  usages  of  man.  Few  can 
have  failed  to  notice  how,  on  entering  a 
darkened  room,  the  track  of  any  stray 
sunbeam  is  at  once  discernible,  appar¬ 
ently  the  ray  being  filled  with  dancing 
motes ;  these  golden-hued  particles  are 
known  to  be  dust,  made  visible  by  their 
transparent  films  reflecting  the  light  of 
the  beam  through  which  they  pass.  But 
one  beam  only  shows  the  hundreds  of 
motes  within  its  own  compass,  so  that  it 
is  not  at  once  realizable  that  the  whole 
room,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  similarly 
thronged  ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  darkened 
room  so  it  is,  in  varying  degrees,  in  that 
greater  room  of  which  the  sea  and  dry 
land  are  the  floor  and  the  heavens  the 
covering.  This  dust,  minute,  even 
microscopical  a>  it  is,  is  destructible, 
either  by  being  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature  or  passed  through  a  flame, 
in  either  case  the  resu't  being  that  the 
path  of  the  sun’s  rays  becomes  invisible. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  in 
all  probability  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  atmospheric  dust  is  the  ocean-spray, 
drawn  up  and  refined  by  the  sun’s  hjat 
till  nothing  but  a  fine  salt  dust  is  left, 
this  being  created  ceaselessly  from  the 
vast  surfaces  of  unmeasured  oceans,  and 
as  ceaselessly  tratifused  throughout  space 
with  the  incalculable  "  waste"  of  other 
similar  particles  endlessly  in  action,  such 
as  those  from  deseit  places  or  those 
given  off  by  meteoric  bodies,  by  con¬ 
densed  natural  gases,  and  by  volcanic 
agencies.  In  saying  that  this  dust,  as 
perceptible  in  a  sunbeam  in  a  darkened 
room,  was  destructible,  I  should  have 
added  destructible  in  so  far  as  rendering 
it  invisible  :  for  Mr.  Aitkin  has  proved, 
to  use  his  own  words,*  that  “  heating  the 
air  may  cause  the  dust  motes  to  become 
invisible  ;  but  so  far  as  my  experiments 
go,  they  prove  that  the  heating  of  the 
air  by  the  flame  does  not  remove  the 
dust,  but  rather  acts  in  the  opposite  way, 
and  increases  the  number  of  the  particles. 

*  This  particle  is  based  throughout  upon  two 
most  interesting  and  important  Papers  by  Mr. 
John  Aitken,  F.R.S.E.,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  -of  Edinburgh.  Subject,  "  On  Dust, 
Fog,  and  Clouds.” 
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The  heat  would  seem  to  destroy  the  light- 
reflecting  power  of  the  dust  by  breaking 
up  the  larger  motes  into  smaller  ones, 
and  by  carbonizing,  or  in  some  way 
changing  their  color,  and  thus  makes 
them  less  light-reflecting.”  Mr.  Aitken’s 
experiments  in  dust  are  carried  out  to 
prove  that  without  dust  “  fogging”  is 
impossible,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  purify  the  air  from  the  one  to  have 
nothing  of  the  other  :  indeed  fog  is  but 
another  form  of  atmospheric  dust,  and 
hence  we  must  look  upon  ‘  ‘  our  ‘  breath  ’ 
as  seen  on  a  cold  morning  as  evidence 
of  the  dusty  state  of  the  air  ;  and  every 
puff  of  steam  as  it  escapes  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  will  remind  us  still  more  powerfully 
of  the  same  disagreeable  fact.”  Fog, 
mist,  cloud,  or  rain  are  but  the  visible 
forms  of  atmospheric  dust  saturated  with 
water  ,  and  when  air  thoroughly  vapor¬ 
ized  is  affected  by  a  fall  in  temperature 
the  necessary  result  is  condensation  from 
its  invisible  to  its  visible  form,  the  out¬ 
come  being  one  of  these  four  closely 
allied  phenomena.  Of  the  first  three 
the  mist-form  is  the  coarsest  in  texture, 
the  particles  composing  the  fog  being  so 
fine  as  scarcely  to  fall  through  the  air, 
while  the  cloud-form  occupies  the  medi¬ 
um  ;  the  rain  itself  being  any  of  these 
while  falling,  whether  in  enveloping  mist 
or  heavy  downpour. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Aitken’s  long  series 
of  tests  and  experiments  is,  that,  while 
the  smoke  of  our  towns  intensifies  fogs, 
they  exist  quite  apart  from  any  such 
admixture,  and,  indeed,  must  always 
do  so  under  given  circumstances,  such 
as,  for  instance,  our  climate.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Aitken  considers  man’s  in¬ 
fluence  over  fogs — nil.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  disheartening  as  it  at  first  ap¬ 
pears,  for  the  fogs  he  refers  to  are 
those  natural  phenomena  only  so  call¬ 
ed  in  the  country,  town-bred  people  de¬ 
nominating  them  as  white  mists  ;  hurt¬ 
ful  no  doubt  in  certain  ways,  but  quite 
free  from  the  injurious  artificially  intro¬ 
duced  poisons  characteristic  of  the  fogs 
in  manufacturing  towns,  receiving  as 
the  latter  do  evil  and  infectious  gases 
as  well  as  volumes  of  smoke  and  soot. 
But  showing  clearly  as  he  does  that  com¬ 
bustion  of  any  kind  produces  fog  par¬ 
ticles,  relief  from  the  evil  by  improved 
smoke  appliances  seems  as  far  off  as  ever; 
for  he  proves  realizably  that  ”  products 


of  combustion  from  a  clear  part  and 
from  a  smoky  part  of  a  fire”  will  be 
"  found  to  be  about  equally  foggy,”  that, 
indeed,  under  all  conditions  combustion 
is  bad  as  a  fog-producer  ;  ”  bad,  whether 
the  combustion  be  perfect,  as  in  a 
Bunsen  flame  and  a  clear  fire,  or  imper¬ 
fect,  as  in  a  smoky  flame  and  smoky  fire.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  now  hopeless 
is  the  expectation  that  the  adoption  of 
fires  with  perfect  combustion,  the  gas 
firts,  for  instance,  now  so  widely  advo¬ 
cated,  would  minimize  or  diminish  the 
fogs  so  universally  dreaded.  Having 
previously  shown  that  the  nuclei  cf  fog 
and  cloud  particles  are  not  formed  by 
the  motes  or  visible  dust  seen  in  the  air, 
owing  to  the  destructibility  of  these  by 
combustion,  Mr.  Aitken  demonstrates 
they  must  be  composed  of  a  much  finer 
and  quite  invisible  form  of  dust,  the 
same,  however  unobserved,  that  is  a 
ceaseless  agent  and  ‘‘  ever  present  in 
enormous  quantities  in  our  atmosphere.  ’  ’ 
This,  owing  to  natural  laws,  exists  alto¬ 
gether  apart  from  artificial  fog  or  dust- 
producing  agencies,  and  is,  therefore, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  intervention. 
At  the  same  time  we  learn  that  one  of 
the  most  active,  if  not  the  most  active 
fog-producer,  is  sulphur  ;  and  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  vast  quantities  of  this 
material  daily  consumed,  not  only  in  this 
or  that  town,  but  almost  throughout  the 
kingdom,  it  will  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  that,  circumstances  being  other¬ 
wise  favorabie,  yellow  fog  should  be  in¬ 
creasingly  dense  and  frequent.  The 
following  comparative  figures  adduced 
by  Mr.  Aitken  will  enable  the  reader  to 
realize  this  fact  more  clearly  : — Sulphur, 
it  is  well  known,  exists  in  coal,  and  is, 
therefore,  burned  along  therewith,  the 
(quantity  of  burned  sulphur  escaping 
from  our  domestic,  and  manufacturing, 
and  engine  chimneys  being  accordingly 
very  great :  the  average  amount  of  this 
substance  in  coal  has  been  determined 
as  somewhat  more  than  1.2  per  cent, 
but  taking  it  at  1  per  cent,  and  putting 
the  amount  of  coal  annually  consumed 
in  the  London  district  at  a  little  over 
7,400,000  tons,  the  result  would  be  that 
in  London  fires  there  would  be  an  annual 
consumption  of  74,000  tons  of  sulphur, 
which  m  an  average  day  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  tons,  in  a  winter  day  the 
amount  being  greater  still.  As  one 
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mitigation  of  the  density  of  our  fogs  Mr. 
Aitken  suggests  competent  consideration 
as  to  whether  some  restriction  ought  not 
to  be  put  on  the  amount  of  sulphur  in 
the  coal  used  in  cities  and  towns.  Know¬ 
ing  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and  am¬ 
monia  thus  present  in  our  atmospheric 
surroundings,  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleas¬ 
ant  addition  to  our  knowledge  to  learn 
that  an  artificial  fog  made  with  sulphur 
fumes  and  ammonia  is  so  heavy  that  it 
can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

The  scientific  conclusions  drawn  by. 
Mr.  Aitken  after  due  test  and  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  atmospheric  dust 
and  fog,  mist  and  cloud,  are  as  follows  : 
“  ist.  That  when  water  vapor  condenses 
in  the  atmosphere  it  always  does  so  on 
some  solid  nucleus  ;  2d,  That  the  dust 
particles  in  the  air  form  the  nuclei  on 
which  it  condenses  ;  3d,  If  there  was  no 
dust  in  the  air  there  would  be  no  fogs, 
no  clouds,  no  mists,  and  probably  no 
rain.”  With  reference  to  the  third  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Aitken  elsewhere  touches 
upon  a  point  of  great  interest,  that  of 
the  blue  color  of  the  sky.  Having  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  most  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
planatory  theory  as  depending  upon 
the  property  which  very  small  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter  have  of  scattering  only 
the  rays  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  he  adds  as  a  rider,  “  What  are 
these  very  small  particles  composed 
of  ?”  A  generally  received  opinion 
has  been  that  they  were  formed, of  con¬ 
densed  water  vapor,  but  Mr.  Aitken 
has  demonstrated,  to  at  least  his  own 
conviction,  ”  the  high  improbability  of 
water  vapor  ever  condensing  out  in  a  visi¬ 
ble  form  in  pure  air,  and  that  if  it  did 
condense  in  those  circumstances  the  par¬ 
ticles  would  be  large.  From  the  all-per¬ 
vading  presence  of  the  infinitesimal 
atmospheric  dust,  the  idea  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself  that  the  blue  sky  may  be 
caused  by  the  light  reflected  by  this 
dust.”  In  further  support  of  this  theory, 
the  eninent  physicist  refers  to  the  fact 
of  the  sky  becoming  a  deeper  blue  as  we 
ascend  to  higher  elevations,  the  reason 
being  that  in  the  thin  air  of  these  eleva¬ 
tions  fewer,  and  only  the  finer,  of  the 
dust  particles  are  able  to  keep  floating  ; 
and  moreover  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
after  rain  the  sky  is  a  darker  blue.  If 
Mr.  Aitken’s  theory  be  true  so  may  his 
accounting  for  the  latter  fact-;-that  the 


deepening  of  the  color  is  caused  by 
much  of  the  dust  being  washed  out  by 
the  falling  rain. 

When  we  learn  from  the  third  conclu¬ 
sion  that  ‘there  would  be  no  fogs,  no 
clouds,  no  mists,  and  probably  no  rain 
if  there  were  no  dust  in  the  air,  the  first 
sensation  we  experience  is  probably  the 
desire  that  there  was  no  dust  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  desire,  however, 
would  soon  be  dissipated,  for  on  looking 
further  into  the  matter  we  would  learn 
that,  dust  or  no  dust,  the  air  would  at 
intervals,  as  at  present,  become  "  bur¬ 
dened  with  supersaturated  vapor,”  and 
in  the  absence  of  dust  would  convert 
every  object  on  the  earth's  surface  into 
a  condenser,  on  which  it  would  deposit 
itself.  In  this  case,  we  are  told,  every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  branch  of  tree 
would  drip  with  moisture  deposited  by 
the  passing  air  ;  our  dresses  would  be¬ 
come  wet  and  dripping,  and  umbrel¬ 
las  useless  ;  and  to  add  a  climax  of  dis¬ 
comfort,  the  insides  of  our  houses  would 
become  wet,  and  the  walls  and  every  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  room  would  run  with  moist¬ 
ure.  Thus,  then,  can  be  realized  the 
immense  importance  of  this  invisible 
atmospheric  dust  with  its  visible  forms 
of  cloud,  and  fog,  and  mist,  an  im¬ 
portance  hardly  to  be  comprehended 
without  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  most  of  us  possess.  If  the 
mere  sudden  displacement  or  removal 
of  a  sea  would  disarrange  to  a  serious, 
perhaps  incalculable  degree,  the  whole 
mundane  economy,  how  vastly  more 
disastrous  in  all  probability  would  be 
the  absolute  absorption  or  dissipation 
of  all  these  microscopical  motes  ;  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  place  in  cre¬ 
ation  and  the  important  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  work  these  infinitesimal  filmy  atoms 
exercise,  in  union  of  numbers,  that  ex¬ 
cites  the  same  deep  sense  of  wonder  that 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  vast  animal  deposit  of  which 
our  familiar  chalk  strata  are  formed,  and 
with  the  multitudinous  life  in  every  ditch, 
and  pool,  and  stream. 

Irremovable  as  fogs,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  as  long  as  our  climate  and 
physical  environments  remain  such  as 
they  are,  though  admitting  the  full  possi¬ 
bility  of  minimizing  the  “  pea-soupy” 
character  so  distinctive  of  those  whose 
advent  we  in  cities  so  dread,  the  prospect 
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is  decidedly  not  without  a  relieving  as¬ 
pect.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
during  fogs  the  air  is  clarified  by  no  cur¬ 
rents,  but  owing  to  its  stagnation  becomes 
a  receptacle  for  every  foul  and  noxious 
gas  and  deadly  germ  that  floats  in  the 
impure  air  above  the  confined  and  suffo¬ 
cating  streets  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is 
this  the  case  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
fogs,  it  is  possible  that  pestilent  and 
deadly  dangers  would  hover  about  every 
household,  and  probably  sweep  away 
thousands  where  now  the  yellow  fog, 
with  its  train  of  asthmatic  and  chest 
complaints,  claims  its  fifties.  The  reason 
of  this  is  the  “  powerful  antiseptic  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  sulphurous  acid  formed 
by  the  burning  sulphur,”  the  fog  be¬ 
coming,  therefore,  a  huge  disinfectant, 


8S 

always,  indeed,  disagreeable,  and  at 
times  offensive,  but  nevertheless  possess¬ 
ing  purifying  properties  possibly  preven¬ 
tive  of  terrible  and  universal  evils. 

If  this  be  so,  as  there  seems  ample 
reason  to  believe,  what  we  have  to  hope 
for  is  some  practical  and  inexpensive 
invention  that  will  enable  the  house¬ 
holder,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  to 
perform  his  share  in  minimizing  as  far  as 
possible  what  is  fast  becoming  an  almost 
intolerable  excess  of  smoky  combustion, 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  both  the 
probable  highly  beneficial  antiseptic 
properties  of  what  we  may  call  bearable 
fogs,  and  the  fact  of  the  inevitable  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  as  long  as  our  physical 
environment  is  what  it  is. — GooJ  Words. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  to  have  one’s  like¬ 
ness  taken  was  a  trying  ordeal.  The 
patient  to  be  operated  on  was  placed  in 
as  strained  an  attitude  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  photographer  could  devise  ;  his 
head  fixed  in  something  resembling  a 
vice  ;  he  was  cautioned  not  to  wink  for 
a  length  of  time  which  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  photographer’s  tem¬ 
per  ;  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  he  received  pictures  of  a  staring 
idiot  supposed  to  be  himself.  All  who 
were  at  all  proud  of  their  personal  appear¬ 
ance — all  women  and  most  men — were 
disgusted  with  the  art.  Now  all  is 
changed  ;  the  operation  is  generally  over 
in  a  second  or  two  ;  freckles,  pimples, 
and  cross-eyes  are  improved  away,  and 
everybody  is  surprised  how  comely  he  is. 
This  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  photog¬ 
raphy  is  to  some  extent  due  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  lenses  and  various  mechanical 
appliances,  but  more  especially  to  the 
discovery  that  the  salts  of  silver  in  com¬ 
bination  with  gelatine  yield  a  far  more 
sensitive  plate  than  could  ever  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  old  collodion  process. 

Within  the  last  two  years  some  remark¬ 
able  photographs  have  been  taken  which 
show  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which 
the  art  has  attained.  Likenesses  of  rest¬ 
less  children,  crying  or  laughing,  are  now 
so  common  as  hardly  to  need  mention  ; 
even  the  act  of  kissing,  transitory  as  it 


is,  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  a 
photograph  to  be  taken,  the  momentary 
rest,  when  lips  meet  lips,  are  enough  for 
the  artist’s  purpose.  But  movements 
far  more  rapid  than  the  act  of  kissing 
(which,  after  all,  is  often  not  so  very 
transitory)  are  now  seized  by  photog¬ 
raphy.  Athletes  performing  in  mid-air, 
birds  flying,  the  course  of  projectiles, 
waves  breaking  on  the  coast,  have  all 
been  photographed  with  a  definition  and 
clearness  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Photos  of  the  Irish  mail,  rushing  along 
at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
show  the  outlines  perfectly  defined  ; 
while  the  spokes  of  the  engine-wheels  are 
plainly  delineated,  proving  the  operation 
to  have  been  so  rapid  that  the  wheels 
had  not  lime  to  move  any  appreciable 
distance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  photographs  of  moving  ob¬ 
jects  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Sluy- 
bridge  of  horses  running  and  jumping  ; 
in  these,  positions  of  the  limbs  are 
shown  which  are  far  too  transitory  for 
the  human  eye  to  detect  ;  what  the  eye 
sees  in  watching  a  horse  running  is  an 
average  of  the  successive  positions  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  horse’s  legs  ;  photography 
alone  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
position  at  any  definite  point  of  time. 
The  attitudes  shown  in  photogaphs  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  absurd,  and  certainly 
differ  very  much  from  representations 
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by  engravers  and  painters  ;  photographs 
show  the  -real  positions  at  certain  mo¬ 
ments  of  time,  while  painters  depict,  and 
rightly  too,  the  apparent  positions. 

To  the  astronomer  the  art  is  invaluable, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  in  astronomy  have  been  made 
by  its  aid.  Large  photos  of  the  sun  are 
taken  everyday  it  is  visible  at  Greenwich 
and  elsewhere,  and  thus  a  permanent 
record  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
every  sunspot  is  obtained  ;  these,  when 
compared  with  electrical  and  other 
meteorological  conditions,  will  help  to 
settle  the  question  whether  and  in  what 
way  the  sunspots  affect  the  weather. 
To  such  a  perfection  has  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  at¬ 
tained,  that  M.  Janssen,  of  Paris,  pho¬ 
tographs  the  sun  in  less  than  one  two- 

V  thousandth  of  a  second.  Again,  the 
solar  corona,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
such  varied  speculations  have  been  rife, 
IS  only  visible  during  the  very  few  min¬ 
utes  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  lasts, 
and  the  observations  that  can  be  made  in 
so  short  a  time  are  necessarily  very  im¬ 
perfect.  Recently,  however.  Dr.  Hug¬ 
gins  has  succeeded  in  photographing  the 

V  corona  without  the  intervention  of  an 
eclipse.  The  corona  is  especially  rich 
in  violet  rays  ;  now,  the  eye  is  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  small  variations  in  the  violet  rays 
than  it  is  to  the  other  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  whereas  the  violet  is  just  what 
photography  deals  with  most  effectively. 
By  cutting  off  the  other  rays,  Dr.  Hug¬ 
gins  has  succeeded  in  photographing  the 
corona  by  means  of  its  own  violet  light, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  hitherto 
observations  have  been  impossible. 
When  his  method  is  perfected,  astrono¬ 
mers  will  be  able,  with  the  help  of  the 
camera,  to  study  the  corona  and  solar 
protuberances  at  their  leisure. 

The  recent  transit  of  Venus  has  afford¬ 
ed  a  fine  opportunity  for  calculating  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hundreds 
of  photographs  obtained,  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  will  be  calcula¬ 
ted  to  within  300,00c  miles.  The  numer¬ 
ous  comets,  too,  have  not  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  leaving  their  images 
behind,  which  show  their  shapes  and 
]>ositions  far  more  perfectly  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  are  the 


photographs  of  spectra  of  stars  and 
nebulte.  Not  long  ago  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  photograph  stars  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  magnitude,  and  even  the  brighter 
nebulae  shone  with  far  too  faint  light 
to  enable  photographs  to  be  taken.  But, 
recently,  not  only  have  the  fainter  nebulae 
and  stars,  as  low  as  those  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  magnitude  which  are  only  visible 
through  most  powerful  telescopes,  been 
photographed,  but  their  light,  even  when 
dispersed  by  the  prism,  has  still  been 
strong  enough  to  leave  its  impress  on 
the  sensitive  plate.  Dr.  Huggins  and 
Professor  H.  Draper  have  each  succeeded 
in  photographing  spectra  of  nebulae  and 
stars  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  and  thus 
determining  some  of  the  elements  con¬ 
tained  in  worlds  so  distant  from  us  that 
their  light,  travelling  i86,ooo  miles  per^ 
second,  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
reach  us.  Such  photographs  are  especial¬ 
ly  useful,  because  they  show  the  faintest 
lines  in  the  spectra  which  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  most  practised  eye. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  are  some  of 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Abney,  the 
prince  of  photographers,  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  infra-red  of  the  spectrum  ; 
he  has  recently  shown  that  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  and  quite  outside  ^ 
our  atmosphere,  there  exists  accumula¬ 
tions  of  benzine  and  alcoholic  derivatives. 

Alcohol  in  temperance  drinks,  alcohol 
in  rain  water,  alcohol  in  space,  alcohol 
everywhere. 

Again,  in  meteorology  the  art  of  pho¬ 
tography  will  prove  to  be  of  immense  use. 

A  regular  system  of  photographing  the 
clouds  by  means  of  a  specially  made 
cloud-camera,  which  acts  automatically, 
has  just  been  commenced.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  clouds  have  always 
beer,  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  weather  records  compared  with 
cloud-photographs  will  doubtless  afford 
valuable  information  and  assistance  in 
weather  prognostications. 

To  the  geographer  and  ordnance  sur¬ 
veyor  the  camera  will  soon  be  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  their  out¬ 
fit.  The  tedious  operations  of  making 
sketches  of  a  district  will  be  obviated, 
and  perfect  pictures  with  hardly  a  chance 
of  error  will  easily  be  obtained. 

To  the  medical  man  too,  and  the  chem¬ 
ist,  photography  is  found  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  assistant.  At  the  Glasgow  Medical 
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School  the  successive  stages  of  surgical 
operations,  sections  of  tumors  and  dis> 
eased  structures,  and  in  fact  any  remark* 
able  forms  of  disease,  are  photographed, 
and  the  prints  shown  to  medical  stu* 
dents  and  distributed  among  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  rare 
forms  of  disease.  Dr.  Lennox  Brown 
and  Mr.'Cadett  have  recently  got  some 
wonderful  photos  of  the  interior  of  the 
larynx.  By  an  adjustment  of  mirrors 
in  the  mouth  and  the  electric  light  to 
illuminate  the  throat,  they  obtained  per¬ 
fect  pictures  of  the  various  positions  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles  during  the  act  of 
singing  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  such 
photos  will  be  found  of  great  value,  not 
only  in  the  teaching  of  classes  of  medi¬ 
cal  students,  but  as  aids  to  the  study  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  Further, 
Dr.  Koch  has  recently  got  some  remark¬ 
able  photographs  of  bacteria  and  bacilli 
by  the  aid  of  the  camera  and  micro¬ 
scope  ;  and  here,  again,  such  pictures 
may  be  made  of  incalculable  value  in 
disseminating  a  knowledge  of  these  mi¬ 
nute  but  most  formidable  enemies  of 
mankind. 

In  medical  jurisprudence,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  crystals  formed  by  the 
one-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
have  been  successfully  photographed,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that,  in  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning,  photography  may  prove  a  very 
valuable  assistant  in  the  detection  of 
crime.  A  novel  use  of  the  art  is  now 
being  made  in  the  Municipal  Laboratory 
of  Chemistry  at  Paris  ;  photographs  of 
chocolate,  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  milk, 
cheese,  etc.,  as  seen  through  the  micro¬ 
scope,  are  taken  and  distributed  ;  and, 
by  comparing  samples  of  such  articles 
with  photos  of  the  pure  article,  an  easy 
method  is  afforded  even  to  non-profes¬ 
sionals  of  detecting  adulteration. 

Photography  is  utilized  by  the  micro- 
scopist  in  other  directions.  Accurate 
views  have  been  secured  of  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  objects,  just  as  they  appear  under 
the  most  powerful  microscope.  Photos 
of  minute  diatoms,  polycystina,  infusoria 
in  motion,  bacilli,  and  trichini  have 
recently  been  obtained  by.  the  writer  of 
this  article  under  a  power  of  1000  diam¬ 
eters.  The  cilia  of  animalcula,  blood 
corpuscles,  the  microscopic  structure  of 
bone  and  tissue  are  shown  most  distinct¬ 
ly,  and  details  are  seen  easily  which  often 


escape  the  eye  in  microscopic  exami¬ 
nations.  A  large  photo,  six  inches  in 
length,  of  a  small  fly’s  tongue  measuring 
about  one  seventieth  of  an  inch,  shows 
the  hairs  and  various  markings  with 
remarkable  clearness.  A  simple  calcu¬ 
lation  shows  this  photograph  to  cover 
an  area  176,000  times  as  large  as  th«* 
original  object.  Again,  views  of  the 
internal  structure  of  wood  show  conclu¬ 
sively  whether  the  wood  is  weak  or 
strong  ;  in  strong  wood  the  concentric 
rings  appear  close  in  texture,  while  the 
radial  plates  are  numerous,  broad,  and 
thick.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
such  photos  might  be  used  as  trade  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  internal  structure  of 
metals,  too,  has  been  examined  by  the 
joint  aid  of  the  camera  and  microscope  ; 
laminx  of  the  metals  are  reduced  to 
extreme  tenuity  by  the  action  of  acids, 
and  when  sufficiently  translucent  are 
photographed  through  the  microscope  ; 
gold  and  silver  are  said  to  have  a  fibrous 
structure,  while  tin  is  granular. 

Till  recently,  no  one  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  applying  photography  to 
acoustics  ;  but  it  is  now  possible  to  pho¬ 
tograph  sound,  or,  speaking  more  accu- 
rately,“sound-vibrations  ;  and  Professor 
Boltzmann  is  now  announced  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  what  at  first  might  well  be 
regarded  with  incredulity.  The  sound- 
vibrations  are  communicated  to  a  thin 
platinum  plate,  and  the  movements  of 
the  plate,  after  being  magnified  by  a  solar 
microscope,  are  reflected  on  to  a  screen, 
and  photographed  by  rapidly  drawing  a 
sensitive  plate  across  the  image.  Every 
letter  when  pronounced  gives  a  separate 
and  distinct  impression,  the  vowels 
showing  regular  undulatory  vibrations, 
while  the  consonants  give  curves  and 
lines  of  very  varied  forms.  The  uses  of 
an  arrangement  like  this  may  be  innumer¬ 
able.  We  can.almost  imagine  that  when 
the  process  is  perfected,  eavesdroppers 
and  spies  will  have  a  very  easy  time, 
and  need  to  run  no  risks  in  order  to 
obtain  secret  information  ;  a  small  in¬ 
strument  secretly  placed  in  a  room,  and 
acting  automatically,  may  copy  down 
every  word  spoken  ;  nay,  it  is  far  more 
chimerical  to  expect  that  photography 
may  one  day  take  the  place  of  short¬ 
hand  reporters. 

But  besides  all  the  varied  ways  in  which 
photography  has  been  utilized  in  science. 
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it  has  miscellaneous  uses  without  number, 
and  especially  noticeable  are  the  ways 
in  which  the  British  and  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  have  found  it  serviceable.  No 
army  is  now  ever  despatched  on  service 
without  a  full  equipment  of  photographic 
requisites.  In  reconnoitring  and  survey¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  positions  and  intrench- 
ments,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have 
sketches  made  ;  considerable  time  was 
needed,  many  dangers  incurred,  and, 
after  all,  important  details  were  often  ac¬ 
cidentally  omitted.  Now  the  photogra¬ 
pher  accompanies  the  reconnoitring 
party,  and  in  a  second  or  two  he  secures 
views  which  show  the  exact  positions  of 
the  enemy’s  works  without  a  chance  of 
mistake.  Such  photos  were  found  of 
great  use  in  the  recent  war  in  Egypt. 

Again,  during  the  last  siege  of  Paris, 
it  is  well  known  of  what  enormous  value 
the  pigeon- post  was.  The  beleaguered 
Parisians  were  able  to  keep  up  correspon¬ 
dence  with  their  friends  outside,  in  spite 
of  the  German  army.  Letters  and  des¬ 
patches  were  printed  on  a  large  sheet 
which  was  then  photographed  to  a  very 
small  scale  on  pellicles  of  six  by  two 
centimetres  in  dimensions  ;  and  these, 
being  tied  to  the  legs  of  trained  pigeons, 
were  carried  over  Ihe  heads  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  safely  to  their  destination.  The 
small  photos  had  then  only  to  be  placed 
in  an  enlarging  lantern,  the  letters  trans¬ 
cribed  and  sent  to  the  various  addresses. 
The  Germans  have  now  established  a 
regular  system  of  pigeon-post  in  all  their 
large  towns,  in  the  event  of  war. 

.At  the  government  dockyards,  when 
experiments  were  being  made  with  tor¬ 
pedoes,  the  aid  of  photography  was  in¬ 
voked.  Rapid  views  of  the  torpedo  ex¬ 
plosions  were  taken,  showing  the  upraised 
fountain  of  water  and  registering  the 
exact  height  to  which  it  was  thrown. 
Views  of  rocks,  buildings^  or  old  vessels 
being  blown  up  with  dynamite,  show  the 
fragments  as  it  were  suspended  in  the 
air,  the  artist  being  able  to  expose  his 
plate  precisely  at  the  moment  required. 
At  Shoeburyness  a  regular  staff  of  artists 
was  employed  in  photographing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  artillery  experiments  against  iron 
and  steel  armor-plates.  Again,  in  many 
of  our  prisons,  portraits  of  all  prisoners  of 
a  certain  class  are  regularly  taken,  and, 
if  necessary,  produced  by  hundreds  and 


distributed  throughout  the  country.  The 
detective  camera,  a  small  instrument 
which  can  be  held  in  one  hand,  may  be 
of  incalculable  use  in  obtaining  portraits 
of  any  suspected  persons  in  the  streets, 
and  in  this  way  identification  of  crim¬ 
inals  might  be  much  facilitated. 

Recently,  quite  a  novel  use  has  been 
found  for  photography.  The  Chinese, 
who  in  their  own  way  are  an  extremely 
enterprising  race,  are  troubled  with  a 
language  which  is  a  stumbling-block  not 
only  to  foreigners  but  even  to  themselves. 
The  number  of  signs  or  letters  is  so  great 
that  an  ordinary  printer’s  compositor 
would  be  perfectly  bew'ildered  ;  his  type 
case  would  be  a  wilderness  of  boxes  ;  in 
fact,  to  print  a  newspaper  in  Chinese 
would  be  nearly  impossible.  An  enter¬ 
prising  publisher,  however,  has  recently 
hit  on  the  plan  of  having  one  copy  of 
a  newspaper  written  out  and  then  multi¬ 
plying  the  copies  by  photography,  using 
one  of  the  many  mechanical  photographic 
printing  processes. 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  wonders  of 
photography  is  impossible  :  one  more 
must  suffice.  It  has  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
photograph  im’isible  objects.  It  is  well 
known  |  that  in  the  spectrum  of  white 
light  there  are  rays  which  are  quite 
invisible  to  the  human  eye  :  we  refer 
to  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet 
end  and  the  ultra-red  or  heat  rays.  But 
the  eve  is  far  frogti  perfect,  and  the  rays 
that  it  cannot  see  can  still  be  rendered 
perceptible  by  other  means  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  bisulphate  of  quinine  placed  in 
the  invisible  chemical  rays  is  at  once 
rendered  fluorescent.  In  a  similar  way. 
Captain  .Abney  finds  that  the  bromide 
of  silver  used  by  the  photographer  can 
be  so  modified  as  to  become  sensitive  to 
the  invisible  ultra-red  rays  ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Proctor  that  he  has  “  taken 
the  photograph  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
in  the  dark  by  means  of  its  own  radia¬ 
tion.”  In  some  of  the  photographs  of 
the  great  nebula  of  Orion  are  clearly  seen 
traces  of  certain  dark  bodies  in  space, 
while  are  invisible  through  the  telescope  ; 
and  it  is  at  any  rate  not  within  the  region 
of  absurdity  to  suggest  that  photography 
may  some  day  reveal  to  us  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  worlds  enveloped  in  perpetual 
darkness — suns,  perhaps  once  as  bright 
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as  ours,  hut  whose  light  has  been  dimmed  but  which  still  move  in  space  in  accord- 
by  the  lapse  of  millions  of  years  ;  stars  ance  with  the  unfailing  laws  of  the  uni- 
and  systems  which  are  no  longer  visible,  verse. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  SPAIN. 
BY  DON  LAUREANO  FIGUEROLA. 


Recent  incidents,  which  it  Is  unnec¬ 
essary  here  to  recapitulate,  have  attract¬ 
ed  in  a  special  degree  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  position  and  prospects  of 
Spain.  In  the  remarks  which  1  am  now 
about  to  make  on  the  subject  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt,  divesting  myself  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  party  politics,  not  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  given  thesis,  but  to  find  out 
exactly  the  place  occupied  by  my  coun¬ 
try  in  the  political  evolution  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Spain  slowly  and  laboriously  con¬ 
tinues  In  the  track  of  the  revolution 
which  broke  out  in  Aranjuez  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  and  which  was  instigated 
by  the  heir-apparent,  afterward  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  who  incited  the  troops  against 
his  father  that  he  might  hurl  from  power 
the  favorite  Ciodoy.  The  Spanish  revo¬ 
lution,  while  substantially  analogous  to 
that  of  England  in  the  last  century,  is 
not  without  an  external  resemblance  to 
similar  movements  in  P'rance.  It  has 
made  five-great  strides  in  advance,  which 
have  always  been  followed  by  corre¬ 
sponding  reactions.  Each,  however,  has 
witnessed  the  fall  of  decrepit  institu¬ 
tions,  secular  abuses,  and  religious  op¬ 
pression.  From  1808  to  1814  is  the 
epoch  of  the  war  of  independence,  when, 
without  an  army,  without  resources, 
and  without  a  dynasty  in  whose  name 
to  fight,  Spain  weakened  Napoleon’s 
forces,  till  armies  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Wellington  compelled  the 
French  troops  to  recross  the  frontier. 
Amid  the  noise  of  arms  an  assembly 
was  held  at  Cadiz.  Here  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1812  was  compiled,  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  suppressed,  and  feudal  privileges 
were  destroyed.  The  men  mtt  together 
upon  this  occasion,  possessing  no  prac¬ 
tical  education  in  the  art  of  governing, 
endeavored  to  harmonize  the  irreconcil¬ 
able.  They  promulgated  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  P'erdinand  VII., 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  animated  by  the  ideas  of  the 


Encyclopaedists  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  composed  a  democratic  Constitu¬ 
tion  full  of  precautions  against,  and 
essentially  hostile  to,  the  monarchy  and 
the  monarch  to  whom  they  were  loyally 
devoted.  P'rom  1814  to  1820  the  first 
reaction  makes  its  appearance,  and 
erases  completely  the  work  that  had 
been  done  at  Cadiz  ;  the  Inquisition  is 
re-established,  the  upper  classes  irritate 
their  dependents  by  wishing  to  recover 
rights  which  had  been  abolished. 

The  second  reaction  took  place  be¬ 
tween  1823  and  1833.  Avery  impor¬ 
tant  phenomenon  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice.  The  law  of  human  progress, 
assisted  by  monarchical  selfishness,  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  Inquisition  was  not  re¬ 
established  with  its  original  rights. 
Neither  did  the  State  again  monopolize 
mines.  It  was  detei  ?d  from  doing  so 
on  account  of  the  development  which 
the  mining  industry  had  attained  in  the 
mountains  of  Granada  and  Almeria. 
P’rom  this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  accrujng  from  the  lead 
mines,  whose  product  has  increased 
from  15,000  tons  in  1827,  to  r  20, 000 
tons  in  1882.  But  in  other  respects 
those  ten  years  of  reaction  were  years 
cf  waste  and  death.  The  red  terror  of 
the  French  Jacobins  is  insignificant -by 
the  side  of  the  white  terror  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  There  was  a  continuous 
pouring  out  of  blood  caused  by  the 
doctrine  which  was  preached  to  kill  the 
Liberals  until  the  fourth  generation. 

VV’ith  the  death  of  Ferdinand  we  enter 
upon  the  third  period.  Affairs  were 
now  directed  by  Queen  Christiana,  who 
inspired  all  Liberals  with  an  intense 
enthusiasm.  A  mother's  instinct  told 
her  that  the  only  support  for  the  throne 
of  her  daughter  Isabel  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Liberal  party.  She  made  conces¬ 
sions  which  changed  the  lot  of  Liberals 
from  that  of  the  oppressed  and  con¬ 
quered  to  that  of  the  conquerors  and 
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oppressors  of  their  former  despots  and 
executioners.  She  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  lessen  the  autocratic  power  of 
royalty ;  hence  the  civil  war  having 
been  concluded  by  the  arrangement  at 
Vergara,  she  gave  up  her  regency  in 
Valencia  when  she  saw  that  Esi)artero 
did  not  second  her,  to  exercise  herself, 
and  subsequently  deliver  up  to  her 
daughter,  a  monarchy  called  by  her  own 
ministers  an  illustrious  despotism.  In 
this  little  known  but  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  act  is  found  the  explanation  of  all 
the  fluctuation  and  unforeseen  accidents 
of  the  first  civil  w’ar.  The  Spaniards 
believed  in  good  faith  that  the  re-con- 
<liiest  of  their  rights  was  closely  united 
with  the  upholding  of  the  first  Bour- 
'  bonic  branch  ;  but  in  the  palace,  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  only  that  they 
might  be  withdrawn.  In  this  period 
were  re-established  definitely,  not  again 
to  be  repealed,  the  laws  for  the  abolition 
of  privileges  and  primogeniture  ;  and  a 
crusade  was  commenced  against  tithes, 
the  existence  of  which  impeded  the 
development  of  agriculture.  Queen 
Christiana  was  never  resigned  to  her 
exile.  It  taught  her  no  lesson.  Kspar- 
tero,  a  skilful  soldier  but  a  poor  politi¬ 
cian,  saw  generals  with  whom  he  had 
shared  the  glory  of  war  ranged  against 
him.  The  men  who  are  to-day  scan¬ 
dalized  by  military  pronunciamentos 
proposed  to  carry  off  by  force  the 
Queen  and  Infanta  from  the  royal 
palace.  Thus  began  the  reaction  which 
triumphed  in  1843,  and  to  which  those 
Progresistas  contributed  who  found  fault 
with  the  way  in  which,  from  a  constitu¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  Espartero  had  exer¬ 
cised  the  regent’s  power. 

The  next  reaction  abolished  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1837,  to  substitute  for  it 
that  of  1845.  The  Moderate  party  com¬ 
mitted  this  great  political  mistake  by 
their  subserviency  to  court  influences. 
The  negotiations  for  the  marriages  of 
Queen  Isabel  and  her  sister  are  well 
known,  the  last-mentioned  lady  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  in  hopes  of  taking  the  place  of 
the  Queen,  whom  it  was  presumed 
would  be  childless.  The  astuteness  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  the  folly  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  who  wished  one  of  liicir  own  coun¬ 
trymen  to  be  the  sovereign’s  consort, 
resulted  in  a  marriage  which  has  been 


for  Queen  Isabel  and  for  Spain  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Queen  Victoria  with 
Prince  Albert.  On  the  whole  this  reac¬ 
tion,  which  lasted  from  1843  to  1845, 
bore  little  resemblance  to  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  Those  of  1814  and  1823  were  the 
triumph  of  the  elements  of  old  Spain,  as 
opposed  to  new  aspirations  and  new 
generations.  The  reaction  of  1843 
culminated  among  those  elements 
which,  combined,  had  fought  and  con¬ 
quered  the  Carlists.  Within  the  Lib¬ 
eral  camp  itself  were  to  be  found  now 
two  divisions,  the  Exaltados  and  the 
Moderados  ;  many  of  its  members 
belonged  to  the  former.  Queen  Isabel 
was  officially  a  constitutional  and  not  an 
absolute  monarch.  Unhappily  the  ser¬ 
vility  of  the  Moderados  (Moderate 
party)  caused  her  to  laugh  at  and 
despise  the  Cortes  and  Constitution, 
but  the  exterior  form  often  saves  the 
substance,  and  serves  to  accustom  to, 
and  educate  insensibly  for,  a  new  politi¬ 
cal  life,  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
revolt  from  such  a  discipline. 

The  Moderate  party,  which  com¬ 
prised  men  of  worth  and  which  each  day 
drew  recruits  from  the  youth  of  Spain, 
owing  to  the  systematic  exclusiveness 
shown  by  the  Court  toward  the  Exal¬ 
tados,  obtained  brilliant  successes  from 
1845  to  1848,  especially  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  business  of  the 
country.  1  he  tendencies  of  the  Court 
to  regain  absolute  power  never  ceased. 
One  by  one  men  of  the  Moderate  party 
were  put  aside  in  order  to  find  an  indi¬ 
vidual  capable  of  carrying  the  ideas  of  the 
palace  into  execution.  A  distinguished 
politician  and  financier,  Bravo  Murillo, 
with  a  frankness  which  does  him  honor, 
published  a  project  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cortes  should  themselves  curtail  their 
powers.  He  next  tried  to  prevent  them 
from  having  the  control  of  their  own 
business,  and  these  external  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  palace  ideas  was  the  motive  of 
the  great  convulsion  of  1854,  when  the 
throne  of  Dona  Isabel  shook  on  its 
pedestal,  and  a  long  exile  was  imposed 
on  her  mother,  Doha  Christiana,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  instigator  of  the 
re-establishment  of  Court  despotism. 
The  revolutionary  period  of  1854-56 
was  short  but  fruitful.  A  Constitution 
was  composed  but  not  promulgated. 
The  progress  of  the  age  was  too  strong 
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for  declared  religious  intolerance  even  in 
theocratic  Spain.  The  protest  of  the 
Senate  against  speculators  on  the  Stock 
E.xchange  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
the  railway  question,  and  the  legislation 
of  those  two  years  was  subsequently  the 
origin  of  the  great  material  advantages 
warmly  applauded  by  the  distinguished 
Seiior  Moyano,  a  member  of  the  Moder¬ 
ate  party.  The  reaction  of  1856  to 
1868  indicates  the  last  resistance  shown 
by  Queen  Isabel  to  the  slow,  well- 
ordered,  and  fertile  developments  of 
liberty.  The  palace  boasted  of  its  wish 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  its 
ostensible  advisers  being  the  nun  Sister 
Patrocinio,  the  Padre  Claret,  and  the 
Padre  Civilo.  an  old  Carlist  who  was 
raised  to  the  See  of  Toledo.  The  Court 
was  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Queen  protested 
that  she  would  drown  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Isabel,  rather  than  allow  her  to 
marry  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  and  by  giving 
her  in  marriage  to  the  epileptic  Count 
of  Girgenti,  insured  her  subsequent  mis¬ 
ery.  Meanwhile  the  reaction  of  the 
country  took  a  less  violent  form  under 
the  party  called  La  Union  Liberale  (the 
Liberal  Union),  which,  directed  by  the 
illustrious  General  O’Donnell  and  the 
clever  politician  Posado-Herrera,  showed 
some  moderation  and  ability  in  the 
department  of  domestic  administration, 
adventurous  though  it  was  in  its  war 
with  Morocco,  in  Saint  Domingo,  in 
Cochin-China,  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  in 
its  imprudent  intervention  in  Mexico. 
Such  a  policy  abroad  reacted  disastrously 
upon  affairs  at  home.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Progresista  minority  in 
Parliament,  led  by  the  famous  Olozaga. 

Olozaga,  seeing  that  Espartero  did  not 
leave  his  place  of  retirement,  where,  till 
his  death,  he  remained — faithful,  he  said, 
to  the  Queen,  but  firmly  resolved  no 
’onger  to  serve  her  in  office — induced 
Prim  to  join  the  Liberal  ranks,  to  which 
he  had  formerly  belonged  and  from 
which  he  separated  himself  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen-mother.  T'he  return 
to  Liberalism  of  such  a  valuable  man 
was  a  proof  of  Olozaga’ s  remarkable 
tact  and  skill,  and  the  time  came  when 
Prim  and  Sagasta  conceived  a  hope 
that  the  Progressists  might,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  constitutional  prerogative,  be 
called  to  power.  Perhaps,  had  he  pos- 
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sessed  the  gift  of  Saxon  persistency  or 
firmness,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
conquer  the  resistance  of  the  palace,  and 
thus  have  avoided  the  fifth  revolution¬ 
ary  stage.  But  such  patience  is  foreign 
to  the  adventurous  and  impressionable 
character  of  the  children  of  the  south. 
Before  an  imprudence  of  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  Moderate  Government,  which 
replaced  the  Liberal  Union,  the  Pro¬ 
gressists  agreed  upon  withdrawal.  The 
author  of  this  paper,  who  belonged  to 
that  Progressists  minority,  voted  always 
against  the  withdrawal,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  legal  means  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted  before  force  was  resorted  to. 
But  as  the  Revolution  advanced,  the 
Court  and  all  its  flatterers  carried  their 
opposition  to  extremes,  instead  of  dis¬ 
arming  it  by  reform,  which  is  the  real 
lightning-conductor  for  the  revolution¬ 
ary  spark.  So  many  were  the  mistakes 
of  the  Court  that  O’Donnell  himself 
invited  Espartero  to  power,  declaring 
that  he  no  longer  wished  to  be  a  Minister 
of  the  Queen  when  he  saw  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  must  go  to  limits  which  he  abhorred. 

After  the  vain  and  unfortunate  at¬ 
tempts  which  followed  the  movements 
of  1865-1866,  made  exclusively  by  the 
Progressists,  the  Crurt  committed  the 
unpardonable  blunder  of  irritating  and 
alienating  the  Liberal  Union  by  exiling 
the  Presidents  of  both  Chambers  and 
many  Deputies  who,  exercising  the  right 
of  petition,  warned  the  Queen  of  her 
danger.  Every  one  was  suspicious,  and 
unquestionably  Queen  Isabel  herself 
had  motives  for  doubt  when  her  mother, 
Christiana,  taught  too  late  by  experi¬ 
ence,  wished  to  counsel  her  daughter  to 
be  more  cautious.  The  Queen  had  also 
misgivings  as  to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier,  which,  as  subsequent  events  showed, 
were  not  devoid  of  foundation.  When 
a  royal  personage,  reigning  by  Divine 
right,  places  no  confidence  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family,  it  is  not  strange  if 
she  mistrusts  subjects  whom  she  con¬ 
siders  rebel  vassals.  'I'he  peninsula  was 
in  an  unfortunate  condition.  Four 
years  of  bad  harvests  had  caused  griev¬ 
ous  losses,  and  in  1868  there  was  a  real 
famine.  The  poor  took  refuge  by  bands 
in  the  cities,  in  quest  of  the  subsistence 
denied  them  in  the  country.  Civil 
commotion  and  sectarian  disturbances 
ensued,  and  then  the  Progressists  allied 
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themselves  with  the  Democrats.  The 
two  parties,  with  the  Liberal  Union, 
which  a  year  before  had  routed  them, 
conquered  and  shot  down  their  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  ;  the 
avalanche  fell,  and  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  shook  in  1808,  was  un¬ 
hinged  in  1854  and  came  to  pieces  in 
1868,  to  the  astonishment  and  with  the 
applause  of  other  nations. 

This  fifth  stage  of  the  Spanish  revolu¬ 
tion  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  It 
can  be  divided  into  three  parts,  ist,  the 
Provisional  Government  till  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Prim,  a  grand  and  glorious 
period  ;  2d,  the  reign  of  Don  Amadeo, 
an  honorable,  dignihed,  and  prosperous 
period  ;  and  3d,  the  pacific  proclamation 
of  the  Republic,  the  exaggerations,  sin¬ 
cere  on  the  part  of  some,  provoked  by 
others,  to  drive  out  Amadeo  to  make 
way  for  the  restoration.  This  was  a 
period  of  political  vertigo  which  made 
the  timid  and  all  those  who  saw  them¬ 
selves  attacked  by  the  excesses  of  dema¬ 
gogues  and  Carlists  cry,  “  Give  us  some 
one  who  will  insure  the  security  of  our 
property  and  persons.” 

The  revolution  of  1868  does  not  need 
justification.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the 
restoration,  which  has  not  dared,  by 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  1814  and  in  1823,  to  efface  it. 
A|distinguished  Conservative,  Sehor  Can- 
ovas  del  Castillo,  has  briefly  summarized 
the  work  which  the  revolution  was  to 
accomplish.  Three  things,  he  told  Par¬ 
liament,  separated  us  from  Europe — the 
Bourbons,  Catholic  exclusiveness,  and 
Slavery.  The  revolution  has  removed 
these  three  barriers,  and  its  force  has 
been  so  great  that  if  the  Bourbons  weie 
restored  to  the  throne.  Catholic  exclu¬ 
siveness  would  not  have  returned,  and  in 
five  years’  time  the  abolition  of  slavery 
will  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  liberty  of  free  worship  has 
developed  into  a  system  of  complete 
religious  toleration. 

'The  restoration  was  effected  in  the 
last  days  of  December,  1874.  It  still 
exists.  Why  ?  Because,  compounding 
with  the  revolution,  it  wished  to  show 
itself  tolerant  of  persons  rather  than 
of  institutions.  It  is.  indeed,  true  that 
the  revolution  would  not  have  been 
vindictive.  There  were  no  exiles  or 
banishments  until  the  last  period,  when 


Sagasta,  in  a  Ministry  composed  of  soi- 
disant  republicans,  discredited  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  but  the  Ministry  of  the  Re¬ 
gency,  careful  to  please  the  Moderate 
party,  which  was  in  course  of  extinction, 
by  an  unjustifiable  decree,  abolished 
civil  marriage  for  Catholics,  banished 
three  distinguished  professors  of  the 
universities  on  account  of  their  honor¬ 
able  protest  opposed  to  the  offensive 
statements  of  the  Ministry,  and  finally 
ostracized  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  Salmeron,  and 
Fernandez  de  los  Rioz — worthy  models 
of  partrician  virtue,  constancy,  and  polit¬ 
ical  consistency.  These  qualities  were 
repugnant  to  the  turncoats  and  robbers 
in  proportion  as  they  contrasted  with 
their  own  actions.  Fernandez  de  los 
Rioz,  protector  of  Canovas  del  Castillo 
when  the  latter  required  such  protection, 
died  on  foreign  soil,  exiled  by  the  men 
he  had  defended.  It  is  the  period  to¬ 
day  in  the  course  of  development,  of 
which  I  propose  to  examine  the  princi¬ 
pal  factors. 

II. 

The  Bourbon  dyna'^ty  has  steeped 
Spain  in  blood  for  its  own  family  interests 
since  1808.  While  the  nation  was  in 
search  ot  its  regeneration,  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  VII.,  his  successor,  were 
contending  before  Napoleon  1.  in  Bay¬ 
onne.  In  1829  began  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  brothers  Ferdinand  Vll.  and 
Charles  V.,  a  representative  of  the  most 
fanatical  and  autocratic  ideas,  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  lady  now 
Queen  Isabel.  Ferdinand  died  in  1833; 
Charles’s  brother  and  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  men  representing 
the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family 
periodically  fight  for  the  throne  and  des¬ 
olate  the  country  with  civil  wars.  The 
dynastic  authority  with  which  the  two 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  families  have 
invested  their  pretensions  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  had  the  effect  of  hopelessly 
discrediting  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  people.  The  remorseless  severity 
with  which,  in  their  desire  to  vindicate 
the  claims  they  have  regarded  as  inalien¬ 
able  and  entirely  irreconcilable,  accom¬ 
panied  by  reciprocal  defamation  and 
abuse,  has  robbed  them  of  all  popular 
respect.  This  is  perhaps  the  historical 
result  which  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  have 
not  foreseen.  They  have  not  known 
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how,  in  things  little  or  great,  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  French  Bourbons. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  in  this  respect  we 
have  progressed.  Don  Alfonso  was  an 
exile  before  he  became  king.  He  experi¬ 
enced  the  sorrow  referred  to  by  Dante,  of 
remembering  in  poverty  past  greatness  ; 
and  he  had  studied  in  Austiia,  in  the 
Terresius  College,  and  at  Sandhurst  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  lived  within  the 
walls  of  humanity  and  civilization  previ¬ 
ous  to  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Thus 
he  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  who  were  exiled  after 
being  on  the  throne.  No  one,  as  he  him¬ 
self  admits,  has  profited  more  by  the 
revolution  than  he  himself.  His  con¬ 
duct  during  his  reign  shows  that  there 
are  no  clerical  influences  at  Court,  and 
in  replacing  Conservatives  by  Constitu¬ 
tionals,  and  the  latter  last  October  by 
Democrats,  he  has  given  a  proof  of  tact, 
of  common-sense,  and  of  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  If  Queen  Isabel  had 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  she  would 
still  be  Queen  of  Spain,  and  there  would 
have  been  reforms  without  revolution¬ 
ary  convulsion.  Perhaps  the  political 
gain  would  not  have  been  so  marked, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Carlists 
would  not  have  devasted  the  north  and 
centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Peace  would 
not  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  it  brought  would  have 
inculcated  a  spirit  of  patience,  and  we 
should  have  been  prepared  to  obtain 
slowly  and  surely  that  boon  whose 
sudden  bestowal  inspired  apprehension 
as  well  as  enthusiasm.  1'hat  for  which 
Dona  Isabel  would  have  been  grateful 
will  serve  Don  Alfonso  as  a  means 
of  prolonging  his  political  existence. 
If  he  is  to  strengthen  his  throne  it 
will  not  sufifice  that  he  should  be  a  good 
king.  He  must  be  a  great  king.  And 
afterward  ?  To  this  question  I  answer 
that  the  historian  is  not  a  prophet. 

III. 

It  may  be  that  the  materials  for  a  reply 
will  be  found  in  the  state  of  parties  in 
Spain.  The  Pinglish  people,  who  have 
received  their  political  education  during 
a  reign  as  glorious  as  that  of  Queen 
Victoria,  cannot  by  analogy  have  any 
clear  idea  of  Spanish  parties.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  recall  the  days 
of  Walpole  to  trace  any  resemblance,  in¬ 


complete  though  it  would  be  even  then, 
between  what  passed  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try  and  that  which  is  happening  in  Spain^ 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  struggle  here  is  not  so  much  between 
parties  as  between  mortal  enemies  seek¬ 
ing  to  destroy  each  other  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Royalists  and  Liberals  grouped 
themselves  into  two  bands,  and  carried 
on  a  war  of  extermination  against  each 
other.  Since  the  year  1833,  within  the 
Liberal  camp,  the  two  parties,  the  Mode- 
rado  and  the  Exaltado,  which  are  now  the 
Progresista,  begin  to  come  to  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  want  of  political  customs, 
of  discipline,  and,  above  all,  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  habits,  were  such  that  even  in 
the  Congress  itself  the  Moderados  stood 
round  one  fireplace  and  the  Exaltados 
around  another.  If  a  man  moved  from 
his  fireplace  to  go  to  the  one  on  the 
opposite  side  he  became  immediately  an 
object  of  suspicion.  No  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  divisions  exist  to-day.  They  have 
been  replaced  by  a  political  fickleness 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated 
or  deplored.  After  the  peace  of  1840 
the  Carlists,  who  had  been  conquered, 
were  no  longer  counted  among  the 
different  parties.  We  only  hear  of 
Moderados  and  Progresistas  until  the 
movement  which  ended  in  the  revolution 
of  1868.  The  democratic  idea  in  1845 
found  an  official  representative  ‘in  ‘the 
person  of  the  Marquis  of  Albaida,  and 
three  years  afterward  displayed  itself  in 
Don  Nicolas  Kivero.  The  Moderados 
give  prominence  to  royal  power ;  the 
Progresistas  proclaim  the  national  sover¬ 
eignity  as  the  fountain  of  right.  Queen 
Isabel  committed  the  mistake,  which 
cost  her  the  crown,  of  never  calling  to 
power,  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, 
the  Progresistas.  On  one  occasion,  in 
1 854,  they  secured  office  almost  by  storm, 
but  only  to  hold  the  reins  of  State  for 
two  years.  The  transformation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  necessary.  Those  who  were 
not  Liberal  among  the  Moderados 
formed  the  Puritan  faction  in  1847,  but 
the  great  European  disturbance  of  1848 
alarmed  the  Court,  and  Narvaez  organ¬ 
ized  a  resistance  which  was  justified  by 
the  revolutionary  attempts  that  were  suf¬ 
focated  in  Spain  when  they  triumphed  in 
France  and  in  Germany.  The  modifica¬ 
tion  which  the  Puritans  could  not  carry 
into  effect  was  realized  by  O’Donnell  in 
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1856.  He  formed  the  Liberal  Union  in 
1856  with  young  and  moderate  elements 
and  with  almost  all  the  staff  of  the  party 
Progresista.  But  the  grand  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  Olozaga,  who  with  a  few  persons 
such  as  Aguerre  and  Madoz  united  the 
dispersed  members,  had  at  his  back  the 
people  of  Madrid  and  other  important 
cities — Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  and 
Saragoza.  His  action,  energy,  and  con¬ 
stancy  encouraged  his  party,  and  they 
prepared  for  the  great  movement  of  1868, 
This  accomplished,  the  Moderado  and 
Progresista  parties  had  no  longer  any 
reason  for  existence,  and  became  trans¬ 
formed  as  soon  as  the  Cortes  assembled, 
by  means  of  an  universal  suffrage  exer¬ 
cised  by  2,000,000  electors.  Although 
the  Moderados  made  pretence  to  be  a 
party,  a  great  number  called  themselves 
Conservatives.  The  Progresistas  united 
with  a  few  Democrats  of  great  value 
and  young  ardor,  styling  themselves  Pro¬ 
gresista  Democraticos.  Later  on  they 
took  the  name  of  Radicals.  Carlism 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  modern  life, 
became  a  party  and  formed  itself  into 
considerable  groups,  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  Republicans,  who  were  dis¬ 
playing  all  the  vigor  of  new  ideas.  After 
the  Carlists  and  Republicans  had  been 
twice  conquered  by  the  military  genius 
of  Prim,  a  fresh  distribution  of  parties 
became  indispensable,  and  in  a  fatal  hour 
the  Radicals  separated.  The  division 
was  reprehensible,  and  to  it  was  due  the 
resignation  of  Don  Amadeo.  With 
astounding  rapidity,  Sagasta  in  twenty- 
four  hours  formed  a  party  to  upset  his 
old  friend  Zorilla.  English  people  who 
look  upon  politics  as  a  serious  pursuit 
will  smile  at  this  sudden  creation  of  a 
party.  The  Conservatives  so  unexpect¬ 
edly  sprouting  out  held  the  reins  of 
power.  They  routed  the  Radicals,  who, 
led  away  by  their  desire  to  revenge  them¬ 
selves  on  Sagasta,  made  a  coalition  with 
the  Carlists,  and  in  their  turn  routed 
Sagasta.  The  illustrious  Prince  of  Savoy, 
knowing  that  a  military  movement  in 
Catalonia  was  being  prepared  to  force 
his  hand,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Isabel,  preferred  abdica¬ 
tion,  and  left  Spain  more  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  than  if  he  had  imposed  himself 
on  her.  To-day  Spaniards  deplore  their 
small  appreciation  of  his  noble  qualities. 
Without  violence,  and  legally,  Spain, 


from  being  monarchical  became  repub¬ 
lican.  Every  one  was  astonished  that 
the  republican  feeling  had  been  so  lit¬ 
tle  known,  although  it  was  observed 
that  even  many  Carlists  called  them¬ 
selves  Republicans,  with  the  deliberate 
object  of  securing  the  ascendency  of 
Don  Carlos.  The  Radicals  were  anath¬ 
ematized  by  all  the  Conservatives.  The 
latter  attributed  to  them  the  fall  of  Don 
Amadeo,  in  which  they  themselves  had 
an  equal  share.  The  Republicans,  in¬ 
stead  of  attracting  the  Radicals  to  their 
side,  repudiated  them  as  a  set  of  dan¬ 
gerous  people  occupying  public  posts. 
This  hostility  of  the  Republicans  became 
fatal  to  the  consolidation  of  their  party. 

Alfonso  proclaimed,  parties  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reconstitute  themselves.  To 
make  this  possible,  the  ancient  political 
groups  became  divided,  subdivided,  and 
pulverized.  Superficial  minds  smiled 
sardonically,  and  ridiculed  this  atomism, 
although  from  a  physical  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  a  moral,  there  could  be  no 
other  result.  The  restoration  has  now 
lasted  eight  years,  and  the  Liberal  party, 
which  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Conservative,  is  not  yet  formed.  Is 
such  a  fonnation  iK)ssible  ?  There  are 
two  elements  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  count  ere  the  problem  can  be  solved 
— the  Carlist  and  the  Republican.  The 
Carlist,  still  powerful  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Basque  and  Navarre,  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,  has  through  the  fanaticism  of 
the  clergy  received  an  unexpected  blow. 
Pope  Leon  XIII  ,  by  reminding  the  bish¬ 
ops  that  the  Church  is  not  united  to  any 
single  form  of  civil  government,  has 
done  great  good  to  Spain,  because  since 
1808  it  appeared  that  the  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion  was  only  compatible  with  monarchy 
and  with  the  most  fanatical  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  The  Republican 
party  is  of  modern  growth.  Its  support¬ 
ers  exist  in  the  great  centres,  and  are 
largely  composed  of  Catalonian  working¬ 
men,  who  are  the  leaven  of  anarchy  and 
of  all  demagogic  follies.  It  numbers 
men  who  by  their  intelligence,  firmness, 
and  morality  are  of  considerable  value, 
who  are  respected  by  their  opponents, 
and  whom  it  has  been  desired  and  tried 
to  attract  to  the  monarchy.  The  result 
has  been  some  few  desertions.  If  the 
restoration  does  not  succeed  in  its 
march,  the  substitution  of  any  other 
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monarchy  is  by  no  means  impossible 
after  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta.  In  that  case  the  Republic  would 
inevitably  establish  itself,  and  would  give 
rise  to  a  new  reconstruction  of  parlies, 
which  within  a  Republican  form  of 
government  would  move. 

IV. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  the  interior  and  exterior  political 
situation  of  Spanish  affairs.  All  the 
fallen  institutions  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  no  one  pretends  that  they  will  rise 
again,  as  in  the  reactions  of  1814,  1823, 
and  1843.  There  is  only  one  ancient 
institution  re  -  established,  monarchy, 
which  still  has  partisans  and  vitality. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  monarchy 
itself  depends  the  fate  of  that  which  may 
again  take  root.  Many  men  who  to-day 
blushingly  enter  the  ranks  of  Don 
Alfonso  would  have  entered  them  with 
their  heads  erect  if  the  Constitution  of 
1869  had  been  preserved,  because  there 
was  no  other  change  than  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  of  Amadeo 
to  Alfonso.  Hence  the  prolonged  diffi¬ 
culties  of  our  internal  life.  The  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  machinery  of  provincial 
and  municipal  administration  has  indeed 
made  much  progress  so  far  as  the  writ¬ 
ten  law  is  concerned,  but  there  are  still 
many  faults  to  correct.  As  regards  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  we  have  much  to 
admire,  learn,  and  apply  from  the 
English  code.  The  revolution  created 
the  jury  system.  The  restoration  sup¬ 
pressed  it,  and  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  to  re-establish  it  again  as  soon  as 
possible.  Civil  marriages  which  were 
compatible  with  religious  belief  were 
also  suppressed  by  the  Catholics,  and 
this  retrogressive  movement,  hastily 
realized  in  the  first  year  of  the  restora¬ 
tion,  is  a  difficulty  which  will  operate  as 
a  touchstone  of  ministerial  Liberalism. 
Within  a  very  short  time  the  To  Be  or 
Not  To  Be  of  a  restoration  will  present 
itself,  but  the  two  great  problems  of  our 
interior  policy  are  the  army  and  the 
exchequer.  Although  it  may  appear 
paradoxical,  we  have  prospered  most  in 
our  finance.  It  is  well  known  that, 
since  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  penury 
of  the  Spanish  treasury  was  permanent, 
and  increased  as  the  nation  fell  to  pieces 
and  became  pauperized.  To-day  it  is 


recognized  by  all  thinking  men  that 
Spain  has  more  force,  more  activity, 
more  vitality  and  vigor  than  when  she 
exploited  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
She  only  requires  time  and  perseverance 
to  obtain  the  freedom  of  her  finance, 
which,  like  that  of  Italy,  in  twenty  years 
can  bring  itself  into  a  state  of  equi¬ 
librium,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
the  various  parties  work  with  a  goodwill 
to  obtain  this  result. 

The  army  presents  to  us  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties.  On  account  of  the  situation 
Spain  occupies  geographically  in  Europe, 
her  peninsular  condition  enables  her  to 
reduce  her  army,  and  to  think  more  of 
her  navy  and  colonies.  But  the  anti- 
patriotic  conduct  of  the  Carlists  has 
compelled  her  to  raise  her  troops  to  an 
abnormal  degree.  The  consciousness  of 
military  power  being  generally  agreeable 
to  kings,  Don  Alfonso  is  in  favor  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  army  which  can 
bring  it,  with  the  reserves,  up  to  a  mill¬ 
ion  of  fighting  men.  There  is  no  bud¬ 
get  which  suffices  for  this,  and  if  in 
peace  we  must  prepare  for  war,  all  our 
expenditure  will  go  in  men,  and  little 
will  remain  for  materials  of  war,  com¬ 
missariat  departments,  engineers,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  fortifications.  Our  military 
administration  is  deplorable.  The 
excessive  number  of  commanding  and 
other  officers — too  numerous  even  for 
the  Carlist  war  and  for  the  insurrection 
in  Cuba — is  a  source  of  demoralization 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  promo¬ 
tion.  To  this  must  be  added  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  favoritism  prevailing  among  the 
dispensers  of  patronage,  and  especially 
the  circumstance  that  from  captains  to 
the  lower  grades  Republican  ideas  are 
cettainly  in  vogue.  We  are  sailing 
between  two  rocks.  We  need  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  to  prevent  any  fresh 
Carlist  insurrection  ;  we  need  a  small 
army  in  order  to  maintain  the  material 
requirements  of  our  forces  ;  we  need  to 
apply  any  surplus  of  revenue  to  the 
extinction  of  our  debt  for  public  works 
and  for  educational  purposes.  If  Spain, 
like  the  United  States,  could  do  without 
an  army,  her  situation  to-day  would  be 
one  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  The 
army  proclaimed  Don  Alfonso  ;  yet  this 
summer  in  two  important  fortresses  the 
cry  has  been  heard  of  “  Viva  la  Repub- 
lica  !  ”  from  the  lips  of  men  belonging 
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to  the  regular  army.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  erst  of  pronunciamentos 
had  closed.  The  late  military  risings 
have  killed  Sagasta’s  ministry,  and 
opened  a  wound  in  the  restoration 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  healed,  as  the 
Minister  of  War  has  assured  us.  What 
has  happened  would  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  is  in  the  army  a  formid¬ 
able  secret  association  which  has  rela¬ 
tions  with  Seiior  Zorilla,  an  energetic 
man,  whom  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  banished  from  Spain,  thus  raising 
him  on  a  pedestal  which  has  increased 
his  popularity,  and  which  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  factor  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
for  the  solution  of  our  interior  policy. 

The  external  relations  of  Spain  require 
but  little  study.  That  concentration  to 
which  we  are  forced  by  our  internal 
questions  does  not  allow  us  to  think  of 
expansion  or  political  interference  with 
other  countries.  Friendship  with  all 
suits  us  best,  and  especially  with  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  or  with  those  between 
whom  and  ourselves  there  exist  active 
commercial  relations.  Portugal  always 
showed  herself  jealous  of  being 
absorbed.  This  feeling,  however,  is 
disappearing  with  the  advancement  of 
railway  communication.  Our  European 
high  road  runs  through  France,  and  it 
would  be  an  insane  policy  to  close  our 
frontier.  The  journey  of  Don  Alfonso, 
justly  censured  by  the  alarm  which  it 
has  caused  our  neighbors,  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  an  incident  which  wounded 
French  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Sagasta’s 
ministry  simplifies  the  question.  If  to¬ 
day  nations  were  dependent  on  the  good 
or  bad  humor  of  their  princes,  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  France  would  indeed  become 
lukewarm.  It  is  better  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
revolutiofi.  When  the  Franco- Prussian 
war  broke  out  Bismarck  gave  Prim  to 
understand  that,  if  he  would  ally  him¬ 
self  with  Germany  and  put  50,000  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  Pyrenees  to  weaken  the 
French  forces  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  hostilities  Spain  should  re¬ 
cover  the  Rosellon  and  the  Cerdana  lost 
by  them  in  the  war  against  the  First 
Republic,  when  Godoy  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  war  on  account  of  a  family 
conflict.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  of 
Keratry  arrived  at  Madrid,  proposing 
that  Spain  should  help  France  with 


50,000  men,  and  France  would  support 
any  project  that  Spain  entertained 
against  Portugal.  General  Prim  de¬ 
clined  both  proposals.  He  remained 
completely  neutral,  and  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  two  countries. 

A  third  of  the  entire  commerce  of 
Spain  is  with  England.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
are  continuous,  but  not  so  close  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  clear  that  the 
requirements  of  the  English  Budget  force 
England  to  recoup  herself  on  spirits 
with  an  excise  duty  which  must  be 
applied  equally  to  foreign  importations 
of  a  similar  character.  Nevertheless  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  through  our  pro¬ 
tectionist  fallacy,  Spain  makes  a  point  of 
putting  a  heavy  duty  upon  English  prod¬ 
ucts,  thus  driving  them  from  our  mar¬ 
ket  and  replacing  them  by  articles  from 
Belgium  or  Germany.  By  this  we  see 
that  the  policy  of  Spain,  from  an  exter¬ 
nal  point  of  view,  at  present  can  only 
be,  and  must  be,  a  commercial  policy. 
•Those  of  our  products  which  are  the 
still  considerable  remains  of  a  large  co¬ 
lonial  empire  only  require  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  exterior  vigor  and  adminis¬ 
tration  which  cannot  give  rise  to  con¬ 
flict.  More  especially  will  this  be  the 
case  when  the  invading  tendency  of  the 
times  shall  have  ceased,  making  way  for 
exploration  and  science. 

V. 

The  large  majority  of  the  nation, 
politically  considered,  is  in  a  by  no 
means  enviable  condition.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  deputies  in  rural  districts  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Alcaldes,  who  inquire  of 
the  Governor  as  to  the  individual  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  central  authorities.  The 
selection  is  regulated  by  the  politics  of 
the  party  in  power.  Either  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  candidate  proceeds  from 
moral  influence — that  is  to  say,  by  an 
order  from  the  authorities — or  it  is 
imposed  on  the  public  by  violence. 
The  deputies  of  the  opposition  only  can 
be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  last 
electoral  reforms.  Of  these  gentlemen 
the  law  requires  that  the  third  part 
should  correspond  to  the  minority. 
Although  the  last  census  (1877)  shows 
that  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  population 
knew  how  to  read  and  write,  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  the  genius,  and  the  facility  of 
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locomotion  and  the  solid  acquirements 
of  knowledge  by  a  small  number  of  men, 
have  sufficed  to  change  the  aspect  of 
Spain.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  .Aus¬ 
trian  dynasty  there  were  only  six  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1797 
there  were  ten  and  a  half  millions.  In 
this  century,  in  spite  of  eighty  years 
of  revolution,  of  the  war  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  the  terror  caused  by  the  abso¬ 
lutists  and  theocrats,  of  the  Carlist  wars 
and  of  military  insurrections,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  to  seventeen  mill¬ 
ions.  If  we  look  at  our  commerce,  so 
far  as  imports  and  exports  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  quintupled  since  1827. 
The  postal  movement  is  six  times  as 
great  as  in  1840.  Lighthouses  for  our 
coasts  are  now  more  than  two  hundred 
in  number;  in  1841  there  were  only 
four.  In  1848  we  had  twenty-nine 


kilometres  of  railroad  ;  to-day  we  have 
eight  thousand  in  use.  Our  mines  pro¬ 
duce  millions  of  tons  of  iron  and  copper 
minerals.  Eight  thousand  kilometres 
of  pit-coal  have  been  discovered,  and  it 
is  already  explored  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Asturiaz  and  Belmes.  As  a 
mercantile  maritime  power,  Spain  comes 
fifth  on  the  list.  Her  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  wines  and  oils,  are  the  basis  of 
an  industry  which  each  day  becomes 
greater.  The  fine  arts  and  poetry  have 
advanced  in  the  same  degree  as  liberty 
of  thought,  and  a  government  which 
will  secure  Spain  twenty  years  of  peace 
will  be  the  legitimate  government,  and 
that  by  the  universal  sanction  of  grate¬ 
ful  Spaniards.  Then  Spain  will  occupy 
among  other  nations  the  rank  which  is 
her  historic  heritage. — Fortnightly  Re~ 
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This  instrument — we  call  it  a  surnpit 
or  sum  pi  tan  —  was  given  me  by  Api- 
lagi,  Orang  Kayah  of  a  Sakarran  col¬ 
ony,  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kejang,  in  Sarawak.  It  is  eight  feet  in 
length,  made  of  some  heavy  wood. 
The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  one  third  of 
an  inch  pierced  with  the  utmost  exacti¬ 
tude  ;  if  there  were  any  irregularity, 
the  arrow  would  not  fly  straight.  That 
arrow  is  the  thorn  of  a  sago  palm,  half 
a  foot  long  or  so,  naturally  pointed,  very 
hard  and  very  light.  An  inch-long  tube 
of  pith,  beautifully  fashioned,  encircles 
the  thick  end ;  it  needs  to  be  com¬ 
pressed,  rolled  between  finger  and 
thumb,  to  fit  the  hole.  Supporting  the 
blowpipe  in  one’s  left  hand  outstretch¬ 
ed — if  one  be  strong  enough — and  bal¬ 
ancing  it  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  right,  which  lie  across 
one’s  mouth,  any  man  may  puff  the  tiny 
dart  some  twenty  yards,  when  in  three 
or  four  trials  he  has  caught  the  knack. 
At  ten  yards’  distance,  I  myself  can 
pierce  an  ordinary  French  novel  through 
half  its  thickness  of  leaves.  The  killing 
range  of  a  practised  warrior  is  forty  to 
fifty  yards  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  arrow 
N*w  Seriss.— VoL.  XXXIX  ,  No  i 


will  not  penetrate  hide  or  feathers  or 
clothes  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
though  it  may  be  blown,  by  an  expert, 
eighty  yards,  and  by  chance  may  kill. 
For  the  tip  is  rolled  in  deadly  poison, 
like  dry  wax  now,  and  harmless,  but 
resembling  glue  when  fresh. 

I  said  to  the  chief  at  once,  “  This  is 
Kayan  make  !  How  did  you  get  it  ?  ”  For 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  shaft  is 
affixed,  upon  the  upper  surface,  an  iron 
sight,  and  on  the  lower  a  very  broad, 
flat  spear,  neatly  and  elegantly  fixed 
with  plaited  rattans.  A  groove  runs 
down  the  middle  of  the  blade,  on  one 
side  of  which  the  metal  is  bent  concave,' 
on  the  other  convex.  So  the  Kayans 
make  their  swords.  But  no  special  ad¬ 
vantage  is  gained  by  forging  a  spear¬ 
head  thus  and  it  must  have  been  done 
by  habit  and  imitation.  All  the  upper 
surface  is  handsomely  engraved,  in 
characters  that  resemble  Arabic  at 
a  distance. 

Apilagi  answered,  “  It  is  not  Kayan. 
It  is  Kennowit !  ”  and  changed  the 
conversation. 

I  was  travelling  with  the  present 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  at  that  time  styled 
the  Tuan  Mudah.  One  of  his  objects 
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in  this  tour  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  alleged  by  the  Kennowit  tribe, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  part ; 
if  ethnological  readeis  sneer  at  my  igno¬ 
rance  in  describing  the  Kennowiis  as 
aboriginal,  I  would  observe  that  the 
word  is  used  in  a  conventional  sense. 
These  very  ugly  savages  declared  their 
life  unbearable  for  the  encroachment 
and  oppression  of  the  Dyaks,  of  whom 
Apilagi’s  clan  was  stated  to  be  most 
offensive.  The  Tuan  Mudah  went  to 
investigate.  At  dawn  that  day  we 
started  from  Kennowit  fort  in  a  war- 
prau  of  that  people,  seventy  feet  long — I 
measured  it — curved  high  at  bows  and 
stern,  adorned  with  carvings,  the  rude* 
ness  of  which  could  not  be  regretted, 
since  their  design  was  objectionable. 
An  awning  of  mats  covered  the  whole 
length.  We  sat  in  the  middle,  with 
twenty  paddlers  before  and  behind,  one 
in  the  bows  and  one  in  the  stern  beyond 
the  shadow.  The  many-colored  jackets, 
sarongs,  and  head-handkerchiefs  of  our 
boatmen,  arrayed  in  their  best  to  do  the 
heir-apparent  honor,  formed  a  brilliant 
avenue.  Going  up  the  river,  we  stopped 
at  many  landing-places,  where  a  little 
knot  of  chiefs  were  waiting,  their  hand¬ 
some  dresses  sheeny  with  cloth  of  gold, 
their  head-handkerchiefs  sparkling  with 
gold  lace,  stood  out  against  the  shadow 
of  the  jungle.  They  came  on  board, 
salaamed,  covering  thair  eyes,  and  sat 
between  the  rows  of  boatmen.  It  was 
a  charming  picture. 

Pleasant  also  was  our  reception  at 
Mangis  Malita,  the  delinquent  village — 
we  call  a  village  a  ‘‘  house  ”  in  Borneo, 
since  all  native  communities,  except  the 
Malay,  dwell  under  one  roof,  whatever 
the  number  of  families.  These  Sakar- 
ran  emigrants  are  fine  fellows  ;  tall  for 
their  race,  strongly  but  gracefully  built, 
of  frank  smiling  expression.  They 
turned  out  in  orange  and  crimson 
breech-cloths,  with  unsewn  sarongs  of 
the  brightest  hue  thrown  loosely  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  arms  were 
gauntleted  in  brass  wire,  furbished  like 
gold  for  this  occasion.  From  their  ears 
depended  by  brass  chains  every  kind  of 
ornament,  interspersed  with  bells  that 
tinkled  at  each  motion.  The  women 
had -not  such  variety  of  fine  things. 
Their  costume  was  a  short  petticoat  of 
dusky  tone,  their  household  weaving. 


From  beneath  the  bosom  to  the  waist 
they  were  cuirassed  in  coils  of  brazen 
wire.  The  chief’s  daughter,  Tipong, 
and  a  few  more,  had  strings  of  golden 
bells  above  the  hip.  Nearly  all  the 
younger  women  were  good-looking, 
some  quite  pretty,  and  every  one  had  a 
graceful  figure.  It  must  be  added, 
nevertheless,  that  travel  in  that  region 
had  accustomed  us  to  depilated  eye¬ 
brows  and  teeth  as  black  as  polished 
ebony.  That  man  is  not  fitted  to  en¬ 
joy  strange  scenes  who  cannot  reconcile 
himself  to  an  outlandish  fashion. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Tuan  Mudah 
got  little  satisfaction  for  his  journey  to 
Mangis  Malita.  The  Sakarrans  set  us 
in  the  place  of  honor,  and  squatted 
round  with  a  smiling  cordiality  most 
pleasing  to  observe.  But  in  reply  to 
the  Kennowit  accusations — we  had 
brought  hither  some  of  the  chiefs — they 
only  laughed  quite  respectfully,  but  in¬ 
conclusively.  Apilagi  observed,  “We 
don't  hurt  them,  your  Highness  !  If  the 
Kennowits  have  lost  a  head  by  my 
people,  let  them  state  their  case.  But 
I  can’t  prevent  our  boys  stealing  their 
fruit !  ” 

“  My  people  cleared  such  and  such  a 
hill  for  sowing,”  a  Kennowit  chief  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  your  son,  Merimgai,  drove 
them  away  when  the  labor  was  finished. 
It  is  our  paddy  you  eat,  Orang  Kaya.” 

Meri  mgai  answered  for  himself.  ‘  ‘  So 
these  painted  people  lie  to  you,  Tuan  !” 
— the  Kennowits  are  tattooed,  and  Ma¬ 
lays  and  Dyaks  scorn  them  for  the  prac¬ 
tice.  ”  I  had  begun  to  clear  that  hill, 
when  the  chief  yonder  objected,  and  I 
drew  off  my  people.  Is  not  that  true  ?” 

"  It  is  true,  but — ” 

”  I  began  in  another  place.  But  the 
Kennowits  did  nothing — they  were  not 
strong  enough.  My  young  men  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  had  been  made  fools  of ; 
so  they  returned  and  did  the  work,  and 
planted  the  paddy  and  reaped  it.  Did 
we  not  plant  the  paddy  ?’  ’ 

”  Yes,  but-” 

“  Now  your  Highness  sees  how  they 
lie  !  It  was  my  own  crop  I  sold  to  the 
Orang  Kaya,  which  he  eats.” 

So  the  wrangle  went  on,  good-hu¬ 
moredly  contemptuous  on  the  part  of  the 
Sakarrans.  An  abstruse  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  usages  was  appealed  to  by  either 
side.  Skilful  and  as  experienced  as  is 
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the  Tuan  Mudah,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
speak  decisively  upon  the  points  at  issue. 
Common-sense  declared  that  the  Dyaks 
probably  were  in  the  wrong,  but  their 
plea  that  no  case  of  violence  could  be 
urged  against  them  had  much  weight. 
'Fhe  Kennowits  are  treacherous  and  false. 
Only  two  years  before,  they  had  mur¬ 
dered  their  resident  magistrates,  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Steel,  under  a  shameful  breach 
of  faith.  It  was  unlikely,  primd  facie, 
that  if  the  Dyaks  oppressed  them  so 
sore,  no  case  of  assault  and  battery 
should  have  arisen,  and  quite  possible 
that  they  were  lying  throughout.  In 
the  end,  "the  Tuan  Mudah  sternly  warned 
the  Sakarrans  that  their  doings  would  be 
observed  henceforward.  They  became 
grave  for  a  moment,  but  when  the  palaver 
broke  up,  their  high  spirits  and  kindly 
enthusiasm  beamed  out  again. 

We  went  to  see  the  jars,  of  which  this 
village  had  an  unusual  collection.  The 
sacred  objects  were  stored  in  a  little  hut 
by  themselves.  Had  there  been  room 
for  a  digression,  I  should  have  liked  to 
say  something  about  these  jars,  of  an  at¬ 
tack  once  made  by  the  Kennowits  to 
obtain  possession  of  them,  and  of  their 
several  virtues.  Perhaps  the  opportu¬ 
nity  will  occur  at  another  time.  In  a 
corner  of  the  hut  stood  this  sumpitan. 
The  blowpipe  is  not  generally  used  by 
Dyaks.  They  can  manufacture  neither 
instrument  nor  poison.  Those  they  pos¬ 
sess  are  obtained  either  from  Kennowits, 
Kayans,  or,  more  rarely,  from  Pakatans  ; 
a  race  very  savage  and  very  interesting, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I  never  met  a 
specimen.  Wild  as  they  are,  ignorant 
of  all  other  arts,  they  fashion  a  blowpipe 
so  elegantly  and  so  accurately  that  civil¬ 
ized  craftsmen  could  not  improve  upon 
its  model.  Observing  the  attention  I 
paid  to  this  sumpit,  Apilagi  gave  it 
me. 

I  remarked  to  the  Tuan  Mudah  as  we 
returned,  that  he  was  fortunate  to  have 
in  charge  such  pleasant  subjects  ;  in  those 
days  his  Highness  was  Resident  of  the 
Sakarran  district,  whence  our  friends  of 
Mangis  Malita  had  come.  The  Tuan 
Mudah  sympathized  with  my  feeling, 
under  reservation. 

"  They  have  all  the  virtues,”  he  said, 
”  which  they  consciously  gave  you  to 
credit,  and  others  besides.  But  recol¬ 
lect  that  an  Englishman  and  a  Dyak 


regard  things  from  a  different  point  of 
view.” 

.Another  object  of  our  journey  to  that 
part  of  the  Rajah’s  dominion  was  to 
n>ake  formal  peace  with  the  Kayans,  an 
inland  race,  by  very  far  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  Borneo,  allied  in  blood  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Kennowits.  They  had 
never  entertained  goodwill  toward  the 
English  Rajah,  who  had  effectually  stop¬ 
ped  their  forays  on  this  side.  After  the 
murder  of  Fox  and  Steel,  alluded  to,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Kennowit  revolt, 
two  of  the  actual  assassins  fled  into  the 
Kayan  country.  Their  extradition  was 
refused.  On  this  account,  and  on  others 
besides,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  invaded 
their  territory.  His  army  under  white 
leaders  forced  the  cataracts  and  the  un¬ 
peopled  jungle  which  had  hitherto  turned 
back  every  enemy.  The  Kayans  were 
defeated.  They  gave  up  the  surviving 
murderer,  who  was  executed,  and  they 
expressed  theii  desire  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Kennowit  was  named  as  the  spot  for 
the  performance  of  those  odd  ceremonies 
which  ratify  a  Kayan  treaty.  Thither 
the  Tuan  Mudah  repaired,  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  representative  of  the  Rajah. 
But  no  plenipotentiaries  met  him  from 
the  other  side.  The  failure  was  disap¬ 
pointing,  but  not  unexpected.  Vague 
rumors  circulated  of  a  disquieting  sort. 
It  was  whispered  that  the  Kayan  embassy 
sent  heralds  in  advance,  who  had  been 
waylaid  and  murdered  ;  therefore  it  re¬ 
turned,  suspecting  treachery.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Tuan  Mudah  thought 
about  it,  what  he  knew,  or  what  he  did  ; 
men  who  govern  Orientals  early  learn  to 
hold  their  tongues. 

We  left  Kennowit — his  Highness  for 
his  residence  at  Sakarran,  I  to  skirmish 
aimlessly,  but  very  pleasantly,  among  the 
out-stations  I  found  a  hearty  welcome 
at  each  native  village,  and  agreeable 
savages  ;  but  none  who  struck  me  as  so 
nice  in  every  way  as  the  smiling,  manly 
warriors,  the  pretty  girls,  of  Mangis 
Malita.  After  some  weeks  or  months,  I 
do  not  recollect,  my  devious  travels 
brought  me  back  to  Kuching,  the  capital. 
Calling  at  the  fort  next  day,  I  recognized 
Apilagi,  playing  with  a  bear,  that  ran  at 
me  open-mouthed,  growling  and  grim¬ 
acing  horribly.  But  Mr.  Crookshank's 
bear  and  1  had  been  intimate,  and  his 
demonstrations  signified  only  fun  ;  all 
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the  same,  I  knew  enough  of  bears  to  feel 
satisfaction  in  remarking  that  Apilagi, 
that  stanch  friend,  kept  firm  hold  of  his 
chain.  After  warm,  but  unintelligible 
greetings  to  bear  and  man,  I  passed  into 
the  fort.  Mr.  Crookshank  explained 
Apilagi's  presence.  Kayan  messengers 
had  artived  at  Sakarran,  travelling  by 
another  route,  who  declared  that  the 
men  of  Mangis  Malita  had  attacked  the 
former  deputation.  Ten  Kayan  heads 
had  been  taken.  Justice  was  demanded, 
and  the  indication  of  another  spot  where 
the  ceremonies  of  peace  might  be  per¬ 
formed. 

Two  men  of  the  party  attacked  accom¬ 
panied  the  messengers.  They  accused 
the  sons  of  the  Mangis  Malita  chieftain, 
Lagi  and  Merimgai' ;  but  it  proved  that 
they  knew  neither  of  these  young  men 
by  sight.  “  Every  one  said  they  were 
present !”  This  did  not  go  far  as  evi¬ 
dence,  but  that  the  Kayans  had  been 
murdered  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all, 
and  various  facts  put  forward  gave  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  that  some  warriors  of 
Mangis  Malita  were  concerned  in  the 
affair.  Apilagi  and  his  sons  received  an 
order  to  present  themselves  at  the  cap¬ 
ital.  They  betrayed  no  alarm,  and  only 
just  so  much  surprise  as  was  natural. 
Arrived  at  Kuching,  in  a  gunboat,  they 
were  confronted  with  the  accusers,  who 
instantly  identified  Lagi  and  Merimgai. 

They  confessed  offhand,  as  Dyaks 
nearly  always  will,  if  guilty.  Apilagi 
had  known  nothing  of  the  affair  until  his 
sons’  return,  on  the  very  morning  of  our 
visit.  The  young  men  engaged  had  left 
their  homes  on  the  pretence  of  hunting 
or  seeking  jungle  produce.  They  lay  in 
wait  for  the  Kayan  embassy  at  Tanah 
Lidah,  sixty  miles  or  so  above  Kennowit. 
It  was  fortunately  preceded  by  a  strong 
force  of  scouts  and  heralds,  whom  the 
Sakarrans  attacked.  The  fight  was  des¬ 
perate.  Two  praus  with  ten  corpses  on 
board  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
assailants,  when  the  main  body  of 
Kayans  fled  ;  but  upon  counting  their 
numbers,  the  victorious  party  found  their 
owft  loss  to  be  thirteen.  To  Dyak 
notions  this  was  a  terrible  defeat.  In 
misery  and  confusion  they  returned, 
reaching  home  at  daybreak.  While  the 
old  chief  and  his  tuahssat  horror-struck, 
while  the  widows  and  relations  of  the 
fallen  indulged  the  first  outbreak  of 


their  grief,  a  messenger  arrived  announc¬ 
ing  our  approach.  Instantly  tears  were 
dried,  sobs  repressed  perforce.  Women 
howling  and  dishevelled  postponed  their 
demonstrations,  washed,  arrayed  them¬ 
selves  in  gala  costume,  wreathed  their 
lips  in  smiles.  Family  affection  is  very 
deep  among  this  people.  They  are 
certainly  not  hypocritical  by  character. 
But  with  aching  hearts,  with  nerves 
a-quiver,  these  Dyaks,  men,  women,  and 
children,  gave  us  a  hearty,  cheerful  wel¬ 
come.  Not  one  failed  ;  not  one  lost 
self-possession.  When  we  had  gone  out 
of  sight,  doubtless  the  wailings  were 
renewed  with  all  sincerity. 

But  these  same  people  who  could 
practise  such  deception  confessed  their 
guilt  without  subterfuge  as  soon  as  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  Dyak  who  will  act  a  lie 
will  not  violate  the  truth  one  jot  in 
words.  So  thoroughly  is  this  known  to 
officers  of  Rajah  Brooke  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  prisoner’s  statement  almost  un¬ 
questioned.  If  he  have  explanations  or 
counter-charges,  if  he  exonerate  one 
comrade  or  accuse  another,  conclusive 
evidence  is  needed  to  satisfy  an  experi¬ 
enced  judge  that  the  prisoner  has  not 
spoken  truth,  so  far  as  he  knows  it. 

Upon  his  sons’  declaration,  therefore. 
Apilagi  ware  released  from  prison,  and 
suffered  to  roam  the  fort  at  will.  When 
I  speak  of  prison,  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  young  men  were  shut  up. 
That  would  be  a  punishment  too  terri¬ 
ble.  'I'hey  lived  under  ashed  in  a  small 
courtyard  set  apart  for  criminals  await¬ 
ing  trial. 

The  case  came  before  His  Highness, 
Mr.  Crookshank,  Resident  of  Kuching, 
and  the  Datus  Patinggii,  Bandar, 
and  Tomanggong,  a  full  court  for  this 
grave  business.  The  Rajah  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  behind  the  table,  dressed  in 
black  alpaca  jacket  with  gold  buttons, 
white  trousers,  and  sword.  The  wooden 
firmness  of  his  jaw  was  relieved  by  no 
twitch  of  kindly  humor  ;  the  shadeless 
eyes  had  no  smiles.  Forty  years  of  life 
had  he  devoted  to  the  repression  of  such 
outrages  as  these  young  men  had  com¬ 
mitted.  They  had  no  such  excuse  as 
their  elders  could  plead,  and  no  mercy 
to  expect. 

Upon  the  Rajah’s  right  hand  sat  Mr, 
Crookshank  ;  on  either  side  of  these  two 
the  Datus,  hereditary  native  chiefs,  in 
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the  handsome  costume  of  their  rank — 
turbans  of  Damascus  cloth  beautifully 
worked  with  yellow  silk,  striped  silken 
shirt  (bajo),  with  gold  buttons,  waist- 
cloth  and  petticoat  (sarong)  glistening 
with  gold,  white  trousers,  and  sandals. 
Gravely  and  intelligently  they  heard  the 
evidence,  making  shrewd  remarks — with 
a  courteous  bow  to  His  Highness.  A 
bench  more  dignified,  and  more  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  the  cases  brought  before  it, 
does  not  exist  in  Christendom. 

There  was  really  no  defence.  With 
quite  singular  ingenuousness,  the  accused 
assisted  the  prosecution.  I  reduce  their 
statement  to  a  narrative. 

At  the  close  the  harvest,  Merimgai 
went  to  look  for  swallows’  nest  with  two 
comrades.  At  that  idle  time  of  the  year, 
the  men  of  a  Dyak  village  generally  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  seek 
jungle  products  ;  gutta  percha,  or  cam¬ 
phor,  or  damar,  or  wax — a  thousand 
articles  of  merchandise.  The  off-chance 
of  securing  a  head  was  still  valued  at 
that  time,  though  they  dared  no  longer 
accept  the  public  applause  due  to  that 
trophy.  Merimgai  reached  Tingjiran, 
where  nests  are  found,  in  safety,  but 
starving.  When  going  on  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  Dyaks  only  take  a  little  salt 
wrapped  in  their  waist  clothes,  trusting 
to  find  game  upon  the  way,  or  cabbage 
palms,  or  edible  fern.  In  the  last  re¬ 
source,  they  eat  an  oily  earth.  Tingjiran 
is  a  lofty  cliff  undermined  with  caves. 
All  the  foundations  of  the  rock  are  hol¬ 
lowed  out,  leaving  enormous  pillars  to 
support  the  mass  above.  These  halls, 
so  to  term  them,  are  open  along  one  side 
to  the  forest,  which  generally  presses  in 
as  far  as  light  extends  ;  but  there  are 
spots  where  a  flake  has  tumbled  from  the 
cliff,  and  smothered  vegetation.  Here 
the  cavern  gives  on  a  white,  bare  space. 

The  swallows  build  not  in  these  out¬ 
side  chambers,  but  in  the  deepest,  dark¬ 
est  passages  which  open  into  them.  It 
was  evening  when  the  Dyaks  reached 
their  ground.  They  had  but  time  to 
look  where  the  footprints  of  game  lay 
thickest,  and  the  glimmering  space  out¬ 
side  gave  most  light.  Then  they  lay 
down  supperless,  Merimgai  keeping 
watch.  For  what  purpose,  under  what 
circumstances,  deer,  pigs,  antelope,  and 
all  other  animals  congregate  in  these 
holes,  I  have  no  definite  idea.  Dyak 


shikaris  declare  that  when  an  accident 
has  driven  them  from  the  usual  salt¬ 
licks,  they  come  hither,  to  get  the  best 
substitute  they  can  in  the  limestone 
drippings.  Their  visits  certainly  are 
intermittent.  But  the  soil,  puddled  with 
hoofs,  shows  that  they  assemble  in  great 
numbers  when  the  fancy  takes  them. 

Merimgai  declares  that  he  never  even 
winked ;  his  hunger  was  too  keen. 
Hours  passed  by.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
vigil.  For  strange  noises  floated  round, 
now  murmuring  at  a  distance,  now  gather¬ 
ing  and  rushing  here  and  there,  now 
hurrying,  pattering,  squealing,  at  arm’s 
length.  The  Dyak  knew  that  this  up¬ 
roar  was  caused  by  snakes  and  rats,  but 
it  oppressed  him.  Suddenly  his  heart 
stood  still,  his  limbs  siiffened  in  the 
paralysis  of  fear.  He  sat  agape,  star¬ 
ing  at  a  glow  which  crept  over  the  small 
white  patch,  spreading  and  strengthen¬ 
ing.  It  came  from  behind  a  mighty  col¬ 
umn.  The  outermost  branches  of  the 
jungle  caught  it,  glittered,  reddened,  lit 
up.  Broader  and  broader  it  swiftly  grew, 
until  the  clearing  shone  as  in  ruddy  day¬ 
light.  Merimgai  never  thought  of  fire 
or  peril.  He  knew  that  radiance  was 
no  earthly  light. 

Round  the  column  muffled  figures 
stalked  slowly  in  procession.  They  held 
torches  of  splendor  unbearable.  With 
downcast  heads  they  went  by.  Not  a 
feature  could  be  seen,  limbs  and  gait 
were  shrouded.  But  an  inner  voice 
identified  them,  put  a  name  to  one  after 
another,  though  they  had  been  dead  for 
ages.  Merimgai  recognized  great  chiefs 
of  the  Sakarran  people,  semi-mythic 
heroes,  who  had  gathered  heads  as  a 
reaper  gathers  paddy.  They  made 
ceremonious  gestures  to  each  other,  like 
persons  of  renown  who  meet  an  honored 
equal.  At  the  end,  naked,  alone,  with¬ 
out  torch,  went  Pambikut,  brother  of 
Apilagi,  treacherously  slain  by  Kayans 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  looked  at  his 
nephew  with  awful  intensity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  vanished,  after  the  others, 
upon  the  other  side  the  clearing.  Then 
darkness  descended  like  a  pall. 

You  think  I  am  inventing  ;  that  a  Dyak 
would  not  dream  such  dreams.  I  never 
invent ;  and  for  this  vision  alleged  I 
have  the  authentic  record. 

Merimgai  understood  at  once,  when 
he  awoke  from  stupor  in  the  chilly  dawn. 
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His  comrades  heard  the  tale  with  awe. 
The  three  started  back,  resolved  and 
ready.  In  the  first  of  their  traps  they 
found  a  deer,  in  the  next  a  pig,  in  the 
third  a  kijong.  They  only  paused  to 
smoke  the  meat ;  fat  and  glossy-sleek, 
with  heavy  loads,  they  arrived  at  home. 
But  meanwhile,  l.agi,  the  elder  brother, 
had  also  taken  to  the  jungle  ;  on  his 
strong  arm  and  great  influence  the  young 
men  relied.  Merimgai  went  in  search, 
found  him  after  many  days  in  woful 
plight,  and  p>ersuaded  him  to  share  the 
sacred  task.  Then,  as  in  the  other  case, 
luck  changed.  More  game  was  found 
than  needed  on  the  back  trail. 

At  Mangis  Malita  reports  already  cir¬ 
culated  of  an  embassy  approaching  from 
the  Kayans.  Protecting  spirits  thus 
arranged  to  save  their  devotees  a  long 
and  perilous  journey.  None  of  the 
young  warriors  sounded  refused  to  follow 
an  expedition  for  avenging  Pambikut’s 
death.  Fear  of  the  English  Rajah  had 
checked  their  elders  ;  but  the  tutelary 
spirits  who  enjoined  this  enterprise 
would  not  fail  to  protect  their  agents. 
So,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  all  was  pre¬ 
pared  ;  four  canoes,  with  provisions, 
stealing  up  the  river  to  a  place  appointed. 
Thirty  of  the  bravest  youths  set  out,  by 
threes  and  fours,  their  war  dresses  hid¬ 
den  in  the  basket  slung  behind  their 
shoulders.  There  was  nothing  suspi¬ 
cious  in  the  movement  at  that  season. 
For  a  month  they  hung  around  the  spot 
chosen  for  their  ambuscade,  hunting, 
searching  the  woods.  Merimgai  and  his 
two  friends  kept  watch  at  a  day’s  journey 
up  the  stream. 

At  last — it  was  a  week  before  our 
arrival — the  scouts  came  flying  at  full 
speed  of  paddle.  They  had  seen  the 
flotilla,  two  large  praus  of  chiefs,  and 
two  smaller  craft,  with  twenty  warriors 
in  each,  which  kept  three  hours  ahead. 
Inferiority  of  number  did  not  daunt  the 
Sakarrans.  The  advantage  of  surprise 
more  than  balanced  it,  and  man  to  man 
Kayans  have  seldom  held  their  own 
against  Sea  Dyaks.  They  were  not 
sorry  either  to  avoid  a  fight  with  the 
ambassadors  themselves.  A  head  is  a 
head,  no  matter  whose,  to  the  Dyak. 
And  the  death  of  a  few  mere  warriors 
would  not  rouse  agitation  like  that  of 
potent  chiefs 

The  ambush  had  been  laid  just  beneath 


a  camping  ground  frequented  by  those 
who  go  up  or  down  the  Rejang.  The 
Sakarrans  expected  their  enemies  to  land 
here,  for  cooking  supper  against  the 
arrival  of  the  chiefs,  and  they  hoped  to 
creep  upon  them,  to  decapitate  a  few 
and  bolt.  But  Kayan  wariness  disap¬ 
pointed  this  shrewd  plan.  Next  day, 
toward  evening,  the  praus  came  in  sight 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Things 
looked  ill.  With  strained  eyes  and  angry 
mutterings  the  Sakarrans  watched  from 
their  hiding  place  among  the  foliage. 
The  last  hope  soon  vanished.  Straight 
on  the  Kayans  paddled,  keeping  the 
further  shore.  Their  foes,  dismayed, 
held  a  moment's  council.  To  cross  that 
broad  river  unseen  was  impossible  by 
daylight,  for  the  canoes  would  raise 
suspicion.  If  they  swam,  a  long  detour, 
and  a  night  march  through  unknown 
woods,  would  ring  them  on  the  ground  too 
late.  No  course  remained  but  to  aban¬ 
don  the  idea,  or  to  risk  a  front  attack, 
most  perilous  in  every  way.  Merirngai 
made  a  brief  harangue,  assured  them  of 
supernatural  protection,  and  led  them 
eager  and  confident  to  the  fray.  They 
boldly  paddled  out. 

At  this  distance  above  the  sea,  three 
hundred  miles  or  so,  the  Rejang  is  still 
eight  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  The 
Kayans  saw  their  danger  instantly. 
They  could  not  return  without  a  fight, 
and  to  go  on  was  to  desert  their  chiefs. 
Both  parties  hastened  to  close.  Dyaks 
have  no  missile  weapon  except  the  spear, 
and  not  commonly  a  blowpipe  ;  Kayans 
generally  have  the  latter,  and  an  iron 
dart,  weighted  to  fall  pendicularly.  1 
have  a  s{>ecimen  of  this  curious  instru¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  are  rare.  As  the  Sakar¬ 
rans  drew  in,  raising  no  shout,  the  little 
sumpit  arrows  began  to  fly.  Two  or 
three  luckless  wretches,  struck  on  arms 
or  face,  where  the  fighting  jacket  of 
padded  cotton  or  wild  bull’s  hide  gave 
no  protection,  cried  aloud  and  dropped 
their  paddles.  But  those  unscathed 
pushed  on,  making  their  small  craft  leap. 
Thicker  the  arrows  flew,  but  neither  party 
dared  to  raise  the  war-shout.  Then  the 
fragile  timbers  grated,  parangs  swung  and 
clashed,  men  tumbled  splashing  over¬ 
board.  In  an  instant  all  was  ring  and 
clatter.  A  Kayan  prau  broke  through, 
and  sped  up  stream.  Those  aboard  the 
other  who  had  strength  and  luck,  swam 
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after  it  ;  but  the  wounded  who  could  be 
seized  were  dragged  across  the  gun¬ 
wale,  and  beheaded.  While  the  victors 
thus  exposed  themselves,  a  flight  of  tiny 
arrows  softly  sped  among  them,  here 
and  there  pricked  a  naked  limb,  and 
perhaps  dropped  out,  so  trifling  may  be 
a  death-wound.  But  those  who  felt  the 
scratch  knew  their  doom.  They  cried 
a  little  mostly  ;  some  raved  with  impo¬ 
tent  despair ;  but  after  a  while  they 
closed  their  eyes,  drowsy  and  quiet, 
never  to  awake. 

Ten  heads  the  Sakarrans  had  taken, 
but  thirteen  of  their  comrades  lay  dying 
around.  This  disaster  overwhelmed  the 
survivors,  for  it  upset  all  their  faith  in 
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supernatural  aid,  and  left  them,  sober¬ 
ed,  profoundly  disheartened,  alarmed, 
in  face  of  the  avenging  law.  After 
burying  the  dead,  for  five  days  they 
lacked  courage  to  return  with  the  awful 
news.  My  sumpitan  and  other  loot  they 
found  in  the  Kayan  prau. 

The  court  sentenced  Lagi  and  Merim- 
gai  to  death,  and  severely  fined  their 
village.  The  decree  was  heard  without 
emotion  by  the  prisoners,  but  all  who 
know  the  Dyak^  like  them,  and  this  stern 
doom  caused  a  general  sadness.  Their 
crime  had  no  valid  excuse,  however, 
and  the  example  was  most  important. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  many-sided  work  of  the  great 
pioneer  British  missionaries  will  perhaps 
be  better  understood  by  the  generations 
to  come  than  it  can  be  by  their  country¬ 
men  of  to-day.  Some  idea  of  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  faculty,  skill,  and  labor  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  missionary 
work  in  foreign  lands  has  been  happily 
brought  within  general  reach  by  two 
books  which  have  become  classics  in  our 
literature.  Williams’s  "  Narrative  of 
Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,”  and  Moffat’s  “  Missionary 
Scenes  and  Labors  in  South  Africa,” 
have  long  since  found  their  way  to  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  English-speaking 
peoples  throughout  the  globe.  For 
strangeness  of  incident  and  adventure 
these  wonderful  records  may  vie  with 
the  works  of  Defoe  or  Jules  Verne,  while 
they  have  the  added  charm  of  telling 
truths  far  stranger  than  any  fiction.  Even 
to-day  the  reader  feels  that  the  hero¬ 
ism  and  manifold  resources  of  the  chief 
personages  in  these  memorable  stories 
grow  upon  him  as  he  reads.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  native  character  by  di¬ 
rectly  evangelical  means  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  pages  of  Moffat  and  Will¬ 
iams,  and  everywhere  appears  as  the 
great  motive  power  of  their  lives.  But 
the  underlying  picture  of  the  Christian 
missionary  as  the  greatest  of  civilizers, 
involuntary  as  it  may  be,  is  in  truth 
inseparable  from  the  portrait.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  distinguishing  honor  of  British 


Protestant  missionaries  to  have  exempli¬ 
fied  the  joint  character  of  the  civilizer 
and  the  Evangelist,  and  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  to  barbarous  and  cruel  races  with 
unexampled  success  the  arts  of  peace  and 
industry  with  the  more  abiding  blessings 
of  Christianity. 

The  late  Dr.  Moffat  may  well  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  the  typical  missionary 
to  uncivilized  peoples.  His  method  of 
work  necessarily  differed  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  Carey,  Martyn,  and  other 
evangelical  laborers  among  old  and  cor¬ 
rupt  forms  of  civilization.  He  taught 
the  Bechuana  and  Hottentot  tribes 
among  whom  he  sojourned  all  the  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  useful  arts  of  civilization. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  of  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  South  African  travel, 
which  is,  off  a  few  main  roads,  toilsome 
and  dangerous  enough  even  now,  and 
was  far  more  so  then,  he  had  probably 
a  larger  share  than  any  other  living  man. 
Beginning  his  career  so  early  as  he  did  in 
the  present  century,  his  character  and 
work  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  conception  of  missionary  work 
among  semi-barbarous  tribes. 

Now  that  the  national  interest  in  his 
richly-storied  and  heroic  life  has  been 
rekindled  by  his  death,  it  will  be  useful 
to  recall  some  of  the  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties  and  achievements  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  British  worthies 
as  well  as  of  British  missionaries. 

Moffat’s  early  life  has  often  been  de- 
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scribed,  but  a  brief  outline  of  it  may  well 
introduce  a  notice  of  his  missionary 
work. 

Robert  Moffat  was  bom  at  East  Lo¬ 
thian,  on  the  2ist  of  December,  1795. 
His  earliest  years  were  spent  at  Canon 
Shore,  near  the  Carron  Ironworks, 
where  his  father  held  an  appointment  in 
the  Customs.  He  first  tried  the  sea, 
but  soon  was  apprenticed  to  a  gardener. 
His  father  removed  to  Inverkeithing  and 
the  lad  was  employed  in  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Moray.  In  1813  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  found  employment  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  with  the  family  then  living  at  High 
Leigh,  some  eight  miles  from  Warring¬ 
ton.  A  year  or  so  after  coming  to  High 
Leigh  he  saw  in  Warrington  a  placard 
referring  to  a  missionary  meeting  which 
had  been  held  some  three  weeks  before. 
This  recalled  his  mother’s  talk  about 
missions,  and  led  to  the  resolve  to  devote 
himself  to  Christian  work  in  heathen 
lands.  Having  left  High  Leigh  he  was 
received  into  a  missionary  college  at 
Manchester,  under  Dr.  Roby,  working 
part  of  the  day  with  his  future  father-in- 
law,  who  had  nursery  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood.  From  Manchester  he 
went  to  the  missionary  college  at  Gos¬ 
port,  and,  in  1816,  he  and  John  Williams, 
the  “  Martyr  of  Erromanga,"  were  set 
apart  for  mission  work. 

Those  who  imagine  that  a  missionary’s 
life  is  always  one  of  comfortable  main¬ 
tenance  may  be  interested  to  know 
Moffat’s  position  at  this  period.  On 
arriving  at  Cape  Town  he  ascertained  for 
the  first  time  the  amount  which  was 
apportioned  to  him  in  the  shape  of  salary 
and  allowance.  The  scale,  which  he 
rightly  describes  as  “very  scanty,’’ 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  It  was,  “  For  a  single  mission¬ 
ary.  js.-,  for  a  wife,  2*5  5^-1  ior 
building  a  house,  y.;  and,  when  we 
started,  one  year’s  salary  in  advance.” 
Altogether  it  was  much  less  than  he 
would  have  got  as  a  skilled  gardener  in 
England. 

Dr.  Moffat’s  further  career  has  now 
become  a  part  of  the  annals  of  South 
Africa.  His  arrival  in  Cape  Town,  the 
delay  of  eight  months,  during  which  he 
employed  his  time  in  learning  the  Dutch 
language,  his  famous  visit  to  Africaner’s 
kra^  on  the  Orange  River,  and  his  sub¬ 


sequent  commission  to  Bechuanaland, 
where  he  settled  with  Mrs.  Moffat,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mission-station  at  Kuruman, 
and  the  great  work  he  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  there,  have  been  admirably 
described  by  himself.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  achievement  was  the  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Bechuana  language,  which  |  had  !  never 
before  been  reduced  to  writing.  Before 
taking  his  final  leave  o‘f  Africa  in  1870 
he  was  privileged  to  see  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  character  of  the  savage 
people  among  whom  he  had  worked  amid 
prolonged  and  incredible  discourage¬ 
ment.  He  not  only  established  a  flour¬ 
ishing  Christian  church  at  Kuruman  ;  he 
preached  and  taught  in  important  native 
settlements  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  radius,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  mission-stations  in 
which  the  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Church 
Missionary  Societies  are  now  advancing. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Moffat  in  Bechuanaland,  the  character 
of  the  natives  as  described  by  himself 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  These  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  Bantu  family  of  Africa 
were  by  no  means  the  simple,  gentle,  un¬ 
sophisticated  savages  so  dear  to  the  mind 
of  Rousseau  and  other  advocates  of  man 
in  a  state  of  nature.  “  That  the  Bec- 
huanas  were  less  ferocious  than  some 
tribes,”  Dr.  Moffat  writes,  ”  we  admit  ; 
but  this  is  saying  little  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  those  who  could  with  impunity 
rob,  murder.  He,  and  exchange  wives. 
No  matter  how  disgraceful  the  action 
might  be,  or  what  deceit,  prevarication, 
duplicity,  and  oaths  were  required  to 
support  it,  success  made  them  perfectly 
happy  in  a  practice  in  which  most  of 
them  were  adepts.”  It  has  sometimes 
perfectly  astounded  him,  he  declared, 
”  to  see  how  individuals,  who  he  had 
supposed  were  amiable  and  humane, 
when  brought  into  certain  positions 
would,  as  if  in  their  native  element, 
wallow  in  crimes  which  he  expected  they 
would  naturally  shudder  to  perpetrate.” 

Such  was  a  general  outline  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  io  whom  Moffat  was 
to  devote  himself — amid  incredible  toils, 
hardships,  and  dangers — for  fifty  years. 
In  the  vast  and  apparently  limitless 
country  which  spread  before  the  young 
Scotch  missionary  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
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Orange  River  he  became  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  evils  of  a  nomadic  life, 
as  exemplified  in  the  condition  of  the 
Bushmen  and  Namanquas.  The  very 
way  in  which  he  found  the  Bechuana 
Bushmen  passing  their  days  in  a  hard 
and  almost  unremitting  struggle  for  a 
bare  existence  is  piteous  to  look  back 
upon.  .Among  the  less  nomadic  tribes 
the  same  disadvantages  are  powerfully 
brought  before  us.  The  entire  absence 
of  agricultural  knowledge  and  handicraft 
is  described  with  many  graphic  touches. 
The  obstacles  to  improvement  which  are 
ever  present  in  a  people  whose  chief  oc¬ 
cupations  are  war  and  hunting  pressed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  “  Hunger  and 
ignorance,”  he  was  accustomed  to  say. 
”  have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  brutal- 
izers  of  the  human  race  and  this  say¬ 
ing  probably  affords  a  key  to  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  work-in  South  Africa — his 
persistent  attempt  to  improve  the  tem¬ 
poral  condition  of  the  people.  “  .A 
nomad,  and  especially  a  hunting  life,” 
he  writes,  ”  is  a  fearfully  circuitous 
road,  either  to  civilization  or  the  soul’s 
salvation,  and  particularly  the  latter.” 
Selecting  one  class  as  an  example,  he 
says  :  ”  Elephant  hunters  among  the 
natives  invariably  retrograde  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good.  I  have  watched  the 
influence  of  this  occupation  for  many 
years,  and  could  heartily  wish  that  the 
elephant,  that  noble  animal,  existed  no¬ 
where  but  in  the  menagerie  or  under  the 
care  of  the  mahout.” 

As  a  means  to  his  great  end  he  set  the 
example  of  regular  industry  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  regular  labor  and  handicraft.  He 
had  to  begin  with  the  most  elementary 
lessons  of  civilization.  His  tools  and 
materials  were  often  of  the  rudest  char¬ 
acter.  He  tells  us  in  his  own  artless  and 
often  humorous  manner  how  he  was 
often  reduced  to  become  his  own  carpen¬ 
ter  and  his  own  smith.  At  Africaner’s 
kraal  the  sudden  collapse  of  his  wagon, 
which  the  natives  looked  upon  as  a  super¬ 
natural  being,  is  one  of  many  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  he  displayed  his  ready  re¬ 
source  and  inventiveness.  Contemplat¬ 
ing  the  broken  axle-tree,  he  writes : 
”  After  ruminating  for  a  day  or  two  on 
what  1  had  seen  in  smiths’  shops  in  Cape 
Town,  1  resolved  on  making  a  trial.  I 
got  a  native  bellows  made  of  goat’s  skin, 
to  the  neck  end  of  which  were  attached 
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the  horn  of  an  elk  ;  at  the  other  end  two 
parallel  sticks  were  fastened,  which  were 
opened  by  the  hand  in  drawing  it  back 
and  closed  when  pressed  forward,  but 
making  a  puffing  like  some  broken- 
winded  animal.  After  a  good  perspira¬ 
tion  the  iron  was  only  red-hot,  and  I 
found  I  must  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I 
set  my  brains  again  to  work  to  try  and 
improve  on  the  bellows,  for  it  was  wind 
I  wanted.  Though  I  had  never  welded 
a  bit  of  iron  in  my  life,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  ‘  try  !’  ”  The  result  of  the 
second  effort  was  satisfactory.  With  a 
blue  granite  stone  for  an  anvil,  a  clumsy 
pair  of  tongs,  and  a  hammer  never  in¬ 
tended  for  the  work  of  a  forge,  success 
crowned  the  amateur  smith’s  efforts,  to 
the  no  small  delight  of  the  dark-skinned 
spectators,  and  the  axle  was  repaired 
and  the  wagon  put  in  travelling  condi¬ 
tion.  The  occasion  was  an  eventful  one, 
and  was  often  referred  to  by  Dr.  Moffat 
in  his  later  years  as  having  fairly  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  variety  of  the  demands 
which  mission  work  in  such  a  country 
would  make  upon  him. 

His  appreciation  of  good  tools  and  his 
remembrance  of  his  many  exigencies  in 
this  respect  in  his  earlier  years  are  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter  from  Kuruman  in 
August,  1861,  to  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  :  “  The  tools 
1  see  are  of  a  first-rate  description,  and 
the  most  useful  that  have  been  sent  out. 
In  a  country  like  this  the  missionary 
finds  it  necessary  to  turn  his  hand  to 
the  anvil,  the  carpenter’s  bench,  to  turn 
tinker  and  cobbler,  and  everything  that 
comes  in  his  way  ;  and  happy  is  he  who 
has  a  few  suitable  tools.  The  day  is 
gone  by  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn 
to  make  tools  before  I  could  work.  I 
remember  well  when  visiting  some  shops 
at  Sheffield  I  stared  with  amazement  to 
see  tools  turned  off  like  magic  which  cost 
me  hours  of  hard  labor.” 

The  Bechuanis,  as  Dr.  Moffat  was 
careful  to  point  out  with  his  usual  sense 
of  justice,  were  by  no  means  among  the 
lowest  of  uncivilized  races.  To  some 
extent  they  had  the  use  of  metals.  But 
the  community  was  largely  nomadic,  and 
regular  industry  was  despised.  In  the 
work  of  agriculture  and  building  which 
he  so  assiduously  followed  at  the  Kuru¬ 
man  mission  station,  he  describes  himself 
as  employed  at  manual  and  menial  labor 
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the  whole  day,  “  working  under  a  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  standing  in  the  saw-pit,  laboring 
at  the  anvil,  or  treading  clay."  It  is 
only  incidentally  that  such  glimpses  are 
offered  of  the  course  which  Moffat  pur¬ 
sued  for  many  thankless  and  weary  years, 
the  butt  of  the  people  for  whom  he  was 
devoting  his  life.  Enough,  however, 
tfanspires  to  show  the  almost  incredible 
resource  and  cheeriness  of  spirit  which 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work.  Mere 
temporal  reverses  and  difficulties,  some¬ 
times  of  a  grave  kind,  he  would  meet  not 
only  with  equanimity  but  often  with 
bantering  humor.  In  one  year  he  was 
slaving  for  months  to  carry  a  water  ditch 
several  miles  in  length  from  the  Kuru- 
man  River  into  the  kitchen  garden  of 
the  humble  mission-house.  The  site  of 
the  station  was  a  light  sandy  soil,  where 
no  vegetables  would  grow  without  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  aqueduct  constructed  with 
such  enormous  labor  passed  in  its  course 
through  the  gardens  of  the  natives. 
Artificial  irrigation  was  to  them  entirely 
unknown,  and  fountains  and  streams  had 
been  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  even  where 
crops  of  native  grain  which  sup|x>rt  amaz¬ 
ing  drought  are  seldom  very  abundant, 
owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the  rainfall. 
The  natives  saw  the  effect  of  irrigation 
u{x>n  the  mission-house  garden,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  divert  the  stream  in  order 
that  it  might  flood  theirs.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Moffat 
were  daily  comp>elled  to  go  alternately 
three  miles  with  a  spade  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon — the  hottest 
time  of  the  day — and  restore  the  water 
way,  so  that  they  might  have  a  little 
moisture  to  refresh  their  burned-up  vege¬ 
tables  during  the  night.  Thus  after  work¬ 
ing  hard  all  day  they  were  obliged  to 
irrigate  during  the  precious  hours  which 
were  devoted  to  sleep.  Even  then  the 
natives  stole  the  crops  which  had  been 
so  raised  with  such  difficulty,  and  after 
a  year's  toil  the  missionary  and  his  house¬ 
hold  scarcely  reaped  anything  to  reward 
them  for  their  labor. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  people  had 
become  truly  evangelized,  irrigation  and 
even  the  preparation  of  the  soil  were  in¬ 
telligently  adopted  in  the  Kuruman  dis¬ 
trict.  Writing  in  the  year  1864,  Dr. 
Moffat  records  the  progress  made.  He 
tells  us  :  “  The  views  of  the  natives  have 
undergone  a  material  change  upon  many 


points  of  importance,  and  among  others 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  and 
gardens.  When  they  first  saw  us  em¬ 
ploy  fieople  to  convey  the  contents  of 
our  cattle  folds  to  our  gardens,  the  act 
was,  in  their  judgment,  too  ludicrous  to 
admit  of  reflection;  they  laughed  boister¬ 
ously,  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  our  fool¬ 
ish  customs,  in  order  to  ‘  charm  the 
ground,’  as  they  were  wont  to  do  to  their 
own  gardens  (their  own  custom  was  to 
chew  a  certain  root  and  spit  on  the 
leaves,  to  make  the  plant  more  fruitful). 
Thus  from  time  immemorial  millions  of 
heaps  of  manure  were  turned  to  no  use¬ 
ful  account.  It  was  very  long  before 
they  were  convinced,  but  at  last  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  manured  gardens  not  only 
did  not  ‘  get  old,’  but  could  be  made 
very  young  again.  To  day,  therefore, 
the  veriest  heathen  among  them  may  be 
seen  carrying  manure  on  their  backs,  or 
on  the  backs  of  their  oxen,  to  the  garden 
ground.  Lately  one  of  them  remarked 
to  me  on  this  subject  :  ‘  I  cannot  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  we  were  once  so  stupid 
as  not  to  believe  what  we  saw  with  our 
own  eyes.’  ’’  Writing  at  a  later  period 
with  regard  to  ploughs.  Dr.  Moffat  says  : 
“  When  I  went  out  there  was  but  one 
plough  in  the  country,  now  there  are 
thousands.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
wagons.  It  was  formerly  women’s  work 
to  plough,  but  now  the  men  have  been 
induced  to  take  that  work  upon  them¬ 
selves.’’ 

Instances  of  Dr.  Moffat’s  attainments 
as  a  true  "  captain  of  industry’’  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  difficulty  of  raising 
a  high  roof  on  a  newly-built  chapel  in  a 
country  where  there  were  neither  blocks 
nor  tackle  for  the  purpose  is  perhaps 
only  known  to  those  who  have  tried  it. 
At  New  Lattakoo  Dr.  Moffat  and  his 
helpers  found  it  an  hurculean  and 
dangerous  task.  Few  would  trust  them¬ 
selves  on  naked  walls  while  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  feat,  however,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  achieved.  While  it  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  natives  often  remarked  that 
the  missionaries  must  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  baboon  country,  and  so  have 
become  accustomed  to  precipices  and 
walls. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  their  capacity  for  development  did 
not  escape  Dr.  Moffat’s  observation 
even  during  journeys  of  the  most  hazard- 
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ous  kind.  Even  when  famine  or  death 
by  wild  beasts  stared  him  in  the  face  his 
trained  eye  was  involuntarily  noting  the 
plants,  the  minerals,  and  the  geological 
structure  of  the  tract  through  which  he 
was  passing.  He  remarks  the  meteorol¬ 
ogy  as  affected  locally  by  mountains 
and  other  causes,  a  problem  subsequently 
worked  out  in  detail  by  his  son-in-law, 
iJr.  Livingstone  ;  and  he  is  struck  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  climate  must 
have  been  affected  by  the  natives’  reck¬ 
less  habits  of  destroying  the  forests.  It 
must  be  rememl)ered  that  fifty  years  ago 
the  climatic  effect  of  disforesting  a  coun¬ 
try  was  by  no  means  the  familiar  topic  it 
has  since  become,  and  Dr.  Moffat’s 
observations  are  among  the  very  earliest 
made  by  modern  travellers.  He  says 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Orange 
River  and  east  of  the  Kalahari  Desert 
presented  to  the  eye  of  a  European  some¬ 
thing  like  an  old  neglected  garden  or 
field,  and  the  explanation  was  not  far  to 
seek.  “  The  Uechuanas,”  he  says, 
“  and  especially  the  Batlapis  and  the 
neighboring  tribes,  are  a  nation  of  level¬ 
lers,  not  reducing  hills  to  comparative 
plains  for  the  sake  of  building  their 
towns,  but  cutting  down  every  species  of 
timber  without  regard  to  scenery  or 
economy.”  Thus,  of  whole  forests, 
where  the  giraffe  and  elephant  were  wont 
to  seek  their  daily  food,  nothing  remains. 
To  this  system  of  extermination  may  be 
attributed  the  long  succession  of  dry 
seasons.  ”  Missionary  Scenes  and 
Labors”  shows  how  persistently  the 
author  labored  to  teach  the  natives  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  forest. 

Dr.  Moffat’s  early  practice  in  his  native 
country  as  a  gardener  and  botanist 
proved  of  admirable  service  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  took  every  occasion  of 
applying  it  and  enlarging  his  knowledge. 
Many  of  his  interesting  geological  obser¬ 
vations  were  doubtless  due  to  his  early 
habit  of  noting  soils  and  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  The  traveller  in  South  Africa  to¬ 
day  finds  it  interesting  and  instructive 
to  compare  Dr.  Moffat  s  earlier  notes  on 
the  rocks  of  the  country  with  those  of 
later  and  more  official  investigators. 
Travelling  in  his  route  they  are  struck  in 
Namaqualand  as  he  was  with  the  old 
volcanic  dykes,  which  have  forced  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  surface  at  a  later  period 
than  the  schistose  rocks  which  figure  so 


frequently  in  his  pages.  At  Griouatown 
beyond  the  plateau  (now  a  diamond- 
field),  the  visitor  with  an  eye  for  rock 
scenery  will  recognize  the  long  parallel 
range  of  jaspideous  rock  cropping  out, 
and  presenting  the  wonderful  group  of 
yellow,  brown,  chocolate,  and  red  jasp'rs 
with  magentic  and  other  ironstone,  and 
beautiful  seams  of  the  blue  and  yellow 
mineral  known  ascrocidolite.  The  blue 
asbestos  at  Gamperi  was  duly  noted  by 
Dr.  Moffat,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
as  a  traveller  on  several  occasions  when 
taking  the  compass  bearings  that  he  knew 
the  magnetic  character  of  the  schistose 
rocks,  on  the  top  of  which,  as  he  found, 
the  compass  moves  at  random.  He  was 
constantly  noticing  the  way  in  which  the 
rocks  decompose  at  the  surface,  and  be¬ 
come  fitted  more  or  less  to  support  vege¬ 
tation  ;  and  long  after  he  had  left  Africa 
he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of 
geological  survey  by  the  accredited 
officers  from  Cape  Colony. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  observa¬ 
tions,  added  to  agricultural  knowledge 
acquired  in  his  earlier  years,  increased 
Dr.  Moffat’s  means  of  usefulness  to  his 
African  prot^g^s.  He  introduced  into 
suitable  soils,  and  on  levels  available  for 
irrigation,  both  grain  and  fruit,  among 
the  former  being  wheat,  barley,  peas, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  onions.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  implements  was  quite 
as  marked.  Instead  of  the  primitive  pick 
used  by  the  women,  the  plough  was 
introduced  and  driven  by  the  men. 
Harrows,  spades,  and  mattocks  followed. 
‘‘  The  man  who  before  would  have 
disdained  to  be  seen  in  such  occupations 
with  the  old  tools,  was  now  thankful  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  buy  a  spade.  In 
their  appreciation  of  irrigation  several  of 
the  natives  set  to  work  one  day  in  good 
earnest,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  cut 
courses  leading  directly  up  hill,  hoping 
the  water  would  one  day  follow.’ 

Happily  there  came  a  time  when  affairs 
at  the  Kuruman  mission-station  improv¬ 
ed,  and  the  strain  of  laboring  year  after 
year  to  make  the  place  yield  sufficient 
supplies  of  food  for  himself  and  bis 
family  could  be  relaxed.  He  was  at 
length  able  to  proceed  to  his  great  work 
of  acquiring  the  Bechuana  language. 
To  achieve  this  object  Dr.  Moffat  spared 
himself  none  of  the  drudgery  and  self- 
sacrifice  it  involved.  It  required  among 
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other  measures  the  temporary  abandon¬ 
ment  of  his  own  home  for  some  three 
months,  during  which  he  tells  us  he 
lived  a  semi-savage  life  among  heathen 
dance  and  song  and  immeasurable  heaps 
of  dirt  and  hllh.  In  short,  this  is  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  experiences  which  made 
him  remark  to  friends  on  his  return  to 
England  that  a  missionary  to  people  in 
the  condition  of  the  Bechuanas  needed 
a  strong  stomach  in  addition  to  a  warm 
heart.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  was  the  first  to  reduce  the 
language  of  the  Bechuanas  to  a  written 
form.  The  task  of  reducing  a  ver¬ 
nacular  to  its  elements  and  then  pre¬ 
senting  it  in  a  synthetic  and  grammatical 
form  was  not  one  for  which  Dr,  Mof¬ 
fat  had  been  equipped  when  he  left 
England,  but  he  accomplished  it,  even 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  No 
wonder  that  after' the  further  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  the  Bechuana 
language  he  complained  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  shattered  his  brain.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  he  went  to  Cape  Town  and  learned 
the  art  of  printing.  Returning  to  the 
mission-station  with  type  and  a  printing- 
press,  he  produced  catechism  and  spell¬ 
ing-books  for  the  schools.  He  gratef  ully 
acknowledges  the  help  he  received  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
during  this  period. 

Much  might  be  added  in  illustration 
of  Dr.  Moffat’s  extreme  versatility  in 
acquiring  every  industry  or  art  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  place  might  demand  of 
him.  His  treatment  of  the  bodily  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  natives  who  came  to  him 
was  almost  prophetic  of  the  medical  mis¬ 
sionaries,  of  whom  so  much  has  happily 
been  heard  in  later  days.  Enough,  per¬ 
haps,  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  mani¬ 
fold  resource  and  adaptiveness  which 
helped  to  establish  the  memorable  mis¬ 
sion  to  Bechuanaland. 

The  question  of  the  bearing  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  such  circumstances  upon  the  work 
of  evangelization  is  a  weighty  one,  and 
the  testimony  of  such  a  veteran  mission¬ 
ary  as  Dr.  Moffat  would  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  It  is  one,  also,  on 
which  he  has  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  for  the  facts  were  pressed  upon 
him  at  an  early  period  of  his  work  among 
the  Bechuanas.  After  twenty-six  years 
of  missionary  work  he  writes  :  “  Much 


has  been  said  about  civilizing  savages  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  evangelize  them.  This 
is  a  theory  which  has  obtained  an  exten¬ 
sive  prevalence  among  the  wise  men  of 
this  world,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  a 
practicable  demonstration  of  its  truth. 
We  ourselves  are  convinced  that  evangel¬ 
ization  must  precede  civilization  It  is 
very  easy  in  a  country  of  high  refinement 
to  speculate  on  what  might  be  done 
among  rude  and  savage  men,  but  the 
Christian  missionary,  the  only  experi¬ 
mentalist,  has  invariably  found  that  to 
make  the  fruit  good  the  tree  must  first 
be  made  good.  Nothing  less  than  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  can  reform  the 
hearts  of  savages,  after  which  the  mind 
is  susceptible  of  those  instructions  which 
teach  them  to  adore  the  Gospel  they 
profess.” 

Dr.  Moffat  here  spoke  from  practical 
and  dearly-bought  experience,  and  his 
narrative,  to  which  we  have  so  often  re¬ 
ferred,  supplies  an  ample  explanation  of 
the  verdict  so  explicitly  given.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  for  many  years  occupied  in 
maintaining  those  civil  and  social  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  Bechuanas  that  were 
the  base  of  the  spiritual  campaign  which 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  presence,  and 
during  this  period  he  sought  to  exemplify 
in  all  outward  things  the  blessings  of  a 
Christianized  civilization.  "  It  would 
appear  a  strange  anomaly,”  he  said,  “  to 
see  a  Christian  professor  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  ground  covered  with  filth 
and  dirt,  and  in  a  state  of  comparative 
nudity,  talking  about  Christian  diligence, 
circumspection,  purification,  and  white 
robes.  ’  ’  Moffat  accordingly  did  his  best 
for  civilization  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
always  made  light  of  it  so  far  as  personal 
toil  was  concerned.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
significant  commentary  on  his  view  of 
civilization  that  none  of  its  blessings 
were  really  appropriated  by  the  natives 
until  after  their  evangelization.  Then 
all  the  past  work  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  became  as  it  were  fertilized  at 
once.  Their  habitations,  their  dress, 
and  all  the  external  hindrances  of  better 
habits  of  life,  were  reformed,  the  outward 
means  having  been  brought  within  their 
reach  through  years  of  the  missionary’s 
devoted  labors.  Dr.  Moffat's  views  of 
the  first  principles  to  be  held  by  all  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  uncivilized  peoples,  as  given 
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in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his  well-known 
'  work,  have  to-  day  lost  none  of  their  high 
and  almost  unique  value. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  Kuruman  district 
after  these  laborious  years  of  Christian 
teaching  and  civilizing  influence  ?  It  has 
been  well  answered  during  the  present 
year  by  one  of  Dr.  Moffat’s  fellow- 
workers,  the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie. 

“  There  are  at  present,”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  says,*  “  over  four  hundred  church 
members  on  the  roll  of  the  Kuruman 
Church,  representing  the  ‘  inner  circle’  of 
the  Christian  community,  and  consisting 
of  those  who  are  believed  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  Then  we  have  those  who, 
for  various  reasons  or  excuses,  do  not 
come  forward  as  church  members,  and 
those  who,  although  they  have  given  up 
their  belief  in  heathen  practices,  have  not 
attained  to  the  purity  of  life  required  in 
the  Christian  Church.  In  every  village 
there  is  a  village  church,  which  is  used 
also  as  a  school.  The  services  of  some 
Christian  man  as  schoolmaster  are  given 
gratis  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  duty.  The  people  in  South  Bechua- 
naland  have  ceased  to  live  in  the  large 
native  town,  as  they  found  that  their 
farms  needed  their  constant  care.  The 
numerous  fountains  which  are  found 
throughout  the  country  have  been  laid 
out  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ;  and  ag¬ 
riculture  and  stock-farming  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  largely  by  the  people.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  the  condition  of  the  people,  it 
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Of  all  the  types  of  heroic  character 
which  have  exercised  a  fascinating  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  imagination  of  posterity, 
there  are  two  which  always  excite  a 
peculiar  and  pathetic  interest.  The  one 
is  that  of  the  pioneers  who  prepare  the 

•“Sunday  at  Home,’’  July,  1883,  “  Bech- 
wanaland  and  the  Bechwana  Tribes,”  with  pict¬ 
ures  of  the  Moffat  Institution  at  Kuruman,  and 
the  Kuruman  Chapel. 

f  “Julian!  Imperatoris  quie  supcrsunt  praeter 
reliquias  apud  Cyrillum  omnia.’’  Edited  by 
F.  K.  Hertiein.  Leipzig,  1875. 

“  Julian!  Imperatoris  Librorum  contra  Cbris- 


may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  week 
of  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  there  were  some  eighty 
wagons  at  Kuruman,  which  had  brought 
their  owners  and  their  families  to  the  ser¬ 
vices.  The  large  church  was  not  nearly 
capable  of  holding  those  who  came,  the 
overflowing  congregations  having  to  be 
assembled  elsewhere.  On  an  average, 
each  wagon  would  cost  ;;^i2o  ;  and  it 
would  be  pulled  by  a  ‘  span’  or  team  of, 
say,  ten  oxen,  each  of  which  would  cost 
some  jC4-  Thus,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
over/ 1 2, 000  were  represented  by  the 
travelling  appliances  of  the  Bechuana 
people  who  attended  the  devotional 
meetings  at  Kuruman  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year.  A  great  deal 
of  what  they  possess  has  been  earned  by 
hard  work,  the  rest  represents  inherited 
wealth.  What  is  true  of  Kuruman  dis¬ 
trict  is  true  to  some  extent  of  all  parts 
of  Bechuanaland.” 

Dr.  Moffat  returned  to  England  in 
1871.  On  attaining  his  eightieth  year 
he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ministers  of  London,  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  having  been  spared 
to  reach  that  advanced  age  ;  he  then  de¬ 
clared  that  had  he  a  thousand  lives  he 
would  willingly  live  them  all  again  in 
mission  work  among  the  heathen.  Of 
late  years  he  resided  in  Leigh,  in  Kent. 
He  died  there  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried 
at  Norwood  Cemetery,  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  large  concourse  of  mourners. 
— Leisure  Hour. 
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way  for  a  good  work  and  perfsh  without 
seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labors  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  the  last  defenders  of  a 
dying  cause  who,  hoping  against  hope, 
vainly  try  to  stop  the  inroads  of  an  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  till  they  are  them¬ 
selves  swept  away  by  its  current. 

tianos  qure  supersunt.”  Edited  by  K.  J.  Neu¬ 
mann.  Leipzig,  18S0. 

“  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus,  nach  den 
Quellen.”  By  A.  Milcke.  Gotha,  1867. 

“Oeuvres  Completes  de  I’Empereur  Julien, 
avec  une  Etude  sur  Julien.”  By  E.  Talbot. 
Paris,  1863. 
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Of  this  latter  type,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  is  the  Emperor 
Julian.  In  more  than  one  respect  his 
character  and  historical  position  are 
noteworthy.  Sprung  from  a  family  in¬ 
famous  for  its  deeds  of  bloodshed,  and 
himself  constantly  provoked  by  personal 
injuries  and  affronts,  yet  lenient  almost 
to  a  fault ;  transparently  pure  in  an  age 
of  universal  corruption  ;  called  from  a 
life  of  studious  seclusion  to  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  displaying  at  once  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general  ;  nominated 
to  absolute  dominion  by  an  insurgent 
soldiery,  yet  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  the  responsibility  of  rulers,  and  ever 
casting  back  regretful  looks  to  the  quiet 
literary  life  he  had  been  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  ;*  frank  and  sincere  by  nature,  yet 
consenting  for  many  years  to  maintain 
strict  secrecy  as  to  his  religious  views, 
and  induced  to  write  eulogiums  on  a 
character  which  he  held  in  contempt  ;t 
full  of  earnest  longings  and  eager  plans 
for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world, 
yet  hating  with  a  bitter  hatred  the  men 
and  the  measures  alone  capable  of 
achieving  that  regeneration — he  stands 
before  us  as  one  of  those  complex  and 
many-sided  figures  in  history  which  have 
been  interpreted  in  many  fashions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sympathies  and  antipa¬ 
thies  of  partisan  historians. 

Julian  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  with  regard  to  their  posthu¬ 
mous  reputation,  men  often  suffer  as 
much  from  their  friends  as  from  their 
avowed  foes.  Dr.  Miicke  complains  of 
the  unfair  and  unscholarly  rendering  of 
his  works  by  the  Marquis  d’Argens,  a 
French  sceptic  who  wrote  in  1764. 
Even  Gibbon,  whose  masterly  and  gen¬ 
erally  appreciative  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  a  strong  impression  in 
favor  of  th^  remarkable  man,  yet  seems, 
through  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
deeply  devotional  nature  of  Julian,  to 
miss  those  points  of  his  character  which 
raise  it  from  a  spurious  to  a  genuine 
heroism  !  On  the  other  hand,  the 


*  See  especially  the  intereslinK  letter  to 
Themistius.  Herilein,  cap.  253—267.  Talbot, 
pp.  218-230. 

f  Cf.  the  character  of  Constantius,  given  in 
the  **  Eulogies,”  and  in  the  ”  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Athens.” 

t  e.  g.  Gibbon  says  (ch.  23) :  “The  powers 


modem  apologists  for  Julian,  either  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians  themselves,  or  at  least  ' 
respecting  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
great  motive  powers  of  civilization,  may 
have  been  inclined  in  some  cases  to  slur 
over,  or  to  note  with  disapproval,  the 
marks  of  strong  anti-Christian  feeling 
which  pervade  his  works.  Thus  Dr. 
Miicke,  in  his  most  thorough,  scholarly, 
and  appreciative  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Julian,  says  very  little  con¬ 
cerning  the  "  Contra  Christianos,”  in 
spite  of  its  characteristic  style  and  liter¬ 
ary  merit,*  and  even  regards  as  totally 
unjustifiable  the  thoroughly  Julianic  at¬ 
tack  on  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen¬ 
eration  at  the  end  of  “  The  Caesars,” 
This  same  passage  is  in  M.  Talbot’s 
translation  rendered  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  meaningless  and  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  But,  in  truth,  we  do  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  reputation  of  Julian  by  ignor¬ 
ing  even  in  a  single  passage  that  enmity 
to  Christianity  was  one  of  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  life.  We  may  regret  the 
fact,  yet  that  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
chief  historical  and  psychological  inter¬ 
est  of  Julian’s  character.  If  we  leave 
theological  questions  aside,  Julian  the 
Philosopher  will  still  interest  us,  and  as¬ 
sume  the  proportions  of  a  somewhat  less 
dignified,  but  more  energetic,  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  Julian  the  Apostate  is  a 
perfectly  unique  figure,  which  will  ever 
rivet  the  eyes  of  historical  philosophers 
and  philosophic  historians. 

It  is  the  ground  of  this  apostasy,  and 
the  mental  attitude  which  Julian  assum¬ 
ed  toward  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  that  forms  the  subject 
of  our  present  investigation.  We  shall 
not  deal,  except  incidentally,  with  the 
facts  of  his  remarkable  and  tragic  life 
and  death,  nor  with  any  of  his  literary 
works,  except  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  story  of  Julian  is 
well  known  from  the  brilliant  account  in 
Gibbon.  A  more  unbiassed  view  is  given 
in  Dr.  Milcke’s  ”  Julian's  Leben  und 
Schriften,”  which  forms  the  second  part 
of  his  work  on  Julian  ;  while  M.  Tal¬ 
bot’s  ”  Etude  sur  Julien  ”  is  pleasing 


of  an  enlightened  understanding  were  betrayed 
and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  superstitious 
prejudice,"  etc. 

*  Dr.  MUcke  explains  his  silence,  however, 
by  the  prospect  of  a  new  edition  of  the  ”  Cont. 
Chris.,”  shortly  to  appear. 
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and  sympathetic,  and  the  same  writer 
has  conferred  upon  readers  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  Greek  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  peruse  the  works  themselves  of 
the  Emperor  in  a  pleasant  and  readable, 
if  not  always  quite  faithful,  French 
translation. 

In  using  the  word  apostasy,  however, 
we  mean  no  more  than  an  abandonment 
of  a  religion  once  professed.  We  have 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Julian  ever 
was  a  warm  and  sincere  adherent  of  the 
Christians,  and  from  his  writings  we 
should  be  inclined  to  draw  a  contrary 
inference.  The  assertion  he  makes  in 
the  “  Letter  to  the  Alexandrians,”*  that 
for  twenty  years  he  “  followed  the  way” 
of  the  Christians,  need  not  imply  more 
than  an  observance  of  Christian  ritual 
with  an  absence  of  any  other  strong  re¬ 
ligious  convictions.  Whether  he  ever 
received  the  rite  of  baptism  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point,  and  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  be  against  that  supposition, 
though  perhaps  Dr.  Miicke  lays  too 
much  stress  on  a  circumstance  which  is 
not  of  primary  importance,  for  whether 
baptized  or  not,t  Julian  was  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
which  he  used  to  read  publicly  in  the 
church  of  Macellum,  or  perhaps  of 
Nicomedia.J  But  from  the  way  in 
which  he  quotes  those  writings  it  seems 
improbable  that  he  ever  felt  much  rever¬ 
ence  for  them.  Bitter  as  is  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  like  that  of 
a  renegade.  §  This  point,  however,  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  our  in¬ 
quiries. 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned  by 
different  writers  for  the  abjuration  by 
Julian  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  It  may  be  thought  that  since 
he  has  left  in  writing  the  most  serious  of 
the  imputations  which  he  cast  upon  the 
whole  Christian  system,  we  need  search 
no  further  for  his  motives.  But  a  very 
slight  reflection  will  convince  us  that  no 
man,  least  of  all  a  man  like  Julian,  with 

*  Letter  51. 

f  See  authorities  quoted  in  ProleKomena  to 
Neumann’s  edition  of  “  Contra  Chris.” 

X  If  this  point  be  admitted,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  Julian  had  been  baptiz¬ 
ed.  for  his  uncle  Constantine  used  to  dispute 
and  preach  publicly  without  even  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  rank  pf  a  catechumen. 

Again,  Ammianus  says  that  Julian  was 
from  early  boyhood  attracted  to  Paganism. 
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strong  emotions  and  vivid  imagination, 
adopts  a  religious  belief  on  intellectual 
and  argumentative  grounds.  However 
unbiassed  a  man  may  think  his  judgment 
to  be,  it  is  certain  to  pay  most  attention 
to  those  considerations  which  favor  a 
belief  to  which  his  feelings  and  inclina¬ 
tions  are  already  predisposed.  Theolog¬ 
ical  disputations  make  few  conversions, 
and  are  interesting  far  more  in  pointing 
out  what  men  consider  as  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  their  faith  than  in  showing  the 
actual  grounds  on  which  that  faith  has 
been  adopted.  Thus  the  “  Contra 
Christianos”  will,  especially  by  the  em¬ 
phasis  it  lays  on  some  points  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  most  obnoxious  to  Julian,  help 
us  to  understand  the  way  in  which  he 
regarded  the  religion  which  he  had 
abandoned,  but  it  is  not  alone  sufficient 
to  answer  the  preliminary  question, 
why  he  abandoned  it  at  all. 

Among  the  forces  which  repelled 
Julian  from  the  Christian  faith,  most  of 
his  modern  biographers  are  inclined  to 
lay  great  stress  on  the  evil  examples  of 
the  professed  Christians  from  whom,  in 
his  impressionable  youth,  he  derived  his 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  whole 
sect.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  public 
spirit  and  manly  virtue  had  reached  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  also  when  Christianity 
was  ousting  all  the  older  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship.  What  more  natural  to  a  religious 
mind  than  to  regard  the  latter  phenome¬ 
non  as  cause  of  the  former  ?  Again, 
how  could  his  philosophic  and  widely 
philanthropic  nature  fail  to  be  shocked 
by  the  bitter  feelings  existing  among  the 
various  Christian  factions,  often  on 
grounds  which  must  have  seemed  to 
him  entirely  frivolous  ?  And  above  all, 
the  imperial  family  which  had  publicly 
eschewed  the  former  gods  of  the  nation 
and  given  to  the  new  doctrines  official 
recognition  and  approval,  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  his  father,  his 
brothers,  and  almost  all  his  kindred, 
though  closely  related  to  the  murderers 
themselves,  and  had  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  blight  his  own  hopes  and 
cripple  his  activities.  As  Gibbon  says, 
“  The  names  of  Christ  and  of  Constan¬ 
tins,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion, 
were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  im¬ 
agination  which  was  susceptible  of  the 
most  lively  impressions.”  This  view  is 
partially  borne  out  by  the  writings  of 
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Julian.  In  the  “  Misopogon  "  and  in 
“  The  Caesars”  he  identifies  the  cause 
of  Christ  with  that  of  Constantius  and 
of  Constantine.  In  the  "  Contra  Chris- 
tianos”  he  rebukes  the  Christian  leaders 
for  their  quarrelsome  and  intolerant  be¬ 
havior  toward  one  another,*  and 
throughout  his  writings  he  evidently 
judges  of  Christian  morality  by  the  very 
worst  specimens  of  Christians  whom  he 
has  met.  Yet,  after  all,  several  consid¬ 
erations  should  lead  us  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  these  circumstances. 
Even  if  Julian  were  more  easily  prej¬ 
udiced  and  more  apt  to  hasty  general¬ 
ization  than  was  consistent  with  preten¬ 
sions  to  philosophy,  we  may  observe 
that  among  those  also  who  held  to  the 
old  religion  he  did  not  find  a  very  high 
level  of  morality.  In  more  than  one 
passage  he  complains  of  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  and  selfishness  of  the  professed 
Hellenes.!  Yet  in  questions  relating  to 
the  Pagan  priesthood,  he  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  power  of  discriminating 
between  the  office  and  the  person  of 
those  to  whom  respect  is  due.  This 
same  faculty  should  have  led  him,  had 
no  counteracting  tendencies  existed,  to 
distinguish  between  Christianity  as  it  is 
in  its  essence  and  as  it  is  imperfectly 
shown  forth  by  its  votaries. 

Several  writers  attach  importance  also 
to  the  unpleasing,  even  violent  way  in 
which  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline 
were  forced  on  him  as  a  boy.  Gibbon 
dwells  on  the  dulness  of  Julian’s  life  at 
Macellum,  in  Cappadocia,  from  his 
eighth  to  his  fifteenth  year,  where  his 
only  recreation  was  to  take  part  in  some 
religious  ceremony,  and  the  whole  aim 
of  his  education  to  fit  him  for  an  unam¬ 
bitious  ecclesiastical  life.  That  this  life 
was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him  we 
have  his  own  testimony,^  yet  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  childhood  of  painful  memory, 
it  would  seem  that  religious  instruction 
was  not  presented  to  him  under  more 
unfavorable  auspices  than  some  other 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  he  be¬ 
came  passionately  attached.  His  first 
acquaintance  with  Homer  was  made 
through  a  hard,  unsympathetic  precep¬ 
tor,  who  had  the  charge  of  him  during 

*  Especially  “Contra  Chris.,’’  §  206. 

f  Letter  49,  etc. 

j  6i  ioTu  Tov  aKdrovf  tKeivov,  (Oration 
concerning  King  Helios.) 
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his  childhood  in  Constantinople.  By 
this  man  he  was  kept  so  strictly  that  he 
might  have  thought  there  was  only  one 
way  to  school,  for  he  never  took  but 
one,  and  along  that  the  child  must  walk 
with  downcast  eyes.  If  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  games  or  dances,  or  even 
green  trees,  he  was  bidden  to  take  his 
Homer  and  read  about  the  funeral 
games  of  Patroclus,  the  dances  of  the 
Phaeacians,  the  groves  of  the  isle  of 
Calypso.  But  since  in  later  years,  Ju¬ 
lian  was  able  entirely  to  dissociate  the 
thought  of  Homer  from  these  dreary  re¬ 
membrances,*  there  must  have  been 
some  deep  underlying  cause  to  prevent 
his  shaking  himself  free  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant  associations  of  his  early  study 
of  the  Gospels. 

Dr.  Miicke  urges  as  a  further  apology 
for  Julian’s  apostasy  that  he  had  been 
educated,  not  in  pure  Christianity,  but 
in  the  Arian  heresy.  But  even  if  the 
Arians  were  as  black  as  their  ortho«lox 
opponents  have  painted  them,  why  in 
abjuring  them  should  not  the  young 
theologian  have  turned  to  a  purer  form 
of  Christianity  rather  than  to  an  out¬ 
worn  superstition  ?  From  early  youth 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  and  from  his  writings  we 
can  clearly  see  that  his  quarrel  was  with 
those  elements  of  Christianity  professed 
by  all  the  sects  of  his  day,  and  by  most 
of  those  of  our  own,  not  with  any  cor¬ 
rupt  form  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  during  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tius. 

But  after  all,  Julian  needs  no  apology. 
If,  with  open  mind,  and  after  deliberate 
reading  and  meditation,  he  preferred  the 
Theogonies  of  Hesiod  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  the  heroes  of  Homer  to  the 
judges  and  kings  of  the  Jews,  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics  to  that  of  the 
Epistles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
it  does  not  follow  that  his  preference 
was  due  to  a  radical  vice  either  of  head 
or  of  heart.  The  ideas  of  Hellenic  my¬ 
thology  and  philosophy  so  entirely  pos- 

*  I  follow  Miicke,  who  says  that  Julian 
speaks  of  Mardonius,  immfr  nur  mit  Abscheu 
und  VViderwillen.  Talbot,  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  him  an  hommt  savant  et  honnfU.  Both 
writers  seem  to  have  their  opinions  on  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  “  Misopogon,”  where  Julian  is 
speaking  in  a  vein  of  banter,  so  that  his  real 
meaning  is  hard  to  discern. 
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sessed  his  mind  as  to  make  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  a  total  impossibility 
to  him.  And  when  we  consider  how 
potent  those  ideas  still  are  in  minds 
which  can  yield  to  their  dominion,  even 
after  a  widely  different  system  of  belief 
has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries — ■ 
when  we  read  how  the  half-apprehend¬ 
ed  principles  of  classical  culture  seemed, 
in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  almost 
to  lead  to  a  spurious  paganism  in  edu¬ 
cated  society — when  we  see  the  deep 
and  strong  influence  exercised  by  Greek 
ideas  on  sober  minds  like  that  of  Words¬ 
worth*  and  of  Schiller  t — when  we  see 
in  our  own  day  a  still  more  remarkable 
effort  to  recover  the  beauty  and  joyous¬ 
ness  of  life  which  prevailed  under  the 
gods  of  Hellas,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
indignation  which  was  felt  by  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  saturated  with 
the  very  principles  of  Greek  culture, 
when  he  saw  those  principles  giving 
place  to  others  which  were  totally  for¬ 
eign  to  his  whole  view  of  life.  For  the 
fact  that  Julian  lived  and  moved  in  a 
world  peopled  with  the  imaginations  of 
the  Greek  poets,  and  illumined  by  the 
splendid  speculations  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
sees  the  readiness  with  which,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  illustrations  from 
Greek  literature  come  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  every  thesis  he  would  maintain,  to 
heighten  the  praise  he  bestows,  or  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  effect  of  any  representation 
which  he  desired  to  make  vivid.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  with  less  ardent 
souls  or  more  quiet  minds,  with  him  at 
least  no  compromise  between  Hellenic 
and  Christian  culture  was  in  any  degree 
possible.  He  regarded  as  contemptible 
charlatans  men  whose  influence  over 
mankind  has  been  greater  even  than  that 
of  Homer  or  of  Plato,  and  their  noblest 
sayings  found  no  response  in  his  heart. 
Even  the  character  of  the  Christian 
ideal  caused  in  him  neither  reverence 
nor  admiration.  The  Christian  .doctrine 
of  sanctification  seemed  to  him  to  attrib¬ 
ute  magic  power  to  ceremonial  ablu¬ 
tions.  J  The  disciple  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  considers  the  Agony  in  the  Garden 

*  See  hit  sonnet  beginning,  “  The  world  is 
too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon — ” 

See  the  poem,  “  Die  Gutter  Griechenlands." 
“Con.  Chris.,’’  245. 
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as  unworthy  of  a  manly,  not  to  say  of  a 
divine  character  ;*  and  the  call  of 
Christ,  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest,”  is  to  him  but  the  invitation  of 
Wantonness  to  throw  aside  all  burdens 
and  responsibilities,  and  repose  in  sloth¬ 
ful  ease.f 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  Hellenism  of  Julian  consisted  merely 
of  that  free,  joyous,  life  loving  spirit 
which  has  ever  and  anon  asserted  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  more  austere  and 
ascetic  types  of  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  his  notions  of  the  binding 
force  of  moral  laws,  even  in  the  realm 
of  thoughts,  of  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
all  men,  even  to  enemies,  and  of  the  en¬ 
tire  dependence  of  man  on  the  help  of 
God,  may  seem  to  some  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  very  religion  he  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  crush.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  doctrine  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  duty, 
were  the  most  prominent  articles  of  the 
creed  of  the  Stoics  before  they  were  at 
all  influenced  by  Christianity.  And  this 
sober,  earnest  type  of  paganism  which 
Julian  wished  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
advancing  religion  of  Christ,  was  as 
different  from  its  rival  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  respects  as  was  the  religion  of 
Homer.  Julian  believed  as  heartily  in 
the  universal  beneficence  of  the  gods, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  the  human 
reason,  as  the  Christians  of  his  time  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Jews  with  their  spiritual  descendants, 
and  the  entire  depravity  of  the  human 
heart.  Nowhere  is  he  more  bitter  in 
his  denunciations  of  Christian  impost¬ 
ures  than  where  he  is  exhorting  to  what 
are  now  considered  as  peculiarly  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues,  t 

All  biographers  of  Julian  blame  his 
want  of  foresight  in  not  perceiving  that 
the  effete  system  of  polytheism  could 
never  be  galvanized  into  life,  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  it  afford 
sanctions  for  a  high  code  of  moral  duty. 
Rut  they  do  not  all  of  them  perceive 
how  ill  another  direction  Julian  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  foresight.  In  the 

•  Ib.  Fragment. 

f  See  the  closing  paragraphs  of  “  The 
Caesars.  ” 

X  See  especially  Fragment  to  a  Priest  and 
Letter  63  to  Theodums. 
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triumph  of  Christianity  he  foresaw  the 
Dark  Ages.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  even  had  there  been  no  barbarian 
inroads,  the  substitution  of  the  Bible 
for  the  works  of  classical  Greece,  as  the 
first  requisite  in  the  education  of  every 
cultivated  man,  must  have  led  to  a  les* 
sened  regard  for  the  latter  works,  and 
perhaps  to  the  total  loss  of  many  of 
them.  It  was  because  Julian  saw  this 
that  he  issued  his  celebrated  edict 
against  Christian  schoolmasters,*  one  of 
the  very  few  measures  of  persecution 
against  the  formerly  dominant  sect,  and 
stigmatized  as  “  inclemens”  even  by  the 
impartial  Ammianus.f  But  from  Ju¬ 
lian’s  point  of  view,  these  enactments 
were  justifiable  and  even  necessary.  More 
than  half  a  century  before  his  time,  Ter- 
tullian  had  desired  to  substitute  Chris¬ 
tian  for  Pag.^n  authors  in  schools. 
True,  the  classics  held  their  own  for  a 
time  even  after  the  empire  had  again  be¬ 
come  Christian.  Augustine  speaks  of 
his  early  delight  in  Virgil,  J  yet  he  re¬ 
gards  that  delight  as  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  blames  Christian  par¬ 
ents  for  bringing  up  their  children  on 
such  absurdities.  But  even  if  Homer 
had  been  permanently  retained  as  a  text¬ 
book,  no  earnest  believer  in  his  mythol¬ 
ogy  could  have  endured  to  see  it  han¬ 
dled  and  interpreted  by  teachers  who 
represented  it  either  as  a  tissue  of  empty 
fancies  or  as  an  ensnaring  web  of  idolatry 
and  deceit.  He  would  regard  any  tol¬ 
eration  of  such  teaching  in  much  the 
same  light  as  a  French  Catholic  might 
regard  a  permission  given  to  Positivist 
or  Atheistic  schoolmasters  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  the  creeds  and  formularies  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question 
of  Julian’s  apostasy  —  it  follows  from 
the  above  remarks  that  the  cause  there¬ 
of  should  be  sought  less  in  the  negative 

*  The  edict  (as  given  by  MUcke  from  the 
Theodusian  code,  with  which,  however,  cf. 
Letter  4a)  does  not  mention  the  Christians  by 
name,  but  merely  reserves  appointments  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  emperor.  It  was 
evidently  regarded  by  Ammianus,  however,  as 
directed  primarily  against  them,  and  .Augustine 
(“  Confessions,"  Bk.  8)  tells  of  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  who  had  to  give  up  his  post  or  else 
abjure  Christianity. 

Bk.  as. 

“  Conf."(Bk.  I.)  Augustine’s  account  of  his 
education  afiords  an  instructive  commentary 
on  Julian's  edicts.  ^ 
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than  in  the  positive  determinants  of  his 
creed  ;  the  question  is  not  so  much  why 
he  was  not  a  Christian,  as  what  made 
him  such  an  ardent  Hellene.  To  an¬ 
swer  this  question  fully,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  detail  all  the  events  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  even  then  we 
should  leave  a  large  residue  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  to  be  explained  by  peculiarity  of 
temperament.  We  should  have  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  child  Julian  drinking  in 
Homer  with  his  mother’s  milk — or 
rather  instead  of  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
pathetic  features  of  Julian’s  life  that  he 
was  motherless  from  infancy.*  We 
should  follow  him  into  his  dreary  exile 
at  Macellum,  where,  with  no  companion¬ 
ship  but  that  of  his  brother  Callus,  from 
whom,  though  he  seems  to  have  loved 
him  tenderly,  he  can  have  experienced 
but  little  sympathy,  he  developed  an  al¬ 
most  morbid  sensitiveness  to  the  glory 
of  the  starry  heavens,  and  at  the  same 
time  derived  a  more  healthy  moral  influ¬ 
ence  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  and  learned  to  accept  the  duties 
of  life  as  the  part  assigned  to  each  man 
in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  f 
We  should  have 'to  see  how  in  his  stu¬ 
dent  life  at  Nicomedia  and  at  Athens  he 
came  to  add  to  his  ethical  principles  the 
strange  metaphysical  and  theological 
system  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  in  which 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  and  the 
Platonic  myths  of  the  emanation  of 
souls  become  parts  of  a  mystic  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  divinely -ordered  uni¬ 
verse.  W^e  should  have  to  trace  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  mind  of  the  study  of 
lamblichus,  of  the  oracular  verses  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Apollo,  and  of  the  mythology 
of  the  East.  In  the  "  Oration  concern¬ 
ing  King  Helios,”  Julian’s  positive 
views  on  theology,  sometimes  sublime, 
oftener  subtle  and  obsepre,  may  be 
traced,  and  there  as  in  other  writings  we 
may  observe  the  freedom  with  which  he 
learned  to  handle  the  myths  that  had 
amused  his  childhood  so  as  to  turn  them 
into  vehicles  of  spiritual  truth.  Here, 

*  His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  cultivated 
woman,  for  she  studied  Homer,  under  Mar- 
donius. 

f  See  in  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  §  376,  a 
most  pleasing  account  of  the  considerations 
which  determined  him  not  to  shirk  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  Consuntius.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  **  Crito,"  but  still  more,  perhaps,  of 
Marcus. 
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however,  it  is  his  negative  ideas,  his  ob* 
jections  to  Christianity,  that  chiefly  con¬ 
cern  us,  though  these  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  an  effort  to  obtain  some 
grasp  of  his  own  views  as  to  religion  and 
theology. 

We  may  come  now  to  examine  more 
in  detail  the  nature  of  these  objections. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  por¬ 
tions  of  his  works,  but  chiefly,  of  course, 
in  the  treatise  written  expressly  with  a 
view  to  proving  that  the  whole  Christian 
system  is  a  work  of  man  and  an  attempt 
to  imi>ose  upon  human  credulity.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  greater  part  of  that  work 
has  met  with  the  same  fate  that  J  ulian 
thanked  Heaven  for  sending  on  the 
books  of  Epicurus  and  of  Pyrrho. 
There  were  probably  three  books,  if  not 
more,  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  first 
contained  a  comparison  of  Christianity 
with  Hellenism  and  with  Judaism,  and 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Christians 
adopted  all  that  was  evil  and  nothing 
that  was  good  in  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Jewish  systems.  The  second  book 
probably  dealt  with  the  Gospels,  and 
the  third  with  the  Epistles.  All  the 
fragments  that  have  been  preserved  by 
Cyril  and  other  Chiistian  writers  have 
been  edited  with  an  elaborate  introduc¬ 
tion  in  the  learned  woik  of  Dr.  Neu¬ 
mann.  The  first  book  is  restored  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  an  order  superior  to 
that  followed  by  M.  Talbot,  and  in  such 
a  way  as,  in  spite  of  obscurities  here  and 
there,  to  be  generally  intelligible  and 
often  very  forcible,  while  the  connection 
is  as  well  maintained  as  in  most  of  Ju¬ 
lian’s  works,  for  his  impulsive  mind  is 
ever  ready  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  and 
subsequently  wind  its  way  round  again 
to  the  original  argument. 

Let  us  see  what  were  Julian’s  views 
on  the  dogmatic  theory,  the  moral  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  ritual  observances  of  his 
opponents. 

In  approaching  Julian’s  objections  to 
Christian  doctrine,  we  must  not  expect  a 
similar  idea  of  doctrinal  proof  to  that 
which  prevails  in  our  own  age,  steeped 
as  it  is  in  the  sceptical  spirit  generated 
by  the  study  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
and  demanding  for  every  theory, 
whethenof  sensible  or  of  supersensuous 
things,  an  absolutely  verifiable  basis  of 
fact.  Many  of  the  modem  difficulties 
with  which  Christianity  has  to  contend 


are  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Julian.  The  miracles,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  so  far  from  presenting 
in  his  mind  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
faith,  that  he  speaks  scornfully  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  and  unim¬ 
portant  character  of  the  miracles  attiib- 
uted  to  Christ.  But  here,  perhaps,  we 
may  draw  a  distinciion.  Where  he  is 
dealing  with  things  that  are  said  to  have 
actually  happened,  or  to  be  about  to 
happen,  in  the  material  world,  and 
which  are  amenable  to  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  Julian  argues  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  a  modern  sceptic.  When  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  for  instance,  he  naively  remarks 
that  if  ail  the  earth  were  made  into 
bricks,  it  would  not  furnish  material 
sufficient  for  a  tower  reaching  only  to 
the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Again,  he  asks 
from  what  source  St.  Luke  could  possi¬ 
bly  derive  his  information  as  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  angel  strengthening  Christ  on 
the  eve  of  the  crucifixion.  He  com¬ 
plains  of  the  confused  and  contradic¬ 
tory  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  in  one  fragment,  in  speaking 
of  St.  Paul’s  promises  (1  Thess.  4}  of 
the  Second  Advent,  he  utters'  the  re¬ 
markable  proposition  that  not  to  distin¬ 
guish,  in  forecasting  the  future,  the  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  impossible,  is  the  very 
climax  of  mental  aberration. 

But  in  judging  of  those  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  theory  which  lie  outside  the  re¬ 
gion  of  observation  and  experiment  pres¬ 
ent,  past,  or  future,  the  proofs  that  Ju¬ 
lian  demands  are  of  another  character. 
In.  his  eyes,  any  abstruse  religious  doc¬ 
trine,  handed  down  by  tiadition,  or 
thought  out  by  a  great  original  mind,  is 
worthy  to  be  received  if  it  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  known  facts,  and  if  it 
harmonize  with  our  innate  ideas  of  the 
character  of  God  and  the  duties  of  man. 

Thus  in  combating  the  Jewish  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
Julian  does  not  ask  for  evidence  or  ap¬ 
peal  to  physical  improbabilities,*  but 
tries  to  show  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself,  that  it  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  facts,  and  that  it  presents  un- 

*  Unless  we  regard  as  such  the  rather  cap¬ 
tious  inquiry  as  to  what  language  could  serve  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  woman 
and  the  serpent. 
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worthy  notions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Deity.  In  Genesis,  he  says,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  creation  of  angels,  and 
certain  existences,  “  the  waters,” 
“  the  darkness,”  and  “  the  deep,”  are 
left  wholly  unaccounted  for  as  to  origin. 
Again,  the  Creator  is  said  to  have  made 
some  things  and  simply  commanded 
others  to  be.  And  in  making  man — 
how  could  an  omniscient  being  form 
woman  to  be  a  helpmeet  to  man  know¬ 
ing  all  the  while  that  she  would  be  the 
cause  of  his  fall  from  Paradise  ?  Still 
more  serious  are  the  two  objections  to 
the  story  of  the  first  disobedience  :  the 
notion  that  God  would  withhold  from 
man  so  excellent  a  gift  as  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  malicious 
jealousy  which  would  keep  him  from 
tasting  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  Julian 
makes  no  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil. 
He  seems,  from  one  or  two  passages  in 
his  works,  to  regard  it  as  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  due  to  the  connection  of  soul  and 
body,*  but  the  absence  of  belief  in  an 
active  power  of  evil  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  incapability  of  appreciating  either 
the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  religion. 
In  the  story  of  theConfusion  of  Tongues, 
again,  besides  the  objection  just  cited 
to  the  possibility  of  building  a  sky- 
reaching  tower,  Julian  objects  to  the 
narrow  view  that  must  needs  account 
somehow  for  differences  of  speech 
among  nations,  but  never  thinks  of  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  origin  of  far  deeper  distinc¬ 
tions  in  customs  and  nature.  And  even 
if  the  Babel  story  be  accepted,  it  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts.  Nat¬ 
ural  distinctions  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  an  arbitrary  fiat,  but  the  commands 
of  God  are  always  in  accordance  with 
the  essential  nature  of  things. 

For  these  reasons  Julian  greatly  pre¬ 
fers,  as  a  religious  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  man  and  the  differences  among 
men,  the  splendid  myth  in  the  “  Ti- 
macus,”  where  the  Demiurgus  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  delegating  to  the  inferior 
and  derivative  deities  the  creation  of  the 
various  orders  of  living  beings,  to  whom 
within  limits  the  divine  element  or  the 
rational  soul  is  to  be  distributed.  This 
myth  both  affords  a  theory  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  existing  among  various  orders  of 
life  and  various  races  of  men,  and  also 

*  See  Fragment  to  a  Priest,  §  299. 
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shows  more  clearly  than  the  Jewish 
stories  the  universal  beneficence  of  the 
Creator.  The  point  in  Jewish  theology 
which  most  deeply  stirs  Julian's  ire  is  its 
exclusiveness,  and  that  in  two  ways  : 
The  supreme  God  is  represented  as 
jealously  refusing  to  share  His  glory 
with  the  inferior  deities,  whom  (from 
the  use  of  the  plural  number  in  Gen.  11  : 
7,  and  other  passages)  the  Jews  must 
have  supposed  to  exist  ;  and,  again.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  squandered  all  His 
favor  upon  one  little  race  in  one  comer 
of  the  world,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  "  I,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  am  a  jealous  God.”  What  more 
unworthy  notion  of  the  Almighty  could 
be  formed  than  this  ?  Jealousy  is  a 
hateful  passion  in  man  ;  must  he  study 
to  acquire  it  in  order  to  become  like 
God  ?  And  has  not  Divine  Providence 
bestowed  on  the  Greeks  far  greater 
benefits  than  those  possessed  by  the 
Jews  ?  Arts,  science,  politics,  all  those 
elements  of  Greek  life  and  culture  which 
the  devout  mind  associated  each  with 
the  idea  of  a  particular  divinity  ;  were 
they  not  a  standing  protest  against  all 
Hellenes  who  abandoned  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  for  the  worship  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  jealous  tyrant,  and  of  a  dead 
Jew  ? 

To  the  Christians,  in  addition  to  the 
objections  urged  against  those  points  of 
theology  held  by  them  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  Julian  asserted  that  in  their 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  and  their 
elevation  of  Jesus  to  the  rank  of 
divinity,  they  were  taking  unwarrantable 
liberties  both  with  the  Jewish  scriptures 
and  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  The 
"  Prophet  like  unto  Moses”  (of  Deut. 
18  :  15),  the  “  Shiloh”  (of  Gen.  49  : 
10),  the  “  Star  out  of  Jacob”  fore¬ 
told  bv  Balaam  (Num.  24  :  17),  the 
“  Virgin-born”  (of  Isaiah  7),  are  not 
to  be  identified  with  Jesus,  and  even  if 
they  were,  they  would  not  prove  His 
divinity,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  God¬ 
head,  even  if  we  do  not  refer  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  Israel,  and  not  Christ,  is 
called  the  first-born  of  God  (Ex.  4  :  22). 
It  is  St.  John  who  first  asserts  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Christ,  and  even  he  does  it  in  such 
ambiguous  language  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  entirely  identifies  the  Word 
‘of  God  with  the  man  Jesus.  The  doc- 
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trine  of  the  X6yo^  was  by  no  means 
strange  to  Julian's  theology,  but  the 
conception  of  the  “  Word  made  Flesh" 
was  to  him  a  gross  absurdity.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  regard  as  the  exact  image  and 
manifested  power  of  the  Changeless  One 
the  life-giving,  ever  active  Helios,  who 
fulfils  a  function  in  the  world  of  ideas 
and  among  the  subaltern  gods,  which  is 
a  counterpart  to  that  of  the  revolving 
sun  in  the  material  universe.* 

Let  us  proceed  next  to  Julian’s  views 
as  to  Christian  practical  morality.  In 
this  part  of  his  subject,  as  in  the  theoret¬ 
ical  portion,  some  of  his  strictures  are 
directed  against  what  is  common  to  the 
Christians  with  the  Jews,  others  to  what 
is  peculiar  to  the  former.  He  regards 
the  Decalogue  as  unworthy  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held. 
With  the  exception  of  the  commands  not 
to  worship  strange  gods  and  to  keep 
the  Sabbath,  it  contains,  he  says,  no 
elements  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
codes  of  all  peoples,  and  the  exhortation 
against  polytheism  is  enforced  by  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  that  doctrine  so  hateful  to 
Julian,  of  the  jealousy  and  revengefulness 
of  God.  For  the  rest,  the  laws  of  the 
Jews  are  far  inferior  in  justice  and  gen¬ 
tleness  to  those  of  Solon,  of  Lycurgus, 
or  of  the  Romans.  Indeed  the  Jewish 
stories  of  vengeance  taken,  or  allowed 
to  be  taken,  on  innocent  and  guilty  alike 
(especially  the  story  of  Phineas  and  the 
Israelites,  Nnm.  25)  tend  to  confuse 
all  one’s  notions  of  calm  and  deliberate 
justice. 

But  to  this  law,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  the  Christians  have  not  kept 
faithful,  in  spite  of  the  saying  of  their 
Founder  that  He  "  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil."  'I'hey  have  rejected  the 
mild  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks,  but  they  have'  only  learned  to 
combine  Jewish  presumption  with  Gen¬ 
tile  impurity.  With  a  strange  unfair¬ 
ness,  Julian  tries  to  prove  the  loose  lives 
of  Christians  by  citing  St.  Paul’s 
description  of  w’hat  the  Corinthians  were 
before  their  conversion  (i  Cor.  6),  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  words  (ver.  ii) 
"  but  ye  are  washed,  but  je  are  sancti¬ 
fied,”  he  asks  contemptuously  how  such 
a  washing  can  have  been  effected  by  the 


*  S«e  Oration  concerning  King  Helios,  and 
also  Letter  to  tbe  Ale.xandiians,  51. 
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rite  of  baptism,  which  is  unable  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  body  and  surely  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reaching  the  soul.  This  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  mere 
sprinkling  of  water  can  do  away  with  sin 
seems  to  have  been  much  needed  in 
Julian’s  day,  when  baptism  was  often 
delayed  till  the  death-bed,  that  the  cate¬ 
chumen  might  feel  no  fear  of  living  freely 
so  long  as  he  might  be  purified  before 
death.*  His  indignation  at  so  per¬ 
nicious  a  doctrine  is  very  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  passage  already  alluded  to 
at  the  end  of  “  The  Caesars,"  where  he 
represents  Jesus  as  standing  and  crying, 
in  words  which  are  a  parody  on  Malt. 
II  ;  28,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
corruptors,  blood-  stained,  impure,  and 
shameless,  and  I  with  this  water  will 
make  you  clean,  and  if  again  ye  become 
subject  to  the  same  ills,  I  will  give  to 
him  that  beateth  upon  his  breast  and 
striketh  his  head  that  he  shall  be 
purified.’’ 

This  passage  will  show  more  clearly 
than  any  other  how  far  Julian  was  from 
recognizing  in  the  Gospels  any  power 
to  reclaim  from  evil  or  stimulate  to 
good.  He  himself  believed  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  repentance  and  amendment,! 
as  did  his  master  Marcus,^  but  in  the 
Christian  scriptures  he  saw  nothing 
which  could  by  any  possibility  make  any 
man  better.  If  in  one  or  two  passages 
he  quotes  the  authority  of  Christ  against 
His  professed  followers,  it  is  simply  an 
argumentum  ad  hoc,  and  does  not  show 
that  personally  he  felt  any  respect  for 
that  authority.  When,  for  instance,  he 
upbraids  the  Christians  for  their  quarrels 
among  themselves,  and  says  that  neither 
Jesus  nor  Paul  left  any  rules  for  perse¬ 
cution,  he  hastens  to  explain  the  latter 
fact  by  declaring  that  when  Christianity 
was  first  set  on  foot,  its  promoters  had 
no  notion  that  it  would  ever  spread  much 
beyond  the  miserable  little  set  of  fanatics 
who  had  first  received  it. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Julian  could  see  nothing  but  simulation 


*5ee  Gibbon,  chap.  20.  The  doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration  is  certainly  to  be  found  in 
St.  Augustine,  who  tells  (Bk  4.),  how  a  friend  of 
his  wa.s  converted  through  being  baptized  while 
in  a  swoon. 

f  See  Letter  62,  to  an  offending  Priest.  The 
concluding  sentence  is  remarkable. 

!  “  Meditations,’’  8  :  54. 
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in  the  apparent  virtues  of  the  Christians 
around  him,  and  that  he  was  but  too 
ready  to  believe  in  all  the  vices  attributed 
to  them  by  their  adversaries.  Many  of 
the  passages  in  which  he  inveighs  against 
the  enormities  practised  by  the  Gali- 
laeans,  especially  at  their  love-feasts, 
have  been  long  ago  erased  by  some  pious 
hand,  without  any  loss,  certainly,  either 
to  posterity  or*  to  the  fame  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  But  many  passages  relating  to 
the  benevolent  deeds  of  the  hated  sect* 
remain  to  show  how  he  was  touched  to 
the  quick  by  the  forced  admission  of 
the  fact  that  the  believers  in  Zeus  Xenios 
were  less  careful  of  the  needy  and  the 
stranger  than  were  the  followers  of  the 
crucified  Galilaean. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  religious 
worship,  Julian  shows  himself  strongly 
conservative,!  and  though  he  is  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  substantial  identity 
of  the  spiritual  objects  of  reverence  in 
widely  different  places  and  under  very 
diverse  forms,  he  would  yet  have  each 
nation  keep  to  its  peculiar  traditional 
observances.  In  these  matters  he  has 
the  least  fault  to  find  with  the  Jews  and 
the  most  with  the  Christians.  He  ad¬ 
mires  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Hebrew 
law  and  ritual  are  maintained.  He  tries 
to  find  traces  of  augury  and  of  astrono¬ 
my  in  the  history  of  Abraham. J  He 
acknowledges  that  he  is  himself  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  who  is  indeed  the 
Supreme  Lord,  though  worshipped  by 
the  Jews  with  a  narrow  national  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  and  whose  temple  he  had 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  restore  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

But  the  Galilaeans  have  rejected  all 
the  Jewish  ritual  and  accepted  from  the 
Gentiles  one  thing  at  least — the  license 
to  eat  what  they  will  and  never  to  fear 
defilement.  They  refuse  to  sacrifice  be¬ 
cause,  they  say,  God  does  not  need  our 
gifts.  Does  He  then  need  our  praises  ? 
Yet  we  render  them  as  a  mark  of  hom¬ 
age.  They  do  not  practise  circumci¬ 
sion,  saying  that  circumcision  is  of  the 
heart,”  as  if,  forsooth,  they  were  really 
separated  from  other  men  by  superior 
virtue !  They  despise  the  images  of 

*  See  Fragment  to  a  Priest  and  Letter  49  to 
Arsacius. 

Ibid. 

Gen.  15.  quoted  not  as  in  our  version. 


the  gods,  and  stigmatize  as  idolaters  all 
those  who  reverence  them.  But  why 
should  we  not  respect  any  representation 
of  the  gods  as  the  child  loves  his  father's 
picture  ?  The  noblest  images  of  the 
gods  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
all  nations  regard  as  divine,*  or  as  the 
clearest  manifestations  of  Divinity. 
Those  which  are  made  by  man  are  in¬ 
ferior  and  perishable,  yet  in  caring  for 
them  we  please  the  gods  who  need  not 
our  personal  attention.  And  by  what 
authority  was  the  Jewish  law  ever  an¬ 
nulled  for  the  followers  of  the  Jews  ? 
What  right  had  Paul,  that  supreme 
charlatan,  ever  hovering  between  a 
Jewish  and  a  universal  interpretation  of 
his  doctrines,  to  declare  that  ”  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  ?”  But  the  Galilaeans 
depart  most  decisively  from  both  Jewish 
and  Hellenic  forms  of  worship  in  their 
degrading  reverence  for  the  graves  of 
martyrs  and  dead  men’s  bones.  Christ 
Himself  spoke  of  sepulchres  with  mani¬ 
fest  aversion,  and  bade  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,  and  Isaiah  prophesied  against 
those  who  ”  sleep  in  the  graves  and  in 
the  tombs  that  they  may  dream 
dreams.”!  And  again,  the  worship  of 
Christ  he  finds,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
directly  contrary  to  Jewish  monotheism. 

We  turn  away  from  these  torrents  of 
fiery  invective  and  mazes  of  incongruous 
arguments  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
regret,  and  a  certainty  that  the  labor 
spent  upon  them  must  have  been  in  vain 
— that  they  could  never  have  convinced 
any  man  who  had  felt  the  power  of 
Christian  influences,  and  that  even  when 
the  reproaches  were  well  deserved  they 
were  not  directed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  likely  to  diminish  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of.  Deeply  interesting  they  are 
indeed,  not  however  from  a  polemic  but 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  Gibbon 
sneers  at  the  desire  of  the  Abb6  Bleterie 
that  some  modem  philosophical  theolo¬ 
gian  should  undertake  the  work  but  im¬ 
perfectly  accomplished  by  Cyril,  the  ref¬ 
utation  of  Julian’s  works  against  the 
Christians.  But  the  refutation  of  fun¬ 
damental  objections  to  a  whole  religious 
system  lies  far  outside  of  the  province  of 
the  theologian.  If  a  religion  has  in  it  any 

*  Fragment  to  a  Priest.  §  293,  and  “Contra 
Chris.” 

f  Isa.  65  :  4,  differently  rendered  in  Author¬ 
ized  Version. 
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element  of  life  and  of  truth,  if  it  presents 
to  the  soul  of  man  a  worthy  object  of 
devotion,  a  constant  rule  of  life,  and  a 
confident  assurance  in  which  he  can  live 
and  die,  it  can  deal  with  calumnies  and 
objections  as  honest  men  do  with  asper¬ 
sions  on  their  character,  and  simply  live 
them  down.  Of  the  charges  brought  by 
Julian  against  Christianity  many  seem 
to  us  so  inapplicable  that  it  requires  an 
effort  of  imagination  to  realize  the  fact 
that  they  could  ever  sound  plausible. 
Others,  we  can  see  clearly,  must  have 
applied  but  too  justly  at  one  time,  but 
have  been  removed  through  successive 
reformations  from  within.  Since  Julian 
wrote,  Hellenism  has  died  and  come  to 
life  again,  and  in  its  later  form  it  is  no 
longer  incompatible  with  the  more  cen¬ 
tral  and  vital  parts  of  Christianity. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  one  of  the 
two  great  elements  of  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  —  Judaism  and  Hellenism  —  has 
seemed  to  prevail  exclusively,  and  then 
to  have  provoked  a  reaction  which  left 
the  field  to  its  rival.  But  we,  who  have 
outlived  the  Hellenic  Paganism  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Old  Testament 


seventy  of  the  Puritan  Refonnation, 
are  able,  as  those  were  not  who  lived  in 
the  fiercest  of  the  struggle,  to  frame  for 
ourselves  a  system  of  thought  and  life, 
the  material  of  which  comes,  whether  we 
recognize  it  or  not,  from  the  spiritual 
store-houses  of  Jews  and  Greeks  alike. 
For  this  reason  we  are  able  to  look  on 
Julian  and  on  his  brave  though  futile 
efforts  to  set  up  a  revived  and  purified 
Hellenism  with  different  eyes  from  those 
of  either  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  or 
his  sceptical  apologists.  In  the  failure 
of  the  movement  which  he  led  and  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  which  he  opposed, 
we  see  a  striking  example  of  the  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,”  which  in  the  world 
of  ideas,  as  in  that  of  physical  life,  ever 
follows  the  “struggle  for  existence.” 
And  the  love  and  reverence  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  for  all  the  nobler 
elements  of  ancient  civilization  dispose 
us  to  treat  tenderly  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  well-nigh  their  latest  champion, 
and  to  regard  with  regretful  admiration 
the  work  of  the  fallen  hero  —  Julian 
the  last  of  the  Hellenes. — Macmillan' s 
Magazine. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  “FAUST”:  A  STUDY. 
BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


'  “  It  will  not  cost  me  much  time  to  let  you 
know  what  I  think  of  Goethe’s  character.  He 
had  none  for  anybody  to  think  about.  He  was 
never  in  earnest  about  anything  but  art  and 
some  scientific  speculations  which  were  sug- 

fested  to  him  by  his  poetical  view  of  nature. 

tut  as  for  any  practical  interest  of  humanity, 
morals,  politics,  or  religion,  he  played  about 
them  like  a  bee,  only  to  take  in  honey  for  his 
art-cell." — ThirlwalP s Letters  to  a  Friend. 

Such  a  misconception  of  Goethe’s 
genius  and  character  is  astonishing  in  a 
many-sided  man  like  the  late  cultured 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  but  had  he  ever 
read  the  second  part  of  “Faust”? 
Goethe  did  not  attain  to  the  highest  type 
of  morals,  but  he  is  here  seen  as  a  moral 
teacher.  In  this  his  last,  and,  in  many 
respects,  his  greatest  work,  his  sense  of 
the  poet’s  moral  responsibility  manifests 
itself.  If  Goethe  had  never  written 
anything  else,  he  would  here  have  made 
good  his  claim  to  character  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  both  denied  him  by  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall. 


It  is  perhaps  not  strange,  all  things 
considered,  that  so  little  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  England  by  this 
stupendous  work.  I  say,  all  things 
considered,  because  the  study  presents 
even  to  German  students  enormous 
difficulties,  difficulties  not  lessened  here, 
as  on  German  soil,  by  extraneous  aids, 
such  as  spectacular  representations, 
Goethe  societies,  and  perpetual  discus¬ 
sion.  Perhaps  no  poem  ever  stood 
more  in  need  of  elucidation.  Like 
Aristophanes,  Jean  Paul,  Browning, 
Goethe  here  needs  both  exposition  and 
thought.  But  when  we  have  once  mas¬ 
tered  the  problem,  we  find  ourselves 
enriched  forever. 

While  in  England  to  the  majority  of 
readers  the  second  part  of  “  Faust’’  is  a 
sealed  book,  in  Germany  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  as  familiar  to  German  students 
as  the  first.  The  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  play  for  the  stage  has  greatly 
helped  this  appreciation,  and  the  two 
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parls  are  now  generally  given  on  suc¬ 
cessive  nights.  While  both  teem  with 
philosophical  problems  to  be  solved  by 
the  student  in  the  quiet  of  his  library, 
the  scenic  representation  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  enable  us  more  fully  to  realize 
the  splendid  poetry  of  the  drama  in 
every  part,  and  the  completeness  of 
(ioethe’s  “  Faust’*  as  a  whole.  We 
have  here  brought  before  our  eyes  the 
career  of  Faust  from  manhood  to  old 
age,  when  he  sinks  into  the  grave  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  his  destiny  at  last  accom¬ 
plished.  The  riddles  involved  in  the  life 
of  Faust,  as  I  shall  show  later,  bound  up 
in  the  moral  interests  of  humanity,  are 
here  brought  before  us  with  a  splendor 
of  external  circumstances  and  a  wealth 
of  imagination  worthy  of  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  part  of  “  Faust,”  more¬ 
over,  is  a  fragment,  just  as  the  ”  Prome¬ 
theus  Bound”  is  a  fragment,  and  in  the 
second,  we  have  the  sequel  just  as  we 
should  have  in  the  great  work  of 
itschylus,  unhappily  lost.  The  vast 
amount  of  learning  herein  displayed 
forms  but  an  elaborate  and  suggestive 
background  to  the  picture.  The  wealth 
of  accessory  is  never  for  a  moment 
suffered  to  interfere  with  the  protag¬ 
onist  and  his  story.  From  first  to  last 
these  rivet  our  attention,  but  they  are 
of  no  simple  and  straightforward  kind, 
as  in  the  case  of  Calderon’s  “  Magic 
Doctor.”  In  the  career  of  Faust  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  complex  ex¬ 
istence,  acted  upon  not  only  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  far  in  advance  of 
it,  forced  by  intellectual  tendencies  into 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  ages  to  come. 
The  second  part  of  “  Faust,”  just  as 
the  second  part  of  “  Wilhelm  Meister,” 
abounds  in  passages  pregnant  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  insight  into  the  destinies  of 
humanity,  pregnant  also  with  deep  feel¬ 
ing  which  it  pa-sses  our  comprehension 
that  a  bishop  possessed  of  as  much  cult¬ 
ure  as  the  late  Dr.  Thirlwall  never 
found  out.  The  very  purpose,  more¬ 
over,  of  this  wonderful  drama  is  moral, 
and  the  palmary  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sequel  of  Faust’s  narrative, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  story  of  ex¬ 
piation,  chiefly  for  intellectual  rather 
than  moral  lapse.  Goethe  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  repentance  of 
Gretchen’s  seducer,  suggested  in  the 
first  part,  was  sincere  and  active.  But 


it  was  intellectually,  as  in  the  case  of 
Calderon’s  "  Magic  Doctor,”  that 
atonement  was  chiefly  to  be  made.  For 
what  was  Faust’s  intellectual  curiosity 
but  a  compact  with  evil  ? — man’s  surren¬ 
der  of  the  best  portion  of  his.  immortal 
soul  for  the  possession  of  more  knowl¬ 
edge  than  falls  to  the  share  of  mortals. 
This  was  the  sin  to  be  atoned  for.  If 
indeed  there  is  no  moral  teaching  in  the 
magnificent  concluding  scene  in  which 
the  purified  spirit  of  Gretchen  intercedes 
for  the  soul  of  her  lover,  then  we  know 
not  to  what  poet  to  go  for  it. 

.  The  only  means  of  finding  our  way 
through  this  labyrinth  of  mysticism,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  science,  is  to  keep  steadily 
before  our  minds  the  leading  thought 
and  purpose  that  the  poet  had  in  view. 
We  must  remember  that  the  play  is  the 
completion  of  a  life,  the  development  of 
a  destiny,  and  sequel  of  a  career,  that  it 
is  no  simple  one,  but  complex  as  human 
passion,  aspiration,  knowledge,  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  make  it.  As  we  watch 
Faust  through  the  concluding  stages  of 
his  existence,  we  find  the  seductive  arts 
of  Mephistopheles  gradually  losing  their 
power,  and  foresee  his  future  deliverance 
through  a  purified  progressive  activity 
from  Satanic  toils.  The  moral  of  the 
story  cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in 
these  musical  verses  of  that  true  poet,  if 
mystic,  Dr.  Newman  — 

There  is  not  on  the  earth  a  soul  so  base 
But  may  obtain  a  place 
In  covenanted  grace. 

So  that  his  feeble  prayer  of  faith  obtains 
Some  loosening  of  his  chains, 

And  earnests  of  the  great  release  which  rise 
From  gift  to  gift,  and  reach  at  length  the  eter¬ 
nal  prize. 

All  may  save  self ;  but  minds  that  heavenward 
tower 

Aim  at  a  wider  power, 

Gifts  on  the  world  to  shower  ; 

And  this  is  not  at  once — by  fastings  gained. 
And  trials  well  sustained. 

By  pureness,  righteous  deeds,  and  toils  of 
love. 

Abidance  in  the  truth  and  zeal  for  God  above. 

Opinions,  especially  at  first,  have  dif¬ 
fered  widely  as  to  the  merits  of  the  play, 
which  originally  appeared  as  ”  Helena.” 
Niebuhr  found  it  a  ”  strange  hatching 
up”  {seltsam  ausgeheckt).  W.  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  was  much  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
from  beginning  to  end  found  it  informed 
with  the  highest  and  most  stirring  poetry. 
Carlyle  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
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its  merits,  while  certaiir  German  critics 
unsparingly  condemned  the  work. 
Loeper’s  annotated  edition  is  an  admir¬ 
able  clew  through  the  labyrinth.  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  is  a  meri¬ 
torious  attempt  to  achieve  an  impos¬ 
sible  task.  Diintzer,  Fische,  Hermann 
Grimm,  and  W.  Kyle  have  contributed 
elaborate  studies  and  criticisms.  Loe¬ 
per’s  work  is  the  most  useful  to  students. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  complicated  plot  of  the 
second  part,  advising  all  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  follow  my  example  and 
visit  Weimar  during  the  theatrical  season 
on  purpose  to  witness  the  complete 
“  Faust”  on  the  stage.  I  dare  aver  they 
will  be  amply  rewarded,  for  their  pains, 
for  the  spirit  of  Goethe  still  animates  the 
Weimar  stage,  and  the  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  understanding  of  the  play 
witnessed  there  greatly  contribute  to 
the  stranger’s  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
Goethe’s  great  work. 

In  1849  Karl  Gutzkow,  dramatic  critic 
to  the  Court  Theatre  of  Dresden,  put 
on  the  stage  all  those  scenes  in  the  second 
part  of  ”  Faust”  referring  to  Helen  of 
Troy.  In  r  854  the  entire  play  w’as  given 
at  Hamburg  by  Da  Konseca,  but  the 
attempt  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
The  next  important  representation  took 
place  at  Weimar  in  1876,  when  both 
parts  were  given,  the  second  part  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Devrient,  and  still  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  arrangement  in  Germany, 
especially  at  Weimar.  Other  adapta¬ 
tions  have,  however,  been  made  by  Her- 
ren  Klaar  and  Wilorandt,  respectively 
of  Frankfurt  and  Vienna. 

The  first  representation  of  Devrient’s 
Faust,  with  music  by  Lassen,  was  given 
at  Weimar  in  i8j8,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe’s 
arrival  in  that  city,  and  frequent  repre¬ 
sentations  have  been  since  given,  also  at 
Dresden,  Hanover,  Cassel,  Karlsruhe, 
and  Mannheim.  The  triple  scenic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Devrient  corresponds  to 
that  of  medieval  miracle  plays,  the  three 
divisions  representing  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  and  others  built  up,  or  in  tiers,  or 
made  apparent  on  a  level.  The  piece 
is  considerably  shortened,  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  it  within  compass  of  one 
performance. 

The  play  opens  with  a  charming  pre¬ 
lude,  in  which  Ariel  and  his  elfin  compan¬ 


ions  hover  about  the  sleeping  Faust.  The 
following  lines  convey  but  the  bare 
meaning  of  Ariel’s  song — 

When  the  spring-tide  raineth  blossoms. 
Shedding  brightness  everywhere. 

Gladdens  earth's  green  benediction. 

Eyes  of  mortals  dull  with  care. 

Crowds  of  elf-folk,  tiny  sprites, 

Haste  to  help  where  help  they  can, 

Whether  saintly,  whether  sinful. 

Pitying  each  unhappy  man. 

Their  happy  influence  soothes  the  rest¬ 
less  Faust,  and  when  at  sunrise  they 
leave  him,  he  awakes  to  give  utterance 
to  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book. 
The  entire  prelude  is  conceived  in  a  vein 
of  richest  poetry.* 

Faust  greets  the  sunrise. 

Quick  beat  Life’s  pulses,  once  again  alert. 
Gently  to  greet  the  dayspring. 

Thou  Earth  so  still  and  mute  throughout  the 
night. 

Already  dost  thou  breathe  me  round. 

Stirring  and  quickening  purpose. 

Urging  to  grasp  at  highest  destiny  ! 

In  this  dim  dawn  the  world  lies  folded  close. 
The  earth  resounds  with  thousand  voiced  life. 
Mists  circling  valleys’  depths  and  valleys’  rim. 
Yet  heavenly  clearness  penetrates  the  gloom. 
And  branch  and  bough  stirred  with  new  life 
shine  forth 

From  the  abyss  wherein  they  lay  in  sleep  ; 

Out  of  the  deep  color  on  color  glows. 

Where  leaf  and  flower  tremble  with  dewy 
pearls  ; 

A  paradise  doth  hem  and  girt  me  in. 

Behold  the  mountain  tops  now  one  by  one 
Announce  the  glory  of  the  hour  to  come  ; 
.Already  they  can  revel  in  the  light, 

To  be  our  portion  later. 

And  now  unto  the  verdant  Alpine  slopes 
Is  given  form  and  brightness, 

As  step  by  step  the  light  comes  gradual  down. 
’Tis  here  !  But  ah  !  the  dazzling  rays 
Blind  me.  Perforce  I  turn  my  head  away. 
Thus  is  it  when  a  hope  long  nursed  within. 
That  grows  to  steadfast  wish,  finds  all  at  once 
The  portals  of  fulfilment  wide. 

Then  hursts  from  hidden  depths  eternal 
Flame  that  consumes.  We  stand  transfixed  ! 
The  torch  of  Life  it  was  we  fain  would  kindle. 
A  sea  of  fire  surrounds  us  !  What  a  fire  ! 

Say  is  it  Love  that  glows,  or  Hate, 

Dispensing  bliss  and  pain  alternate  ? 

So  once  again  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  earth 
To  hide  us  in  the  veil  of  youthful  feeling. 

Let  rre  then  keep  the  sun  behind  ! 

Yon  waterfall  that  cleaves  the  precipice 
With  leap  on  leap  it  bursts  impetuous  forth. 
Causing  to  flow  a  thousand  streams. 

High  in  the  air  spray  over  spray  ascending. 
Glory  past  words  !  A  rainbow  spans  this 
storm, 

Now  clearly  painted,  now  in  broken  rays. 


*  Suggested  by  a  sunrise  Goethe  witnessed 
in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
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And  round  about  the  cool  and  airy  shower 
Mirror  of  man’s  endeavor. 

Muse  deep  thereon  !  and  thou  wilt  understand 
A  bright  reflection  !  Such  is  human  life  !  * 

This  first  act  is  full  of  movement  and 
splendor.  We  see  the  court  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.,  where  Mephistopheles, 
disguised  as  court  jester,  appears  just 
in  time  to  save  the  court  from  a  pressing 
embarrassment.  The  imperial  revenues 
are  exhausted.  Sedition  and  disorder 
are  rife  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Emperor 
and  his  ministers  know  not  where  to 
turn.  Mephistopheles  proposes  by  magic 
art  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treasures 
lying  hid  in  the  world's  bosom.  The 
proposal  is  accepted.  It  is  the  season 
for  Carnival,  and  Mephistopheles,  under 
cover  of  a  masquerade,  introduces  Faust 
disguised  as  Plutus,  who  by  means  of 
paper  money  puts  the  Emperor  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  desired  wealth  (a  reference 
to  the  invention  of  bonds  or  assigna¬ 
tions).  Then  Faust,  in  his  character  of 
magician,  is  once  more  appealed  to  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial 
wish,  summons  the  vision  of  Helen  and 
Paris.  F'aust  no  sooner  beholds 

The  eyes  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 

And  fired  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium, 

than  he  forgets  his  assumed  part  and 
bends  his  mind  to  one  object  only,  that 
of  hindering  Paris  from  carrying  Helen 
off.  This  portion  of  the  play,  as  a  critic 
remarks,  must  be  seen  and  heard,  al¬ 
though  without  careful  reading  before¬ 
hand  the  whole  act  would  appear  mere 
phantasmagoria.  Every  passage  teems 
with  mythical  or  classical  alliusons,  and 
much  is  pure  allegory. 

F'aust’s  appearance  as  magician  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  M  any 
princes  after  the  fashion  of  Wallenstein, 
had  their  private  astrologer,  and  alchemy 
was  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  great.  The 
fabrication  of  gold  was  a  familiar  quest. 
A  brilliant  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  given  in  these  court  scenes,  and 
already  we  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  second  part  is  a  sequel  to  the  first,  as 
therein  foreshadowed  by  the  words  of 
M  ephistopheles — 

*  Here  and  in  one  or  two  other  passages  I 
attempt  to  give  the  meaning,  no  more,  of 
Goethe's  rich  poetry,  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
German  students. 


Wir  sehen  die  kleine,  dann  die  grosse  Welt. 
(We  see  the  small  world  first  and  then  the 
great.) 

Allusions  here  and  there  to  the  first 
part  are  especially  to  be  noted,  as  they 
bring  out  more  forcibly  the  sequence  of 
the  whole  and  the  notion  of  continuity 
in  the  poet’s  mind. 

The  fact,  moreover,  is  characterized 
not  only  by  an  extraordinary  richness  of 
poetry,  but  also  by  an  abundance  of  those 
pregnant  and  witty  sayings  for  which 
Goethe  is  famous,  such  as — “  S.-hlaf  is 
Schale,  wirf  sie  fort”  (Sleep  .  husk, 
away  with  it).  “  Doch  ist  das  '  eicht 
schwer”  (Hard  is  the  easy  thing). 
”  Das  Schaudern  ist  der  Menschen-bester 
Theil"  (.\we  is  man’s  best  mood). 
”  Alles  kann  der  Edle  leisten,  Der  ver- 
steht  und  rasch  ergreift”  (The  noble 
mind,  clear-seeing,  swift  to  grasp,  can 
all  things  bring  to  happy  issue.) 

In  the  second  act  we  are  introduced 
to  Faust's  study,  already  made  familiar 
to  us  and  a  figure  equally  so.  This  is  the 
student  who,  in  the  second  act  of  the 
first  part,  pays  his  respects,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Faust,  and  in¬ 
stead  is  schooled  by  Mephistopheles,  in 
Doctor’s  robe,  into  the  devil-me-care 
philosophy  therein  described.  But  we 
see  now  no  meek  stripling  eager  to  profit 
by  superior  wisdom,  instead  an  arrogant 
bachelor  of  arts,  ready  to  express  his 
scorn  of  all  that  is  behind  the  times. 
The  learned  discern  in  this  scene  a  satire 
on  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy. 
On  the  disappearance  of  the  student  after 
a  witty  dialogue,  the  door  opens  on  to 
the  laboratory,  with  Wagner,  Faust’s  sec¬ 
retary,  over  a  glowing  flame,  above  which 
is  suspended  a  burning  glass.  After 
years  of  laborious  research,  Wagner  has 
at  last  and  to  his  great  joy  succeeded  in 
producing  the  elemental  principle  of  life, 
and  in  the  vial  before  us  we  see  the  re¬ 
sult,  namely.  Homunculus,  from  whose 
fully  developed  brain  is  emitted  a  white 
light.  Herein  is  symbolized  the  light  of 
knowledge.  Mephistopheles’  object  is 
to  procure  the  aid  of  Homunculus  in 
seducing  Faust  a  second  time  by  the 
charms  of  Helen  of  Troy.  Homunculus 
will  guide  them  to  the  Pharsalian  fields, 
where  on  a  certain  day  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Marathon  is  celebrated 
by  Thessalian  witches.  Here  we  have  a 
classic  Walpurgis-night,  counterpart  to 
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the  romantic  Walpurgis  of  the  first  part. 
Faust  is  transported  to  the  scene  on  the 
magic  mantle  of  Mephistopheles,  guided 
by  Homunculus. 

The  rest  of  the  act  is  very  complicated, 
and  teems  with  classic  learning,  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  allegory  ;  sphinxes  and 
griffins,  sirens,  nereids,  and  tritons, 
with  other  mythological  and  fabulous 
figures  crowd  before  us  in  bewildering 
confusion,  and  not  till  Hefen  appears  in 
the  third  act  does  the  play  really  take 
hold  of  the  imagination. 

The  opening  lines  in  which  the  “  Ver- 
wundert  viel  und  viel  gescholten  Helena” 
( Helen,  the  too  much  execrated,  too  much 
loved)  bewails  her  fate  are  full  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  and  further  on  occurs  a  lyric 
chrous  of  which  it  has  been  said  by  a 
learned  critic  that  it  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  effort  in  this  kind  of  poetry  in  the 
entire  German  language,  and  that  if  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  hence  nothing  else  remain¬ 
ed  of  it  but  this  fragment  from  the  second 
part  of  Faust,  all  the  wealth  and  nobility 
of  which  it  is  capable  might  be  therefrom 
gathered,  as  Michael  Angelo  realized  the 
entire  Hercules  from  the  torso,  and  made 
of  it  his  model.  1  am  sorry  that  I  can¬ 
not  venture  upon  a  rendering  of  this 
chrous,*  (“  Vieles  erlebe  ich,  obgleich 
die  l.ocke  zugendlich  wallet  mir  um  die 
Schlafe.”)  The  same  critic  aptly  calls 
this  part  of  the  play,  “  classic-romantic 
phantasmagoria.  ’  ’ 

There  is  great  splendor  in  the  spec¬ 
tacular  representations  of  the  act.  The 
stately  figure  of  Helen,  surrounded  by 
her  maidens  before  the  palace  of  Mene- 
laus,  the  (ireek  coloring  and  entourage, 
the  Spartan  landscape  in  the  distance, 
all  are  calculated  for  stage  effect.  Xor 
when  the  scene  changes  to  a  Gothic  edi¬ 
fice  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  there  any 
diminution  of  pictorial  splendor  and  vari¬ 
ety.  Now  take  place  the  espousals  of 
Helen  and  Faust  :  and,  after  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  lapse  of  time  and  an  announcement 
to  the  chorus  by  Mephistopheles  of  his 
birth,  Kuphotion  their  son  appears  as  a 
beautiful  boy  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand. 
In  Euphorion  we  have  an  embodiment 
of  genius  or  superhuman  endowments 
and  their  ofttimes  self-inflicted  ruin. 
Goethe  here,  indeed,  allegorizes  Byron’s 


*"  Berlin  Conversations-Blatt,”  1827  :  “  He¬ 
lena.” 


gifts  and  fate,  and,  when  Euphorion  dis¬ 
appears,  his  early  end  symbolizing  the 
self-consuming  fires  of  genius,  an  elegy 
is  sung  by  the  chorus  which  was,  in 
fact,  inspired  by  the  premature  death  of 
the  English  poet. 

Highly  poetic  also  are  the  lyrical 
utterances  of  the  youthful  Euphorion, 
who,  winged  and  radiant,  figures  here 
rather  as  a  genius  or  semi-seraphic  being 
than  one  cast  in  earthly  mould.  Wild, 
impetuous  impulse  leads  him,  a  second 
Icarus,  to  quit  this  earthly  sphere  and 
lose  himself  in  the  Light  Universal. 
Vainly  do  Helen  and  Faust  cling  to  him, 
and  try  to  hold  him  back.  Mantle  and 
lyre  only  remain  in  their  hands,  and  soon 
Helen  follows,  the  voice  of  her  son  bid¬ 
ding  her  join  him.  Euphorion  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  allegorize  modern  poetry,  child 
of  classic  and  romantic  lore. 

This  is  Helen's  farewell  utterance  : 

Now  cometh  to  my  mind  an  ancient  saw. 

Beauty  and  joy  cannot  long  dwell  together. 

Severed  is  now  the  link  of  life  and  love  ; 

And,  mourning,  both,  I  bid  a  sad  farewell. 

Persephone,  receive  ihy  son  and  me  ! 

Mephistopheles  appears  throughout 
this  act  under  the  guise  of  Phorkyas,  and 
plays  rather  the  part  of  a  cynical  philoso¬ 
pher  than  a  satanic  tempter  to  evil. 
Here  epigrams  and  wise  saws  are  numer¬ 
ous. 

The  fourth  act  is  laid  in  Germany, 
amid  a  wild  mountainous  district.  Faust 
gives  utterance  to  a  monologue,  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  union  with 
Helen  has  awakened  heroic  thoughts  in 
his  bosom.  He  craves  activity  and  a 
career  that  shall  be  beneficent  to  human 
kind.  The  seductive  arts  of  Mephis- 
tophtlesare  gradually  losing  their  power, 
and  his  spiritual  deliverance  is  already 
foreseen.  He  sa)s  to  the  tempter  : 

Place  is  there  in  this  round  wide  world 

For  noble  deeds. 

I  feel  within  strength  for  audacious  toil. 

‘‘Is  it  fame  thou  wouldst  fain  ac¬ 
quire  ?”  asks  Mephistopheles.  Faust 
makes  reply  : 

Renown  is  naught.  The  deed  is  all  in  all. 

To  another  cynical  speech  of  his  com¬ 
panion  Faust  answers  : 

Who  would  fain  command 
Must  therein  find  beatitude. 

His  breast  is  full  of  highest  purposes 
Close  shut  within,  that,  whispered  soft 
To  trusty  ears,  no  sooner  turn  to  deeds. 
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Than  all  the  world  admires. 

So  shall  he  even  be  the  loftiest,  the  best. 
Enjoyment  but  makes  common  (Geniessen 
macht  gemein). 

Here  are  other  pithy  utterances  : 

Not  voiceless  is  the  world  unto  the  wise. 

(“  Dem  TUchtigen  ist  diese  Welt  nicht 
stumm.’’) 

From  the  heart  must  come  that  which  shall 
move  the  heart.  (“  Denn  es  muss, von  Herzen 
gehen,  was  auf  Herzen  wirken  soil.") 

Tarry  not.  Be  bold  in  action. 

Though  the  multitude  delay. 

(SaUme  nicht,  Dich 
.  .  .  ,  zu  erdreisten 
Wenn  die  Menge  zaudernd  schweift.) 

Mephistopheles,  in  order  to  gratify 
Faust's  newly  awakened  thirst  for  ac¬ 
tion,  now  proposes  that  he  should  otter 
his  services  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
F'ifth,  then  at  war  with  his  enemies. 
F'aust  is  put  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  obtains  a  victory,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  services,  is  given  a  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  of  uncultivated  land  by  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

In  this  closing  act  when  we  tind  Faust, 
now  a  gray-haired  bent  old  man,  full  of 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  lot  by  means  of  colonization. 
Highly  striking  and  dramatic  is  the 
appearance  of  Gretchen's  lover  leaning 
on  his  staff,  his  steps  supported  by  the 
tempter,  who  has  been  the  close  compan¬ 
ion  of  his  earthly  career. 

Loeper  aptly  remarks  that  Faust  the 
adventurer  ends  his  career  as  colonist. 
F'aust,  like  Hercules,  must  merit  heaven¬ 
ly  rewards  by  means  of  great  deeds.  He 
must  drain  marshes,  and  make  healthy 
and  habitable  large  tracts  of  earth  before 
he  can  earn  the  better  kingdom.  Faust, 
indeed,  may  typify  the  eucalyptus  plan¬ 
ter,  who  makes  the  Algerian  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Goethe’s  far-reach¬ 
ing  intelligence  could  but  have  discovered 
that  the  problem  for  philanthropists  and 
political  economists  in  the  future  would 
be  less  what  to  do  with  human  beings 
than  where  to  find  room  for  them. 
F'aust’s  newly  awakened  energies,  there¬ 
fore,  were  naturally  thrown  into  the  same 
arena  now  occupied  by  the  author  of 
“  Progress  and  Poverty,”  and  other 
social  reformers,  who  believed  that  the 
”  Golden  age  is  before  us  and  not  be¬ 
hind.” 

The  first  scene  gives  a  new  and  charm¬ 
ing  rendering  of  the  story  of  Philemon 


and  Baucis.  Near  Faust’s  palace  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  amid  wide-stretching 
marshes,  which  he  is  making  habitable, 
live  an  aged  pair,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  a  chapel  close  by.  There 
enters  a  wanderer  whom  they  have  be¬ 
friended  years  before,  and  who  has  come 
to  pay  tardy  thanks — 

W.indetrr.  Yes.  there  they  are  ;  the  dusty 
linden  trees. 

Strong  in  their  age.  And  shall  I  also  find. 

Alter  long  wanderings,  the  self-same  hut 
That  gave  me  timely  shelter  years  ago  ? 

When  storm-tossed  breakers  cast  me  all  forlorn 
Upon  the  water.  And  now  I  fain  would  bless 
These  worthy  hosts  of  mine,  already  aged. 

Ah  !  they  were  pious  folk  ;  I  knock  and  call. 

All  hail  !  and  if  ye  have  survived  till  now. 

Still  to  dispense  hospitable  rights. 

Then  have  ye  reaped  the  bliss  of  doing  good. 
[Enter  Baucis,  a  little  old  woman.] 

Baucis,  Soft,  soft,  dear  stranger,  let  my 
husband  sleep  ; 

Long  sleep  the  old  need  always. 

Short  wakings  age  befit  and  doings  prompt. 
IVandercr.  Say,  mother,  say,  art  thou  the 
very  same  ; 

Canst  hear  the  man  now  thank  thee  for  the 
good 

Thou  didst  the  stripling  ?  So  thou  art  Baucis, 
Who  friendlily  restored  the  drowning  man  ; 
And  this  is  Philemon  who  with  such  care 
Snatched  from  the  deep  my  treasure  ; 

Unto  your  altar  flames,  your  silver  bell. 

That  night  was  vouchsafed  rescue. 

Now  let  me  gaze  upon  the  boundless  sea  ; 

Let  me  fall  down  in  prayer,  so  more  than  full 
This  heart  of  mine. 

He  steps  forward  toward  the  house. 
Philemon  aroused,  to  Baucis  : 

Haste  thee  now  thy  board  to  spread 
In  our  little  garden  croft ; 

Let  him  roam  about  and  gaze. 

Since  he  trusts  not  e'en  his  eyes. 

Approaching  the  Wanderer — 

When  so  harshly  you  are  treated. 

Wave  on  wave  in  fury  rushing. 

Now  a  garden  greets  you  fair. 

See  !  a  paradise  around  you. 

An  old  man  now,  my  strength  has  ebbed  away, 
Even  as  waves  receding  from  the  shore. 

See  what  has  happed  meanwhile  : 

Quick  ministers  of  mighty  lords. 

Forcing  the  sea.  have  checked  its  right  of  way. 
And  many  a  mead  and  garden  have  sprung  up. 
Village  and  wood  umbrageous. 

Come  and  enjoy,  ere  yet  the  sun  goes  down. 
Gaze  wide  around  ;  for  on  the  blue  sea's 
marge. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  now  beheld 
A  fruitful,  peopled  land. 

They  sit  down  to  their  frugal  feast,  when 
lo  !  signs  are  given  of  the  evil  machi- 
•  nations  of  Mephistopheles.  In  order  to 
I  frustrate  Faust’s  benign  intentions  tow- 
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ard  the  old  couple,  he  has  determined 
to  fire  their  dwelling.  '*  Let  us  enter 
our  chapel,”  cries  the  old  man,  when 
made  aware  of  the  danger  ;  ”  let  us  pray 
to  our  ancient  God” — 

(Lasst  uns  zur  Kapelie  treten, 

Letzten  Sonnenblick  zu  schauen, 

Lasst  uns  lautcn,  knieen,  bcten, 

Und  dem  alien  Goil  vertraute.) 

The  scene  changes.  We  see  Faust,  now 
approaching  the  end,  surrounded  by 
mythic  personages. 

“  Hast  thou  never  known  care  ?”  asks 
of  Faust  the  grim  impersonification  of 
Care.  To  which  he  replies  : 

.  .  .  .  I  have  roanncd  the  world. 

And  each  desire'l  clutched  at  by  the  hair. 

What  captivated,  slrai({htway  1  pursued. 

And  what  would  fain  escape  me,  ever  followed. 
Thus  did  1  live  only  to  long  and  have. 

And  evermore  desired  ;  and  so  with  force 
I  led  a  stormy  life — once  wild  and  strong. 

Now  wiser  grown,  more  circumspect. 

What  Life  island  the  world  1  know  full  well. 
What  lies  beyond  is  hidden  from  our  ken. 

Fool !  who  would  blindly  pass  these  boundary 
lines, 

fucking  his  fellows  who  have  gone  before. 

Let  him  stand  steadfast  here  and  gaze  around. 
Not  voiceless  is  the  world  unto  the  wise. 

Why  would  he  penetrate  Eternity  ? 

That  which  he  knows  let  him  but  fully  grasp. 
And  so  fulfil  his  course  of  earthly  days  ; 

Taking  no  heed  of  shadows,  if  aught  come. 
Finding  at  every  step  mishap  and  bliss. 
Contented  never. 

Faust’s  sight  is  now  growing  dim,  but 
by  compensation  the  inner  light  of  truth 
burns  brighter — 

Deeper  and  deeper  grows  the  night  around, 
Only  within  burns  steady,  clearest  light. 

His  earthly  career  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Alert  to  the  odor  of  dissolution,  now 
enters  Mephistopheles,  with  him  four 
Lemures,  or  spirits  of  the  dead,*  who 
straightway  prepare  a  grave,  singing 
weird  songs.  Faust  totters  toward'  it, 
charging  Mephistopheles  to  furnish  new 
relays  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  swamp  to  be  peopled.  He 
now  repeats  the  memorable  words  which 
sealed  his  pact  with  Mephistopheles  in 
the  first  book.  Hut  in  what  a  different 
sense.  No  longer  a  materialist  or  volup* 
tuary  craving  the  quintessence  of  sen¬ 
sual  gratification,  Faust  can  say  to  the 
moment : 

Stay,  thou  art  wondrous  fair  ! 


•  See  Rich’s  "  Antiq."  Lemures  are  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  possessed  of  malignant  pro¬ 
pensities. 


without  shame  in  the  most  solemn  mo¬ 
ment  of  life. 

Already  he  feels  the  film  of  death 
gathering  over  his  eyes.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  minister  of  evil  awaiting  to  clutch  his 
soul.  But  Faust's  mind  in  this  supreme 
moment  can  occupy  itself  with  one  prob¬ 
lem  only,  and  that  is  the  destiny  of  the 
human  lace  and  each  individual’s  share 
in  ameliorating  it. 

He  sees  in  imagination  the  desolate 
region  he  has  rendered  habitable,  a  very 
Eden  teeming  with  busy,  cheerful  life, 
and  it  is  this  picture  on  which  he  dwells 
as  he  sinks  into  the  grave  made  ready  for 
him. 

A  swamp  below  the  mountain  stretches  wide. 
Poisoning  all  husbandry.  To  draw  away 
The  deadly  damp,  tl^at  were  the  highest  gain. 

1  open  place  fur  millions,  here  to  dwell 
Busy  and  free,  if  not  secure  from  ill. 

Green  is  the  plain  and  fruitful  ;  man  and  herds 
Together  on  this  newest  spot  of  earth 
Shall  cheerful  live,  and,  nestled  mid  the  hills. 
Active  as  ants,  shall  thrive  the  fellowship. 

Mere,  in  the  land's  deep  bosom.  Paradise, 
There  flows  the  river  to  the  coast. 

Filling  each  barren  place. 

Yes  ;  now  indeed  my  mind  is  quite  made  up. 
This  is  the  last  conclusion  of  the  wise — 

Those  only  merit  freedom.  Life  also. 

Who  day  by  day  must  earn  it. 

And  so  fulfil,  with  danger  girt  around. 

Of  childhood,  manhood,  age,  each  active  year. 
Fain  would  1  see  my  colony 
Free  on  free  ground,  around  free  nations, 
thrive. 

To  such  a  moment  could  I  say  indeed. 

Stay,  thou  art  wondrous  fair  ! 

Already,  in  a  foretaste  of  such  bliss. 

To-day  I  breathe  a  joy  ineffable. 

He  sinks  into  the  grave.  The  Lem¬ 
ures,  still  singing  strangely,  cover  his 
body  with  earth,  and  Mephistopheles, 
casting  off  his  disguise,  springs  forward, 
a  Satanic  leader  of  Satanic  hosts,  to 
seize  his  lon^  expected  prey.  But  the 
immortal  part  of  Faust  is  to  escape  the 
tempter  at  last.  From  above  streams 
heavenly  brightness.  An  angelic  choir 
is  heard,  and  at  the  sound  Satan  and  his 
troop  retreat.  Then  the  heavens  open, 
showing  the  heirarchy  of  angels  and 
archangels,  while  a  train  of  penitents 
surround  the  grave  of  Faust  to  carry  off 
his  soul. 

“  Now,”  sing  the  angels,  exulting  over 
the  rescued  Faust,  “  now  is  a  noble  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  spirit-world  snatched  from  the 
thrall  of  the  evil  one.  Him  indeed  can 
we  save  who  has  ever  striven,  ever  en¬ 
deavored.  And  if  the  l.ove,  whose  abid- 
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ing  place  is  above,  feels  concern  in  his  exalting  the  power  of  Love  as  the  essence 
fate,  then  doth  he  receive  a  glad  wel-  of  religion,  closes  the  play, 
come.  ”  The  much  criticised  concluding  lines — 

Satan,  in  grim  fury,  plunges  downward  Das  Ewig.  Weiblich, 

to  rejoin  his  satellites,  already  surround-  Zicht  uns  hinan, 

ed  by  flames  and  sulphurous  vaptors.  A  have  reference  to  eternal  love  and  the 
brilliant  light  is  seen  shining  round  the  charity  that  never  faileth  described  by 
figure  of  the  Mother  of  God,  who  holds  St.  Paul :  to  the  words  also  “  Death  is 
the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms.  Near  is  swallowed  up  in  victory” — while  the 
Gretchen  in  the  guise  of  a  penitent,  who  songs  of  the  penitents  have  reference  to 
utters  a  prayer  slightly  differing  from  the  mysticism  and  religion  of  the  Middle 
that  of  the  lost,  despairing  Gretchen  in  Ages. 

the  first  part :  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  admirable 

*‘ Bend  down  thy  face.”  she  now  sings,  arrangement  of  Herr  Devrient  many 
”  benign  in  the  moment  of  my  bliss,  episodes,  passages,  and  dialogues  are 
The  once  Beloved,  no  longer  desolate,  omitted.  The  choruses  are  also  cut 
comes  back.”  short.  This  was  inevitable,  and  there  is 

The  Mater  Gloriosa,  thus  appealed  to,  no  doubt  that  the  play  itself  is  a  little 
summons  Gretchen  to  draw  near,  and  long,  and  thereby  suffers  as  a  work  of 
enter  the  upper  spheres  amid  a  chorus  of  art.  But  to  students  of  Goethe  and 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Faust  and  lovers  of  philosophical  poetry,  no  feeling 
Gretchen  are  borne  upward  to  the  foot  of  weariness  will  be  felt  as  he  makes  his 
of  the  Eternal  Throne,  and  a  final  chorus,  way  through  the  labyrinth,  and  he  will 
in  which  all  the  heavenly  ranks  join,  assuredly  return  to  it  again  and  again. 


THE  NAPOLEON  MYTH  IN  THE  YEAR  3000. 

Under  this  title  Sefior  Sequeira  has  god,  \)r  rather  the  purer  Greek  form  : 
published  in  the  Commercio  Portuguez  a  for  the  Greeks  really  call  the  sun  poeti- 
philological  jeu  d esprit,  written  through-  cally  “  ApoHyo,”  ’A7roAA,i;ov,  or  “  Apo- 
out  in  the  doctrinaire  style  of  Continen-  Icon,”  'AnoXeuv — that  is  to  say,  exter- 
tal  scholars.  It  is  a  delicious  piece  of  minator.  From  all  that  tradition  tells  us, 
fooling,  in  the  shape  of  a  grave  lecture,  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
and  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  an  exterminator.  The  initial  letter  N  is 
abstract  of  it.  The  aim  of  the  lecturer  is  doubtless  the  abbreviated  form  of  Ne 
to  prove  that  Napoleon  I.  never  existed,  (vai),  the  Greek  affirmative,  which  point- 
and  that  his  supposed  career  is  only  a  ed  out  that  it  was  the  true  Apollo  that 
sun-myth.  was  in  question.  The  second  name, 

“  According  to  tradition,”  says  the  Bonaparte,  means  ”  good  part,”  and 
Professor  of  the  year  3000,  "the  hero  therefore  presupposes  a  second,  bad  part. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  on  an  It  is  clear  that  by  this  was  meant 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  son  of  a  day  and  night.  An  ancient  poet  already 
certain  Letitia.  It  is  recorded  that  he  says,  speaking  of  the  night,  "  Adi  in 
had  three  sisters  and  four  brothers  of  malam partem."  The  sun,  which  repre- 
whom  three  became  kings  ;  as  well  as  two  sents  the  day,  is  therefore  rightly  desig- 
wives,  one  of  whom  bore  him  a  son.  nated  as  Bonaparte.  Nap)oleon  was  born 
He  ended  a  great  revolution  ;  had  six-  on  a  Mediterranean  island  ;  so  was 
teen  marshals,  of  whom  four  were  not  Apollo,  at  Delos,  which  stands  in  the 
active  ;  he  triumphed  in  the  South  ;  he  same  relation  to  Greece  that  Corsica 
was  vanquished  in  the  North  ;  and  he  stands  to  France.  The  Gallicizing  of 
vanished  amid  the  western  seas  after  a  the  Apollo  myth  is  thus  unmistakable, 
twelve  years’ reign  Iregun  in  the  East.”  Pausanias  relates  that  the  god  Apollo 
The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  point  out  was  held  in  high  regard  in  Egypt :  of 
how  all  this  applies  to  the  sun.  With  Napoleon,  too,  it  is  averred  that  the 
regard  to  the  name,  Napoleon  is  obvi-  Egyptians  greatly  reverenced  and  feared 
ously  a  mutilation  of  Apollo,  the  sun-  him.  All  this  sufficiently  proves  that 
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Napoleon  and  Apollo  were  one  and  the 
same  mythological  figure.  But  let  us  go 
further.  Napoleon’s  mother  ^s  named 
Letitia — that  is  Joy  :  a  poeticlf  appella¬ 
tion  for  Aurora.  And  does  not  the  dawn 
give  to  the  world  the  sun  ?  Besides, 
let  us  remember  that  Apollo’s  mother 
was  called  Leto  (in  Latin  Latona),  from 
which  form,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Letitia  was  evolved,  probably  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  of  the  verb  Icttory  which  means 
“  to  rejoice.” 

When  the  legend  maintains  that  the 
son  of  Letitia  had  three  sisters,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  three  Graces  are  intended, 
who,  with  their  friends,  the  Muses,  were 
Apollo’s  inseparable  companions.  As 
to  Napoleon’s  four  brothers,  in  them  we 
discern  the  four  seasons.  Thus,  three 
of  the  brothers  are  said  to  have  been 
kings.  These  are  the  spring,  which 
reigns  over  the  flowers  ;  the  summer, 
which  reigns  over  the  seeds  ;  and  the 
autumn,  which  reigns  over  the  fruits. 
And  as  these  three  seasons  owe  all  their 
power  to  the  sun,  they  were  made  into 
brothers.  The  fourth  brother  does  not 
reign  ;  he,  of  course,  is  winter.  This 
clearly  appears  when  we  remember  that 
this  fourth  brother  was  said  to  be  Prince 
of  Canino,  after  Napoleon’s  fall.  Canino 
is  derived  from  the  word  cani,  which 
means  ”  white  hairs.”  Now  the  snowy 
woods  were  called  poetically  *'  white 
hairs,”  as  the  following  verse  proves  : 
”  Cum  gelidus  crescit  cams  in  montibus 
humor."  Therefore  this  fourth  brother 
is  merely  the  personified  winter,  which 
comes  to  prominence  when  the  three 
fairer  seasons  are  driven  away  by  the 
rude  winds  of  the  North.  Thus  we  may 
find  an  easy  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
the  myth  :  ”  At  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  rude  sons  of  the  North,  the 
country  was  covered  with  a  white  ban¬ 
ner  and  Nap>oleon  disappeared.”  This 
"  white  banner”  is,  of  course,  the  win¬ 
ter  snow. 

By  the  wives  of  Nap>oleon  the  earth 
and  moon  must  be  understood.  Plu¬ 
tarch  calls  the  moon  the  consort  of  the 
sun,  and  the  old  Egyptians  gave  him 
the  earth  as  sp)ouse.  The  sun  had  no 
issue  with  the  moon,  but  conceived  with 
the  earth  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris.  The  latter  represents  the  field- 
fruits  ;  and  we  therefore  find  that  the  son 
of  Nap)oleon  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 


March,  the  spring  equinox  ;  for  in  the 
spring  the  field-fruits  attain  their  great¬ 
est  development.  Further,  it  is  averred 
that  Napoleon  made  an  end  to  the  Hydra 
or  Revolution.  This  hydra,  or  snake,  is 
the  serpent  Python,  whose  destruction 
is  the  first  heroic  deed  of  Apollo.  The 
second  word,  revolution,  comes  from 
the  Latin  revolutus,  and  indicates  that 
the  snake  was  curled  round  itself,  as  is 
indeed  actually  to  be  seen  in  all  antique 
representations  of  the  Python.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  great  warrior  had  at  the 
head  of  his  army  twelve  marshals,  and 
four  others  were  at  his  dispK>sition.  It 
is  easily  perceived  that  these  twelve  mar¬ 
shals  only  represent  th^  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  which,  under  the  command 
of  the  sun,  each  lead  a  division  of  the 
innumerable  starry  host.  The  four  mar¬ 
shals  on  the  retired  list,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  which  are  thus  excellently  char¬ 
acterized  as  immovable  amid  the  general 
movement.  All  these  marshals  are 
merely  symbolical  beings.  When  the 
legend  relates  that  Napoleon  gloriously 
marched  through  the  lands  of  the  South, 
to  penetrate  into  the  North  and  there 
lose  his  strength,  this  again  must  be  read 
as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sun, 
excellently  indicated.  The  sun  is  all- 
powerful  in  the  South  ;  in  the  North  he 
is  weak.  Out  of  this  was  evolved  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  fable  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Moscow. 

If  another  proof  were  needed  that  in 
the  Napoleon  myth  there  is  only  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sun's  course,  it  would  be 
found  in  these  words :  “  Napoleon 
reigned  twelve  years  ;  his  empire  began 
in  the  East  and  ended  in  the  West.”  It 
needs  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
sun  rises  in  the  East  and,  after  an  em¬ 
pire  of  twelve  hours,  disappears  in  the 
West.  The  Professor  closes  his  address 
with  these  words  :  ”  If  we,  then,  resume 
our  considerations  regarding  the  hero’s 
name,  his  descent,  his  family,  his  mar¬ 
shals,  his  deeds,  etc.,  we  shall  see  that 
they  evince  with  irrefutable  certainty 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  concerning 
whom  so  much  has  been  written  never 
existed.  The  error  into  which  all 
scholars  fell  sprang  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  did  not  understand 
allegorical  mythology,  and  took  it  for 
real  history.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  estimates  of 
Luther  differ  so  widely  as  they  do. 
Even  the  keenest  Roman  Catholic  must 
often  be  bewildered  by  the  passionate 
intensity  of  his  faith,  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  his  hope,  the  tenderness  of  his 
love.  Even  the  most  ardent  Protestant 
must  be  revolted  by  the  fury  of  his  con¬ 
troversial  language,  his  utter  scorn  for 
the  notion  that  the  will  counts  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  religious  life,  the  coarseness 
of  his  morality,  the  private  sanction 
which  he  gave  to  polygamy,  his  violent 
exaggeration  of.  the  contrast  between 
nature  ai^d  grace,  and  his  exhortation  to 
“  sin  strongly”  that  grace  may  the  more 
abound.  Yet  Luther  wins  admiration 
from  the  most  unexpected  sources.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  heartily  op¬ 
posed  to  Luther’s  moral  and  religious 
philosophy  than  Coleridge,  yet  almost 
everything  Coleridge  says  of  Luther  is 
said  in  admiration.  ”  Luther  is,  in 
parts,”  he  said,  “  the  most  evangelical 
writer  I  know,  after  the  Apostles  and 
.^posto]ic  men  and  qualified  as  this 
praise  is,  by  the  expression  “  in  parts,” 
nothing  could  be  truer,  though  nothing 
could  be  falser,  if  it  had  been  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Luther’s  teaching. 
Luther  was  at  home  in  the  circle  of 
Scriptural  ideas  wherever  his  own  strong 
personality  had  not  revolted  against 
those  ideas,  as  few  men  have  ever  been 
at  home  in  them,  and  there  was  a  naiveii 
and  a  simplicity  in  his  mode  of  express¬ 
ing  these  ideas  which  hardly  any  other 
religious  teacher  has  equalled.  Again, 
Luther’s  words  had  a  natural  life  of  their 
own — hands  and  feet,  as  he  himself  said 
of  the  words  of  the  Bible — which  gives 
him  a  singular  advantage  in  dealihg  with 
the  spiritual  life.  Coleridge  has  well 
contrasted  Luther  with  Erasmus,  when 
he  said,  ”  Erasmus’s  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament  is  clear  and  explanatory, 
but  you  cannot  expect  anything  very  deep 
from  Erasmus.  The  only  fit  commenta¬ 
tor  on  Paul  was  Luther — not  by  any 
means  such  a  gentleman  as  the  Apostle, 
but  almost  as  great  a  genius.’  Yet 
Luther  undoubtedly  more  or  less  misun¬ 
derstood  St.  Paul,  when  he  explained 
his  teaching,  as  he  always  did,  in  the 
sense  of  the  positive  predestination  of  the 


elect  to  etfrnal  life,  without  any  question 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  human  will. 
”  The  law  does  not  endure  grace,”  said 
Luther,  “  and  in  its  turn  grace  does  not 
endure  the  law.”  No  wonder  that  at 
the  end  of  his  life  he  had  to  make  almost 
as  great  a  fight  on  behalf  of  ”  the  law,” 
in  order  to  save  the  best  leaven  of  civil 
society,  as  he  had  ever  made  against  it 
in  his  theological  ardor  for  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  no  wonder 
that,  hampered  as  he  was  by  his  own 
deeper  teaching,  his  comparatively  super¬ 
ficial  struggle  on  behalf  of  “  the  law” 
was  but  vain.  The  truth  is  that  Luther 
embodied  a  great  insurrection  on  behalf 
of  nature  and  grace  against  all  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  an  artificial  ecclesiastical  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  everything  which  tended 
to  mediate  between  nature  and  grace, 
everything  which,  like  the  Sacramental 
principle,  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
reconciling  nature  and  grace,  i.e.,  of 
making  grace  natural  or  nature  gracious, 
was  to  Luther  repulsive  and  artificial — 
unless  he  thought  he  had  for  it  some 
positive  text,  from  the  literal  wording  of 
which  he  could  not  escape.  He  could 
not  endure  the  discovery  of  anything 
like  reason  or  adaptation  to  our  nature, 
in  revelation.  He  loved  to  exaggerate 
the  paradoxes  of  nature  and  grace  in 
their  most  unmitigated  form,  though  he 
delighted,  in  a  way,  in  both — delighted 
in  the  earthliness  of  the  earthly  nature, 
and  in  the  supernatural  feat  by  which — 
that  earthliness  notwithstanding — human 
nature  was  to  be  redeemed.  Some  one 
the  other  day,  writing  in  the  Times,  said 
truly  enough  that  any  one  who  wants  to 
see  the  repulsive  side  of  Luther  should 
read  his  sermons  upon  Marriage.  From 
those  sermons  one  understands  how 
Luther  came  to  commit  the  worst  act  of 
his  life — the  disgraceful  theological  sanc¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to 
liVe  in  polygamy.  For  Luther  took  the 
lowest  possible  view  of  marriage,  and 
denied  its  sacramental  character ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  would  probably  have  got  rid  of 
every  Sacrament,  if  he  had  but  seen 
how  to  dispute  a  few  express  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ.  In  justifying,  for-in- 
stance,  marriage  between  Christians  and 
people  of  the  most  anti-Christian  faiths. 
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he  says,  with  his  own  peculiar  rudeness,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and 
“  Know  that  marriage  is  an  outward  most  powerfully,  if  also  most  coarsely, 
bodily  affair  (‘ein  ausserlich  leiblich  he  discharged  his  mission.  Partly  as 
Ding’),  like  other  worldly  occupations,  the  consequence  of  the  contradiction 
As  I  may  eat  and  drink,  sleep,  walk,  ever  surging  up  in  his  mind  between 
ride,  buy,  speak,  and  trade  with  a  nature  and  grace,  his  mind  was  always 
^  heathen,  Jew,  Turk  or  heretic,  so,  too,  alive  and  bubbling  up  with  wonder  and 
may  I  marry  with  him,  and  remain  awe.  Hence,  there  is  no  table-talk  in 
married  to  him.”  Marriage  to  Luther  the  world  like  his,  the  table-talk  of  a  wox/ 
was  nothing  but  an  outward  transac-  natural  man,  to  whom  the  supernatural 
tion,  involving  no  mutual  transforma-  was,  nevertheless,  near  and  dear.  Dr. 
tion  of  the  inner  life  by  the  persons  Johnson’s  table-talk,  indee'd,  surpasses 
joined  in  marriage,  at  all.  And  just  it  in  wit,  but  falls  far  short  of  Luther’s 
what  he  taught  in  relation  to  marriage,  in  the  weight  and  massiveness  of  thesub- 
he  taught  in  relation  to  the  natural  life  jects  treated,  and  in  the  vividness  of  the 
generally.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  natural  feelings  which  these  weighty  and 
the  spiritual  life,  except  to  stand  over  massive  subjects  elicit.  We  have  often 
against  it,  and  increase  the  wonder  and  quoted  before,  and  probably  may  often 
marvel  of  it.  And  yet  Luther  was  a  man  quote  again,  that  striking  saying  of 
of  tender  affections,  and  often  expressed  Luther’s  which  brings  out  the  contrast 
himself  with  wonderful  beauty  concern-  between  the  Roman  system  and  the 
ing  the  domestic  side  of  life.  For  ex-  Lutheran  revolt  in  all  its  force:  ‘‘We 
ample,  he  commented  one  day  on  the  tell  our  Lord  God,  that  if  He  will  have 
text,  ‘‘  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  re-  His  Church,  He  must  uphold  it,  for  we 
joice  with  trembling,”  thus,  ‘‘  There  is  cannot  uphold  it  ;  and  if  we  could,  we 
no  contradiction  involved  in  this  text,  at  should  be  the  proudest  asses  under 
least  for  me.  My  little  boy,  John,  does  Heaven.”  'fhe  Roman  conception  of 
exactly  this  in  respect  of  myself.  But  I  the  Church  was  that  of  a  mighty  institu- 
cannot  thus  act  toward  God.  If  I  am  seat-  tion,  to  which  God  had  indeed  promised 
ed  at  table,  and  am  writing  or  doing  any-  indefectibility,  but  the  indefectibility  of 
thing,  John  sings  me  a  little  song  ;  if  he  which  was  to  be  produced  through  highly 
sings  too  loud  and  I  tell  him  of  it,  he  still  elaborate  and  artificial  means — through 
sings  on,  but  with  some  fear,  and  to  him-  the  checks  and  balances  and  delicate  reg- 
self  as  it  were.  God  wills  that  we  also  ulation  of  a  most  complex  ecclesiastical 
should  be  constantly  gay,  but  that  our  machinery.  Luther’s  conception  of  the 
gayety  should  be  tempered  with  fear  and  Church  was  that  of  an  association  of  men 
reserve.”  And  yet  he  could  also  say —  hearkening  to  and  waiting  upon  the  voice 
”  Human  nature  is  so  corrupt  that  it  of  God  as  best  they  could,  and  living  by 
does  not  even  desire  celestial  things,  every  word  that  proceeded  out  of  his 
It  is  like  a  new-born  infant,  who,  although  mouth.  ‘‘ The  poor,  miserable  appear- 
you  may  offer  it  all  the  wealth  and  pleas-  ance  of  the  Church,  and  the  many  crosses 
ure  of  the  earth,  is  heedless  of  everything  and  failures  and  sects  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
save  its  mother’s  breast.’’  jected,  in  order  that  it  may  be  troubled 

by  them,  offend  the  worldly  wise,  for 
In  truth,  Luther  felt  profoundly  the  they  let  themselves  dream  that  the 
attractions  of  the  natural  life  in  the  rude  Church  is  pure,  holy,  blameless,  the  dove 
and  coarse  form  in  which  a  nature  of  of  God,  etc.  And  this,  indeed,  is  true 
gig.nntic  force  and  of  the  homeliest  pos-  for  God  ;  with  him,  the  Church  has  this 
sible  breed  would  be  sure  to  feel  them,  dignity,  but  for  the  world  she  is  like  her 
and  he  felt  equally  powerfully  the  mystic  bridegroom  the  Lord  Christ,  hacked  and 
solicitations  of  the  supernatural  life,  and  torn,  despised,  scoffed  at  and  crucified.” 
seemed  to  care  not  at  all  for  a  reconcili-  It  was  the  attempt  of  Rome  to  elabo- 
ation  between  the  two.  He  was  raised  rale  a  majestic  ecclesiastical  system, 
up  apparently  to  embody  a  protest  against  equal  to  all  emergencies,  almost  as  much 
the  elaborateness,  the  artificiality,  the  as  the  gross  failure  of  that  attempt  wit- 
systematized  casuistry,  the  technical  nessed  by  the  age  in  which  Luther  lived, 
subtleties,  the  empty  theological  discrim-  that  excited  his  displeasure.  He  felt  to 
inations  of  the  degenerate  Church  of  the  the  very  bottom  the  coarseness  and 
Nkw  Skrixs,— Vou  XXXIX.,  No.  i  9 
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weakness  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
Church  so  far  as  it  was  human,  and  his 
delight  in  contemplating  the  marvels  of 
divine  grace  only  made  him  exaggerate 
that  coarseness  and  weakness.  In  any 
other  age,  Luther  would  have  rejected 
wholesale  the  Sacramental  principle — 
that  principle  which  is,  indeed,  part  of 
Christianity  itself,  though  Luther  did  not 
perceive  it,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  pro¬ 
found  contrast  between  the  human  be¬ 
ings  to  whom  the  Gospel  came,  and  the 
God  who  gave  the  Gospel.  As  it  was, 
though  he  retained  two  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  the  whole  tendency  of  his  creed 
was  to  depreciate  the  earthen  vessels  in 
which  the  grace  of  God  was  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  till  it  almost  came  to  this — that 
God  by  a  miracle  promised  to  transform 
ultimately  these  vessels  of  dishonor  into 
vessels  of  honor,  but  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  this  world,  they  must  remain 
vessels  of  dishonor  still,  not  so  much  as 
even  effectually  receiving  God’s  grace 


into  them,  far  less  as  being  transmuted 
by  it  into  something  nobler  than  them¬ 
selves,  but  only  as  destined  to  be  so  trans¬ 
muted  whenever  their  terrestrial  career 
came  to  an  end.  A  mind  of  Luther’s 
gigantic  stature,  which  spent  itself  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  technicalities,  conventionali¬ 
ties,  and  artihcialities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  could  not  but  produce 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  world,  an 
effect  partly  good  and  partly  evil — good 
in  a  very  high  degree,  so  far  as  it  brought 
men’s  minds  back  to  God  from  the  mere 
ecclesiastical  machinery  which  had  been 
confounded  with  the  divine  agency  ;  pro¬ 
foundly  mischievous,  so  far  as  it  un¬ 
dermined  men’s  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  true  sanctification  on  earth,  and  left 
them  to  make  their  own  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  human  works  which  were 
“  filthy  rags”  at  best,  and  the  divine 
faith  which  reserved  all  its  mightiest 
alchemy  for  another  world. — The  Spec¬ 
tator. 
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Minh  Mang,  the  grandfather  of  Tu 
Due,  was  a  remarkable  man  for  an  East¬ 
ern  potentate.  He  hated  the  French, 
and,  as  he  identified  Christianity  with 
them,  persecuted  the  Christians  most 
cruelly.  The  Jesuits  had  their  revenge 
on  him.  As  far  as  Europeans  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  have  the  making  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Annam,  and  they  have  lavished  on 
Minh  Mang  all  the  bad  names  they  could 
draw  from  ancient  history  or  personal 
indignation.  But,  apart  from  his  ani¬ 
mosity  to  the  Christians,  his  Majesty  was 
quite  an  amiable  personage.  His  cruel¬ 
ties  were  partly  due  to  his  own  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  partly  to  a  pro¬ 
phetic  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French.  From  the  very  moment  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  he  was  bound  over  to 
regard  the  French  with  suspicion.  His 
father,  the  great  Gia  Long,  the  founder 
of  the  present  empire,  called  him  to  his 
bedside  as  he  was  dying,  and  delivered 
himself  of  the  following  testament  : 
”  Love  France  and  the  French,  my  son, 
but  never  grant  them  an  inch  of  land  in 
your  dominions.”  Gia  Long  himself 
was  greatly  indebted  to  the  French,  for  it 
was  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 


Mgr.  Pigneaux  de  Behaine  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Adran,  that  the  monarch, 
from  being  a  fugitive  in  danger  of  his 
life,  was  enabled  to  regain  the  throne  of 
Cochin  China,  and  finally  to  reduce 
Tong-king  to  the  position  of  a  province 
of  Annam.  In  gratitude,  therefore,  he 
allowed  the  Jesuit  fathers  every  facility, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  extension  of 
evangelizing  missions  over  the  country, 
and  especially  in  Tong-king.  Unfort¬ 
unately,  however.  Tong-king  was  pre¬ 
cisely  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  civil  war  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  lingered  longest.  The  Tong- 
kinese  did  not  relish  their  subjection  to 
the  southern  and  less  warlike  State,  and 
the  last  of  the  Tay-son  rebels  found 
ready  protection  from  the  populace  and 
abundant  coigns  of  vantage  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hills,  whence  they  could  sally  out 
and  flutter  the  Annamese  dovecots,  and 
regain  their  friendly  shelter  before  the 
King’s  troops  had  fully  realized  the 
situation. 

When  Minh  Mang  came  to  the  throne 
he  found  from  the  district  mandarin’s 
returns  that  there  were  over  a  hundred 
thousand  Christians  in  Tong-king,  and 
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that  the  new  faith  was  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing.  He  immediately  connected  this  fact 
with  the  disturbed  state  of  the  province, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  repression  of 
Christianity.  Several  French  fathers 
were  tortured  ;  others  were  sin\ply  put  to 
death  or  lodged  in  prison,  which  implied 
the  same  thing.  Great  numbers  of  na¬ 
tive  Christians  were  executed,  and  a 
good  many  more  apostatized.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  this  there  occurred  a  terrible 
outbreak  of  cholera  and  the  plague,  and, 
added  to  this,  a  water  famine.  The  Jesuit 
fathers  were  not  slow  to  declare  this  to 
be  a  visitation  from  heaven  to  punish 
the  country  (or  the  impiety  of  the  king. 
The  accusation  spread  about  quickly  in 
the  panic-stricken  villages,  and  Minh 
Mang  soon  became  aware  that  the  people 
blamed  him  and  his  debauches  and  des¬ 
potism  and  persecutions  for  the  pesti¬ 
lence  which  depopulated  whole  townships. 
His  Majesty  was  never  wanting  in  ener¬ 
gy  and  resolution,  and  he  very  speedily 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  complaints 
of  this  kind.  Accordingly  he  made  a 
public  and  general  confession  of  his  sins, 
to  appease  the  gods  and  his  subjects. 
The  whole  was  drawn  up  in  a  proclama¬ 
tion  written  by  himself.  Minh  Mang 
had  the  credit  of  being  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  man  in  the  country.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  Nine  Classics,  and  could 
cap  quotations  with  the  best  read  «)f  the 
literati.  He  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  fugitive  verses,  which  are  as  good  as 
anything  there  is  in  Annamese  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  to  the  present  day  many  of 
his  jeuxde  mots  and  calembours  are  quoted 
with  approval.  Into  this  confession, 
therefore,  he  threw  all  his  powers  of 
composition,  and  the  result  was  regarded 
as  quite  a  triumph  of  literary  skill.  The 
royal  document  ended  a«  follows  :  “  In 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  in  good  faith, 
we,  as  the  chief  culprit,  form  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  change  our  manner  of  life  ;  we 
exhort  the  mandarins  to  follow  our  exam¬ 
ple  and  the  common  people  to  imitate  the 
mandarins.  So  shall  heaven  consent  to 
reopen  the  canals  which  our  sins  have 
choked  up,  and  so  shall  the  divine  benefi¬ 
cence  once  more  flow  over  and  fertilize 
the  land.”  Not  much  good  was  expected 
to  come  of  this  remarkable  production. 
The  King  indeed  seemed  to  be  really 
penitent  for  six  weeks,  and  then  the 
virtue  induced  by  the  moral  altitude  of 


the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  edict 
evaporated,  and  he  returned  to  his 
Bordeaux.  His  Majesty  was  very  fond 
of  Bordeaux,  and  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  only  thing  in  which  the  French  excel¬ 
led  was  in  the  preparation  of  that  wine 
and  the  construction  of  ships.  Beyond 
these  two  items  he  would,  however,  con¬ 
cede  nothing,  and  strenuously  denied  the 
existence  out  of  his  dominions  of  any 
virtue  which  was  worth  cultivating,  or  of 
any  knowledge  worth  having.  The 
mandarins  from  the  very  first  regarded 
the  edict  as  a  mere  literary  tour  de force. 
They  admired  the  turn  of  the  sentences 
and  the  pretty  reminiscences  of  Confucius 
and  the  Le  K^,  the  Book  of  Rites,  but 
the  idea  of  looking  upon  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  as  anything  beyond  mere  rhetorical 
clothes-horses,  or  subjects  for  academi¬ 
cal  discussion,  never  dawned  upon  them. 
The  pepole  had  therefore  no  models  set 
before  them.  They  could  not  read  the 
royal  effusion,  and  when  it  was  read 
aloud  to  them  in  the  market-places  they 
were  only  puzzled  by  its  balanced  peri¬ 
ods.  The  season  of  national  humilation 
was  therefore  a  failure.  An  insinuation 
that  the  public  calamities  were  caused  by 
the  evil  eye  of  the  French  priests  appeal¬ 
ed  much  more  to  the  common  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  thenceforward  great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  executions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  blood  of  sorcerers  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases. 
The  executioners  scraped  their  sabres 
dry,  and  sold  a  pinch  for  a  silver  nen, 
about  seven  shillings.  The  hair  of  the 
martyrs  and  the  cages  in  which  they 
were  confined  were  eagerly  bought  up. 
The  blood  that  soaked  into  the  ground 
was  gathered  together,  and  fetched  mar¬ 
vellous  prices  as  a  preventive  against 
cholera  and  small-pox.  The  King  had 
now  directed  public  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  people  were  as  anxious  as  he  could 
be  for  the  multiplication  of  martyrs,  but 
this  was  hardly  a  result  he  desired,  and 
certainly  it  was  one  he  had  not  contem¬ 
plated.  There  were  periodical  revolts 
against  his  rule,  both  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Tong-king  and  down  in  the 
south  in  the  provinces  which  now  make 
up  French  Cochin  China.  Minh  Mang 
was  afraid  that  desperation  might  send 
the  Christians  into  the  arms  of  the  reb¬ 
els,  and  they  would  then  form  a  body 
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formidable  enough  to  seriously  endanger 
his  throne.  He  thereupon  issued  an  order 
banishing  all  foreigners  from  his  domin¬ 
ions  at  once,  and  followed  this  up  by 
another,  forbidding  any  European  to 
enter  the  country  on  pain  of  immediate 
death.  Here,  again,  he  was  baffled  for  a 
time  by  the  return  to  .\nnam  of  M. 
Chaigneau,  a  French  officer  who  had 
enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
late  King,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  country.  M.  Chaigneau, 
moreover,  held  the  title  of  a  mandarin 
of  the  first  rank.  He  remained,  however, 
little  over  a  year  with  the  new  sovereign, 
and  then  went  back  to  France. 

His  Majesty  reverted  to  his  old  ways 
again  for  a  time,  but  he  was  speedily 
convinced  that  he  could  nut  kill  off  all 
the  Christians.  He  was  a  very  well- 
read  man,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much 
more  simple  as  well  as  infinitely  more 
glorious  if  he  could  supplant  the  Western 
faith  by  a  new  religion  devised  by  him¬ 
self.  He  knew  little  about  Christianity 
except  that  it  had  a  Decalogue,  and  that 
the  Buddhist  priests  themselves  spoke 
of  these  commandments  as  very  praise¬ 
worthy  and  almost  as  good  as  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Buddah.  Minh  Mang 
therefore  as  a  Prince-philosopher,  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  would  oppose  cult  against 
cult.  State  festivals  against  religious  mys¬ 
teries,  and  Decalogue  against  Decalogue. 
Accordingly  he  set  the  chief  literati  of 
the  country  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the 
moral  works  known  to  him — chief 
among  them  being  of  course  the  works 
of  Confucius.  The  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  left  to  manage  themselves  while 
the  principal  officers  of  State  noted  down 
the  finest  and  most  elevating  passages  in 
these  classics.  Those  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  analogy  to  Christian 
doctrines  were  especially  marked.  Then 
all  these  disjointed  bits  of  wisdom  and 
morality  were  tagged  together  and  snip¬ 
ped  as  the  edges  as  much  as  possible  so 
as  to  take  away  any  tendency  to  jerki* 
ness.  This  hotch-pKjtch  of  philosophy 
was  then  further  condensed,  and  finally 
divided  into  ten  separate  heads.  His 
Majesty  set  to  work  to  compose  a  pom¬ 
pous  preface.  Desirous,  he  said,  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors,  the  King  in  his  paternal  solici¬ 
tude  had  drawn  up  ten  Religious  Pre¬ 
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cepts.  They  were  based  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  divine  philosophers  ;  they  were 
seasoned  by  the  practical  experience 
of  many  ages.  The  exact  observance 
of  these  Ten  Commandments  could  not 
fail  to  obtain  from  heaven  tranquillity 
and  happiness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  and  abundant  harvests  would 
reward  the  pious  land.  His  Majesty 
himself  had  new-modelled  his  life  on 
these  rules,  and  he  expected  his  lieges  to 
follow  that  august  example. 

Each  division  of  the  Decalogue  begins 
with  a  concise  statement  of  the  virtue  to 
be  practiced.  A  commentary  then  fol¬ 
lows  giving  the  authorities  for  the  rule, 
and  setting  out  at  length  the  advantages 
that  are  to  result  from  its  observance. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  as  follows  : 
I.  Observe  carefully  all  social  relations. 
That  is  to  say,  honor  the  King  and  take 
him  as  the  supreme  model  ;  bow  down 
before  all  magistrates  and  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  let  each  man  rear  his  family  to 
be  good  citizens.  2.  Cultivate  purity  of 
intention  beyond  all  things.  3.  Let 
each  man  carry  out  with  diligence  the 
duties  of  his  estate  and  condition  in  life. 
These  two  rules  are  explained  to  mean 
the  strict  observance  of  the  established 
laws  of  the  country,  whether  the  Luat, 
the  fundamental  and  “  natural  ”  law, 
common  to  all  peoples  of  Chinese  race 
and  civilization  ;  or  the  L^,  the  "  civil  ’  ’ 
law,  the  enactments  special  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Annam.  4.  Be  sober  in  eating 
and  drinking.  The  commentary  ex¬ 
plains  that  excess  leads  to  gambling, 
gambling  leads  to  poverty,  poverty  to 
theft,  murder,  and  brigandage.  5.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  Rights  and  Usages.  This  re¬ 
fers  directly  to  the  study  of  the  Ke, 
the  Book  of  Rites,  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  there  is  a  permanent 
Board  established  in  Peking.  6.  Let 
fathers  and  mothers  rear  up  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  care,  and  let  elder  brothers 
render  the  same  duty  to  their  younger 
brothers.  The  commentary  points  out 
that  home  education  is  the  soundest 
foundation  of  the  national  welfare.  This 
one  rule  is  sufficient  to  raise  Minh  Mang 
to  the  dignity  of  a  modern  social  re¬ 
former,  and  proves  that  he  was  not  the 
mere  erratic  despot  his  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  The  Annamese  course 
of  education  may,  no  doubt,  be  most 
wooden  and  useless.  The  best  scholar 
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is  the  man  who  is  most  brimful  of  texts, 
who  can  read  and  trace  the  greatest 
number  of  characters.  Beyond  this  he 
knows  nothing,  and  does  not  want  to 
know  anything.  But  the  King  was  not 
formulating  an  education  code.  He  was 
inventing  a  State  religion.  7.  Avoid 
evil  doctrines,  and  study  only  the  good. 
The  commentary  is  an  invective  against 
the  Jesuits  and  all  their  teaching.  8. 
Observe  chastity  and  modesty.  The 
priestly  opponents  of  Minh  Mang  are 
very  scathing  in  their  remarks  on  this 
ordinance.  It  is  an  anomaly,  they  say, 
in  a  country  where  the  law  itself  de¬ 
spises  chastity,  and  none  but  the  poor 
people  know  how  to  set  about  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  royal  com¬ 
mentary  promises  rewards  to  all  those 
who  shall  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  whereon  a  Monsig¬ 
nor  is  constrained  to  remark  that  Minh 
Mang  should  have  appointed  an  acad¬ 
emy  of  literary  men  to  distribute  these 
rewards  after  the  fashion  of  the  prix 
Monthyon  in  France.  His  Majesty 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  recipients  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  as  little  credit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  electors  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
in  the  Republic.  9.  Obey  implicitly 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  This  would 
seem  to  mean  more  particularly,  Do  not 
fail  to  pay  the  taxes  punctually — a  very 
practical  kind  of  religion  from  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  point  of  view.  10.  Practice 
good  works.  This  is  the  essence  of 
Buddhism,  having  for  its  reward  a  favor¬ 
able  trans-incorporation  in  another  ex¬ 
istence. 

There  is  no  mention  whatever  in  this 
rationalistic  Decalogue,  or  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  attached,  of  deceit,  thieving,  or 
homicide.  Neither  is  there  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  Supreme  Being,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  be  expected  in  a  country 
where  Buddhism  is  the  ostensible  relig¬ 
ion.  Whether  the  observance  of  these 
rules  was  assumed  to  preclude  any  of 
the  more  obvious  forms  of  wrong-doing, 
or  whether  too  much  philosophy  made 
the  drafters  forgetful  of  the  commoner 
human  frailties,  or  whether  the  omission 
was  designedly  made,  does  not  appear. 
.\t  any  rate  it  is  significant,  and  fur¬ 
nished  a  convenient  text  for  denuncia¬ 
tory  sermons.  Having  drawn  up  his 
Commandments,  Minh  Mang  resolved 


that  they  should  be  inaugurated  by  a 
solemn  religious  function.  He  had  the 
manuscript  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  casket 
like  a  reliquary,  and  ordained  that  on  a 
certain  day  it  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  palace,  and  that  all  the  officials  and 
the  people  should  come  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  meet  it.  This  was  to  bring 
its  provisions  into  force.  The  edict 
prescribed  the  number  ot  prostrations 
and  genuflexions  to  be  performed,  and 
was  composed  very  much  in  the  style  of 
the  document  respecting  the  image  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  King  had  set  up.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  should  be  quarterly  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  people  to  hear  the  new 
Decalogue.  The  district  magistrates 
were  to  preside,  and  were  to  deliver  lect¬ 
ures  and  give  interpretations  wherever 
they  might  seem  necessary.  The  man¬ 
darins  faithfully  carried  out  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  as  ordered.  That,  however,  was 
all  the  success  the  new  religion  obtained. 
The  Christians  were  alarmed  ;  the  un¬ 
converted  laughed,  and  stuck  to  their 
old  Buddhistic  and  Taouistic  observ¬ 
ances  ;  nobody  obeyed  the  new  Com¬ 
mandments.  There  was,  indeed,  noth¬ 
ing  particular  to  obey.  The  regulations 
laid  down  contained  nothing  that  dif¬ 
fered  radically  from  the  faith  the  people 
had  been  accustomed  to.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  lay  hands  on  disloyal 
heretics,  unless  it  were  the  Christians, 
and  the  persecution  of  them  was  nothing 
new.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  per¬ 
fectly  pleased.  He  had  no  fanatical  be¬ 
lief  in  any  one  of  the  established  relig¬ 
ions,  and  the  cult  he  had  invented  was 
so  vague  in  its  injunctions  that  hardly 
any  one  could  do  great  violence  to  his 
tenets  in  declaring  that  he  followed 
them.  There  was  therefore  nothing  in 
the  way  of  direct  opposition  to  be  seen. 
That  was  enough  for  him.  He  had  re¬ 
vived  religion  upon  earth,  and  looked 
on  the  title,  Tang-kin  Fo  Yeh,  the 
Buddha  of  the  present  day,  as  particu¬ 
larly  his  due.  He  had  written  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  Decalogue,  and  was  placed 
by  admiring  mandarins  on  a  level  with 
Confucius  in  regard  to  literary  ability. 
The  plague  had  worked  itself  out  and 
did  not  return  to  the  country — a  fact 
naturally  ascribed  to  the  new  Decalogue. 
Minh  Mang  issued  his  edict  in  1835. 
For  six  years  he  built  many  canals  and 
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improved  the  roads  of  the  country  from 
Saigon  to  Hu^  and  from  Hu6  to  Hanoi. 
He  also  devoted  much  time  to  organiz¬ 
ing  the  studies  for  the  Government  ex¬ 
aminations.  In  1841  he  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  Since  then  his  Deca¬ 


logue  has  remained  quietly  in  monastic 
muniment  boxes,  or  among  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  various  local  magistracies. 
It  is  no  longer  read  aloud  to  the  people, 
but  it  is  just  as  well,  or  as  ill,  observed 
as  ever  it  was. — The  Saturday  Review. 


SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS. 


The  work  of  Sir  William  Siemens  de¬ 
serves  notice,  not  only  because  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  g-eat  achieve¬ 
ments,  but  also  because  his  career  bears 
witness  at  every  step,  to  the  practical 
value  of  scientific  generalizations. 
Whereas  Englishmen  are  peculiarly  apt 
to  disdain  general  truths  and  to  doubt 
their  applicability.  Sir  W.  Siemens  has 
given  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction 
that,  “  The  further  we  advance,  the 
more  thoroughly  we  approach  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  pure  science  in  our  practical 
results.”  Here  lies  the  secret  of  his 
success  ;  and  his  inventions  are  really 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  attest  the 
value  of  this  rule.  As  for  the  events  of 
his  early  life,  it  suffices  to  say  that  he 
was  bom  at  Lenthe,  in  Hanover,  in 
1823  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  at  Madgeburg,  and  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen  ;  that  he 
came  to  England  in  1843,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  a  method  of  silver¬ 
ing  by  galvanic  deposit,  that  this  inven¬ 
tion  was  so  well  paid  for  that  he  com¬ 
pared  himself  ,to  Croesus,  and  resolved 
to  make  England  his  home.  From  that 
time  on  until  the  moment  of  his  death, 
on  the  19th  of  last  month,  the  history  of 
his  life  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  great 
inventions.  And  as  he  himself  attribut¬ 
ed  these  inventions  to  his  endeavor  “  to 
realize  in  practice  the  indications  of 
pure  science,”  it  becomes  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  some 
branches  of  science  about  the  year  1840. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Davy  was 
the  hrst  to  demonstrate  the  immateriality 
of  heat,  by  melting  two  pieces  of  ice  in 
an  atmosphere  below  freezing-point  by 
rubbing  them  together.  Guided  by  this 
and  similar  experiments,  a  German  phy¬ 
sician  named  Mayer  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  interaction  of  forces ; 
indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  ”  Mayer  had  in  1842  actually  cal¬ 


culated  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.”  This  honor,  however,  Mayer 
must  be  content  to  share  with  Joule, 
who  came,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to 
the  same  result.  In  1849,  Joule  pub¬ 
lished  the  formula  which  has  since  been 
universally  accepted ;  he  established, 
namely,  that  772  foot-pounds  of  work — 
that  is,  772  times  the  amount  of  force 
required  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound 
one  foot  from  the  ground — is  required 
to  generate  as  much  heat  as  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by 
one  degree.  Now,  Siemens  had  studied 
the  writings  of  Mayer  and  Joule,  and 
while  still  in  his  teens  he  adopted  the 
new  theory.  Forthwith,  he  set  himself 
to  compare  this  theoretic  power  of  heat 
with  the  mechanical  power  of  heat  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  steam-engines  of  the  day. 
He  found  of  the  total  heat  in  the 
boiler  was  lost,  the  remaining  part 
alone  being  all  the  heat  really  converted 
into  mechanical  effect.  Here  was  a 
large  margin  for  improvement,  and  he 
at  once  determined  to  try  to  save  some 
of  this  wasted  heat — that  is,  he  set  to 
work  to  construct  a  regenerator  or  accu¬ 
mulator  which  would  utilize  a  great  part 
of  it,  and  so  approach  in  practical  re¬ 
sults  more  nearly  to  the  theory  as  above 
formulated  by  Joule.  For  many  years 
his  labors  were  only  partially  successful, 
and  on  these  we  need  not  dwell.  At 
last,  more  than  ten  years  after  his  first 
attempts,  he  tried  the  plan  of  volatizing 
the  solid  fuel,  and  by  first  converting 
the  coal  into  gas,  and  then  using  the  gas 
in  regenerators,  he  obtained  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  the  utmost  value.  In  his  regen¬ 
erative  gas  furnace,  he  utilized  almost 
double  as  much  heat  as  the  steam-engine 
can  utilize.  The  last  lecture  ever  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Michael  Faraday  was  delivered 
in  1862  before  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  had  for  its  subject  this  invention  of 
Siemens.  The  great  discoverer  lauded 
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the  good  (qualities  of  the  furnace,  its 
economy,  its  facility  of  management. 

It  has  since  c^e  into  very  general  use. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  in  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  book,  “  The  Creators  of  the 
Age  of  Steel,”  which  will  be  published 
this  week  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall, 
that  the  inventor  received  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
in  royalties  for  this  patent  in  the  United 
States  alone — no  mean  proof,  one  would 
say,  of  its  usefulness  ;  yet  Sir  William 
Siemens  prophesied  for  it  a  still  more 
extended  sphere.  In  1882  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  must  yet  be  introduced 
into  a'l  factories  and  on  shipboard,  nay, 
that  ”  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
both  rich  and  poor  will  largely  resort  to 
gas  as  the  most  convenient,  the  clean¬ 
est,  and  the  cheapest  of  heating  agents, 
and  when  raw  coal  will  be  seen  only  at 
the  colliery  or  the  gas-works.”  If  this 
hope  be  realized,  and  the  probability  is 
that  it  will  be,  the  regenerative  gas  fur¬ 
nace  will  have  revolutionized  industry 
as  completely  as  did  the  steam-engine. 
Let  us  consider  one  result  of  this  inven¬ 
tion.  When  Mr.  Siemens  took  out  the 
patent  for  his  furnace,  in  1861,  he  stated 
that  it  was  specially  applicable  to  the 
melting  of  steel  on  the  open  hearth. 
That  is,  he  thought  that  by  means  of 
this  furnace  “steel  could  be  made 
directly  from  the  raw  ores,  without  the 
intermediate  use  of  huge  blast-furnaces 
and  laborious  refining  processes.”  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  erected  experi¬ 
mental  steel  works  at  Birmingham  in 
1865,  and  two  years  later  he  succeeded 
completely  in  converting  old  iron  rails 
directly  into  steel.  Almost  immediately 
his  method  was  adopted  at  Crewe,  by 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
('ompany  ;  a  little  later,  by  Krupp,  at 
Essen.  Since  that  time  it  has  made  its 
way.  In  1873,  only  77,500  tons  of 
open-hearth  steel  were  made  in  Great 
Britain,  as  against  436,000  tons  in  1882. 
One  effect  of  this  cheaper  process  of 
producing  steel  deserves  mention  ;  it 
has  revolutionized  shipbuilding.  Not 
only  are  steel  vessels  safer,  because 
stronger,  than  those  built  of  iron — they 
are  also  lighter.  Their  carrying-power 
accordingly  is  so  much  greater,  that 
they  are  said  to  earn  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  than  iron  ships.  Now,  "  in 
1879,  only  about  20,000  tons  of  steel 


vessels  were  built,  whereas  in  1883  over 
260,000  tons  were  built,  being  one 
fourth  of  the  total  tonnage  of  new  ship¬ 
building  for  that  year.”  These  are 
achievements  which  would  in  themselves 
entitle  William  Siemens  to  the  gratitude 
of  mankind,  yet  in  another  field  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  still  greater  name  ; 
and  his  method  remained  the  same  ;  he 
ever  sought  to  realize  in  practice  theo¬ 
retic  truths. 

It  was  in  1808  that  Davy  produced  an 
electric  light,  although  at  an  excessive 
cost.  The  thing  lacking  was  a  strong 
and  continuous  current  at  a  cheap  rale. 
In  1831,  Faraday  showed  that  electric 
currents  might  be  produced  by  perma¬ 
nent  magnetism.  These  currents,  how¬ 
ever,  were  very  weak.  This  defect 
Siemens  set  himself  to  remedy  ;  in  1856, 
he  produced  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Siemens  armature,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  electric  current  could  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely  ;  and  this 
discovery  led,  some  ten  years  later,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  dynamo-machine. 

In  February,  1867,  Mr.  William  Sie¬ 
mens  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper, 
“  On  the  inversion  of  Dynamic  into 
Electrical  Torce.  without  the  Use  of 
Permanent  Magnetism.”  Ten  days 
later,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  announced 
— also  in  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  — 
the  same  discovery,  arrived  at  quite  in¬ 
dependently.  Both  papers  were  read 
upon  the  same  night,  February  14th. 
“It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Professor 
Tyndall,  ”  to  find  in  the  whole  field  of 
science  a  more  beautiful  example  of  the 
interaction  of  natural  forces  than  that 
set  forth  in  these  two  papers.”  A  sug¬ 
gestion  contained  in  Sir  C.  Wheatstone’s 
paper  led  Sir  W.  Siemens,  in  1880,  to  a 
further  improvement  of  the  discovery. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  invention  of  the  dynamo- 
machine  made  electricity  available  for 
industrial  purposes.  It  has  already  been 
proved  capable  of  transforming  into 
electrical  work  90  per  cent  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  energy  employed  as  motive- 
power.  It  is  daily  giving  fresh  evidence 
of  its  utility  ;  and,  although  but  just  in¬ 
troduced,  some  of  its  effects  belong,  in¬ 
deed,  ”  to  the  fairy-tales  of  science.” 
First  among  these  must  be  named  the 
electric  light.  The  leading  part  played 
by  Sir  W.  Siemens  in  the  improvement 
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of  this  light  is  so  well  known  as  to  ren¬ 
der  commeet  superfluous.  But  his 
opinion  of  the  light  itself  may  here  be 
reproduced.  In  1882  he  said,  “  Elec¬ 
tricity  must  win  the  day,  as  the  light  of 
luxury."  We  have  already  noticed  his 
belief  that  gas  will  come  to  be  used  for 
all  heating  purposes.  Sir  William  Sie¬ 
mens,  too,  employed  the  electric  light 
in  horticulture  with  good  results  ;  the 
fruit  and  grain,  we  are  told,  which  were 
subjected  to  the  electric  light  at  night, 
grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
were  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  the 
fruit  and  grain  produced  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  electric  railway  of  our 
day  is  the  work  of  his  brother.  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  who,  as  early  as  1847, 
distinguished  himself  by  insulating  tele¬ 
graph  wires  by  means  of  gutta-percha, 
and  so  making  submarine  telegraphy 
practicable.  In  passing,  we  may  say, 
that  the  electric  telegraph,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  owes  almost  as  much  to  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  brothers  Siemens  as 
to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  or  to  Mr. 
Morse,  the  American,  both  of  whom 
claim  the  honor  of  having  invented  it. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  vs^^ue  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  horticulture,  or  as  a  light  gen¬ 
erally,  no  one  can  doubt  that  as  a  dynam¬ 
ical  force  it  is  destined  to  revolution¬ 
ize  industry.  In  1877,  Sir  William 
Siemens  calculated  that  **  all  the  coal 
raised  throughout  the  world  would 
barely  suffice  to  produce  the  amount  of 
power  that  runs  to  waste  at  Niagara 
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alone,”  and  he  added  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  realize  a  large  proportion 
of  this  wasted  power  by*turbines,  etc., 
and  to  use  it  at  great  distances  by  means 
of  dynamo-electrical  machines.  Some 
five  years  later,  a  similar  power  was  in 
England  transmitted  to  a  distance  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  used  for  pump¬ 
ing  water,  etc.  When  this  fact  is  con¬ 
sidered,  we  seem  led  to  the  portal  of  a 
new  world,  stranger  and  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  any  pictured  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  To  turn,  however,  from  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  future  to  reality,  we 
cannot  avoid  mentioning  one  fact  which 
seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Sir  W.  Siemens.  In  1879  he 
constructed  a  house-grate  that  brought 
the  power  of  economizing  fuel  within 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  householder, 
but  “  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  with¬ 
out  restraint  and  at  the  least  expense.,  he 
did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  patent, ' ' 
Whether  the  w’orth  of  this  grate  be  much 
or  little,  the  kindliness  of  the  action 
enhances  our  admiration  for  the  genius 
of  Sir  William  Siemens  by  a  touch  of 
purely  human  sympathy.  With  this  in¬ 
cident  we  might  well  conclude  our  sketch 
of  the  man  and  his  work,  but  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  his  successes  come 
to  commend  a  reform  he  was  never 
weary  of  advocating,  viz.,  that  the  State 
should  establish  free  technical  schools 
and  science-laboratories  in  every  part  of 
the  country. — Spectator. 
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Maria  Edc.eworth.  By  Helen  Zimmern. 

Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  “  Famous 
Women”  series  and  for  the  general  reader  will 
easily  rank  with  the  most  interesting  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Maria  Edgeworth  is  one  of  the  brilliant 
and  enduring  names  in  English  literature. 
Her  father  was  an  Irishman  with  all  the  gay, 
careless  and  brilliant  traits  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  Maria  though  born  in  England  had  from 
her  earliest  years  the  deepest  fondness  and 
affection  for  the  country  and  people,  whose  life 
and  social  characteristics  she  was  destined  to 
illustrate  so  effectively.  Her  literary  life  began 
when  she  was  less  than  twenty  years  old,  and 
continued  without  intermission  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  During  this  time  she  assumed 


the  place  01  foremost  rank  among  English 
novelists.  Fond  as  she  was  of  Ireland  and 
the  Irish,  she  indulged  in  no  sentimentalism 
regarding  them.  She  saw  their  virtues  and 
their  weaknesses  exactly  as  they  were,  and 
painted  them  with  a  poignant  and  searching  in¬ 
sight,  as  well  as  with  a  vivid  and  realistic  style. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  her  father,  co-operated  with  her 
in  much  of  her  work,  but  that  which  makes 
the  name  of  Edgeworth  a  permanent  one  in 
literary  records  bears  her  stamp  alone.  In 
children’s  stories  she  almost  surpassed  her 
ability  as  a  novelist  for  adults.  Many  of  the 
former  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  style  and 
execution,  and  such  tales  as  ”  Lazy  Laurence,” 
“Tarlton,”  “The  Bracelets,"  “Forgive  and 
Forget,”  etc.,  are  no  less  marked  by  her  finest 
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genius  than  in  "  Almeria,”  *‘  Castle  Rack- 
rent,”  “Ormond,”  and  “The  Moral  Tales.” 
Our  authoress  was  the  first  to  raise  didactic  fic¬ 
tion  to  a  high  rank  and  she  did  this  by  the  ease, 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  narration,  which 
carried  the  moral  purpose  lightly  and  swiftly 
on  the  surface  without  protruding  it  unduly 
on  the  attention.  It  is  perhaps  in  her  tales  of 
Irish  life  that  Miss  Edgeworth’s  genius  shines 
the  most  brilliantly.  The  happy  blending  of 
pathos  and  humor,  her  profound  knowledge  of 
Irish  character  her  perspicacity  of  statement, 
her  happy  faculty  of  characterization  unite  with 
a  delightful  style  to  make  these  stories  almost 
matchless  in  their  way.  Had  she  possessed  a 
little  more  imagination  and  a  keen  sympathy 
with  external  nature  and  scenery,  she  would 
have  done  nobly  for  Ireland,  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  for  Scotland.  As  it  is  Miss  Edge- 
worth  ignored  the  romance  and  glamour  of 
history  and  legend,  and  confined  herself  to  a 
study  of  Ireland  in  its  social  and  realistic, 
rather  than  in  its  picturesque  phases. 

Miss  Zimmern  has  given  us  a  vivid  and  well 
studied  picture  of  Maria  Edgeworth’s  life,  in 
which  there  is  of  course  but  little  to  record  ex¬ 
cept  her  literary  work  and  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  influences  which  influenced.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  home  life  and  foreign  travels  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  brilliant  people  of  her 
time  and  with  many  of  them  she  was  intimate. 
In  her  social  life  she  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fascinating  and  sympathetic  and  to 
have  shown  great  tenderness  of  disposition, 
a  fact  we  can  hardly  reconcile  with  her  lack 
of  tenderness  as  a  writer,  one  of  her  most 
noticeable  defects  as  a  novelist.  We  can  hearti¬ 
ly  recommend  this  life  of  Maria  Edgeworth  not 
only  because  it  is  singularly  readable  in  itself 
but  because  it  makes  familar  to  readers  of  the 
present  age,  a  notable  figure  in  English  literary 
history,  with  whose  lineaments  we  suspect 
most  readers  especially  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  are  less  familiar  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Orville 

Dewey,  D.D.  Edited  by  bis  Daughter  Mary 

E.  Dewey.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Dr.  Orville  Dewey  stood  prominently  among 
the  clergymen  and  scholars  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  many  an  elder  who  still  says 
when  the  great  orators  of  the  pulpit  of  the 
present  generation  are  praised,  ”  Oh  but  you 
should  have  heard  Dr.  Dewey  in  his  prime. 
However  great  or  small  Dr.  Orville  Dewey 
may  have  been  when  compared  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  lights  of  the  pulpit  of  the  day,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  life  was  singularly  rich, 
wholesome,  well  rounded,  and  fertile  in  good 
influences.  As  high  as  was  his  reputation  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  it  was  the  man  behind  the 


voice  which  gave  such  dignity  and  weight  to 
his  utterances.  Dr.  Dewey  was  born  in  Shef¬ 
field,  Mass.,  in  1794  of  a  family  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances.  and  from  early  youth  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  his  tastes  were  of  a  literary  and  studi¬ 
ous  character.  After  trying  teaching  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  his  purpose  set  with  irresistible  force 
toward  the  ministry  and  he  entered  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  at  Andover.  It  was  at 
Andover  that  his  doubts  in  respect  of  Trinita¬ 
rian  theology  took  deep  root  and  so  much  was 
he  disturbed  that  he  could  not  accept  any  invi¬ 
tation  to  preach  before  the  so-called  orthodox 
churches.  Dr.  Dewey,  however,  appears  to 
have  reconciled  himself  to  the  inconsistency, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  preaching  before 
congreggtional  audiences  for  in  1823  we  find 
him  accepting  a  call  from  a  parish  of  this  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  beautiful  town  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  very  arduous  duties  of  a  country 
clergymen.  His  sermons  even  at  this  time 
had  the  burning  poignancy  and  directness, 
that  freshness  of  method  and  treatment  which 
made  one  of  his  fellow  clergymen  say  that  Dr. 
Dewey  wrote  “as  if  nobody  ever  wrote  ser- 
nons  before.”  He  himself  says,  “  The  pen 
was  dipped  in  my  heart,  I  do  know  that  with 
burning  brain  and  bursting  tears  1  wrote.  Lit¬ 
tle  fruit  perhaps  for  so  much  struggle  ;  be  it  so 
— though  it  could  not  be  so  to  me.  But  so  we 
work.  Each  one  in  his  own  way  ;  and  alto¬ 
gether  something  comes  of  it.”  In  1827  he 
was  invited  to  New  York  City,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  became  distinctly  identified  with  the 
Unitarian  denomination  though  previously  his 
theological  bias  had  leaned  that  way  and  his 
dearest  friends,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  had  been  of  that  sect  Of  Dr.  Dewey’s 
life  of  nearly  forty  years  in  New  York,  and  of 
his  indentity  with  the  great  religious,  political, 
social  and  literary  interests  of  this  period  we 
cannot  speak  at  length.  In  addition  to  his 
labors  as  a  preacher  he  was  a  voluminous  con¬ 
tributor  to  magazines  and  reviews,  and  took 
the  most  active  part  in  all  the  important  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  day.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he 
was  famous  not  so  much  in  view  of  his  pro¬ 
found  thinking  or  felicity  of  style  though  in 
neither  of  these  respects  was  he  lacking  ;  but 
his  great  hold  on  the  public  was  the  burning 
sincerity  of  his  utterances  and  the  directness 
with  which  he  went  to  his  work.  During  his 
long  and  useful  life  Dr.  Dewey  was  associated 
with  the  foremost  minds  of  the  age,  and  the 
letters  which  are  appended  to  the  autobiography 
give  us  very  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  cordial 
admiration  and  friendships  which  bound  him 
to  other  great  men.  Indeed  to  most  readers 
the  letters  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  book,  as  they  give  a 
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more  searching  insight  into  the  personality  of 
the  man.  This  view  of  Dr.  Orville  Dewey 
will  give  pleasure,  we  have  no  doubt  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  knew  and  loved  him  living  ;  and  it 
will  keep  worthily  alive  the  fame  of  a  great 
preacher,  and  a  good  man. 

The  Goldkn  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs 
AND  Lyricai.  Poems  in  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  Selected  and  Arranged  with  Notes 
by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  With  a  Contin¬ 
uation  Embracing  Selections  from  the  Works 
of  Recent  and  Living  English  Poets.  Edited 
by  John  Foster  Kirk.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  fir*  Co. 

This  anthology  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  language  within  its  limits.  It  was 
6rst  published  in  i860,  and  no  revisions  have 
since  been  made  until  the  present  time.  The 
poetry  treated  ended  with  the  Wordsworthian 
period,  and  the  magnificent  outburst  of  song 
which  has  glorified  our  literature  since  was 
totally  ignored.  Mr.  Kirk  the  editor  of  the 
present  edition  has  undertaken  to  correct  this 
defect.  We  think  that  most  of  our  readers  will 
be  disappointed  in  what  Mr.  Kirk  has  done. 
He  has  chosen  to  confine  his  selections,  repre¬ 
senting  what  may  be  called  the  Victorian  poets, 
to  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Brown¬ 
ing,  Clough,  Dante  Rossetti,  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  Swinburne,  Matthew  Arnold,  Christina 
Rossetti,  and  Landor.  Several  of  these  are 
very  fully  represented,  but  many  other  brilliant 
names  specially  among  the  younger  poets  are 
totally  ignored  as  if  indeed  they  did  not  exist. 
Mr.  Kirk’s  preface  does  not  altogether  justify 
his  omission.  Among  the  younger  poets  of 
our  generation  are  many  whose  genius  is  essen¬ 
tially  lyrical,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
anthology.  But  whatever  the  faults  of  omis¬ 
sion  it  can  be  said  that  those  poems  which 
have  been  admitted  are  marked  by  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  and  is  in  every  way  a  very  neat  exam¬ 
ple  of  book-making. 

Historical  Handbook  of  Italian  Sculpt¬ 
ure.  By  Charles  C.  Perkins.  Correspond¬ 
ing  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  Author 
of  “  Tuscan  Sculptors,"  "  Italian  Sculp¬ 
tors.”  etc.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  CoarUt 
Scributr's  Sons. 

If  Greek  sculpture  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  was  the  highest  reach  in  plastic  art,  so 
was  the  tenth  century  after  Christ  the  lowest. 
The  Byzantine  school  of  sculpture  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Decadence  of  the  Greek,  and  all 
forms  of  an  were  regulated  by  strictly  conven¬ 
tional  lules  which  utterly  crushed  genius  under 
the  weight  of  a  most  cumbersome  and  artificial 
pedantry.  To  this  succeeded  Medievalism 
which  valued  all  art  as  merely  a  means  of  con¬ 


veying  religious  instruction  through  symbolical 
or  direct  representation.  So  sculpture  in  Italy 
dragged  out  a  feeble  existence  until  after  the 
year  1000  when  the  end  of  the  world  was  con¬ 
fidently  expected  to  take  place.  When  this 
dread  passed  away,  and  the  activities  of  life 
got  once  again  a  keen  hold  on  the  senses  of 
men,  art  at  once  claimed  attention  and  found 
expression  among  other  forms  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  building  of  churches.  As  sculpture 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  fa9ades,  friezes, 
and  portals,  improvement  in  the  decorative  use 
of  the  chisel  quickly  asserted  itself. 

The  genuine  revival  uf  sculpture  as  an  art 
expressing  the  free  and  untrammelled  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  age  began,  however,  with  Nicholas 
Pisano  of'  Pisa  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  His  powerful  genius  fused 
and  unified  the  struggling  attempts  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  inspired  the  result  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vitality  which  put  a  new  life  into  the 
sculptor's  work  and  theories.  While  his  labor 
was,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  decorative  character 
and  confined  itself  to  ecclesiastical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  forms,  its  spirit  was  fresh  and  prophet¬ 
ic.  His  greatest  work  was  the  pulpit  for  the 
Baptistery,  at  Pisa.  Here  really  begins  true 
Italian  sculpture.  His  scholars  and  those  of 
Andrea  Pisano  another  great  sculptor  filled 
Italy  with  works  of  genius  and  wrought  great 
activity  in  the  whole  working  of  plastic  art. 
But  sculpture  did  not  reach  its  great  and  free 
development  till  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
when  those  mighty  masters  Ghiberti,  Brunel¬ 
leschi,  and  Donatello  came  to  the  fore.  The 
passionate  Greek  inspiration,  which  loved 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  then  breathed  its  life 
through  all  forms  of  art,  and  Italy  was  a  veri¬ 
table  hot-bed  of  art  products  in  every  form. 
Mr.  Perkins  in  this  book  has  given  us  an  ad¬ 
mirable  digest  of  the  movement  in  Italian 
plastic  art  from  Pisano  to  Ghiberti  ;  from 
Ghiberti  to  Michelangelo  ;  from  Michelangelo 
to  Cellini.  His  study  of  the  influences,  which 
thus  worked  out  the  wonderful  flowering  of 
Italian  plastic  art.  is  very  thorough  ;  and  his 
sketches  of  the  great  men  who  made  such  a 
brilliant  chain  of  gifted  sculptors  sufliciently  full 
of  detail  without  being  wearisome.  There  is 
a  nice  sense  of  historical  perspective  in  the 
book,  and  parts  are  duly  related  to  each  other 
so  as  to  make  a  symmetrical  statement  of  the 
subject.  The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated, 
and  there  is  a  complete  index  of  towns  and 
artists’  names. 

Fair  Words  about  Fair  Woman.  Gathered 
from  the  Poets  by  O.  B.  Bunce.  New 
York  .  Z>.  AppUlon  fir*  Co. 

This  novel  and  delightful  anthology  ought  to 
attract  attention  even  at  a  time  when  antholo¬ 
gies  collected  and  classified  on  every  possible 
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theory  are  so  common.  The  unique  title  in¬ 
stantly  suggests  the  purpose  of  the  book,  a 
glorification  of  the  beauty,  the  virtue,  and  the 
fascinations  of  woman  as  found  in  the  poets. 
The  book  is  divided  into  seven  evenings,  the 
plan  of  the  book  finding  form  under  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  little  club  who  gather  together  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  bring  each  one,  to  the  common 
stock  contributions  from  the  world's  poesy. 
The  first  evening  includes  those  poems  which 
notably  exalt  the  sex  and  present  noble  pictures 
of  maidenhood  and  womanhood  ;  the  second 
evening  includes  a  great  number  of  poems  from 
the  old  English  singers  from  Spencer  to  Waller, 
poems  of  admiration  which  relate  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  particular  women  ;  the  third  evening 
unfolds  the  gorgeous  gallery  of  feminine  por¬ 
traits,  painted  by  that  greatest  modern  master 
of  his  art,  Alfred  Tennyson  ;  the  fourth  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  selections  from  Moore,  Burns, 
and  other  Scotch  and  Irish  poets  ;  the  fifth 
evening  gathers  together  extracts  from  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
other  foreign  bards,  who  have  written  in  the 
glory  of  the  female  sex  ;  the  sixth  evening 
offers  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  poems 
ranging  from  Swift  to  the  poets  of  our  own 
day  ;  the  seventh  evening  considers  woman 
as  the  angel  of  home  and  the  domestic  circle  ; 
and  in  the  eighth  woman  appears  as  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  romantic  story.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  plan  of  this  collection  is  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  and  attractive  one,  and  certainly  the  editor 
has  carried  out  the  plan  with  remarkable  taste 
and  good  judgment.  We  cannot  fancy  a  more 
dainty  and  attractive  gift-book  from  man  to 
woman.  Each  evening  has  a  vignette  illus¬ 
tration  drawn  by  Will  H.  Low  symbolically 
expressing  the  plan  of  the  chapter.  The  book 
is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  truly  dainty  work,  veritably  ful¬ 
filling  the  motto  on  the  title-page :  “A 
Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,  gar¬ 
nished  and  decked  with  divers  dayntie  devices, 
right  delicate  and  delightfull,  to  recreate  eche 
modest  mind  wit  hall." 

The  Organs  of  Speech.  By  G.  H.  Von 
Meyer,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zurich.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <Sr* 
Co. 

This  new  volume  in  the  "  International 
Scientific”  series  worthily  sustains  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  predecessors.  The  object  is  to  give 
an  adequate  scientific  explanation  of  the  organs 
of  speech  and  their  application  in  the  formation 
of  articluate  sounds  with  reference  to  philol. 
ogy.  Nowhere  in  the  physiology  and  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  human  system  can  be  found  a 
more  beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
than  here,  nowhere  a  more  perfect  adjustment 


of  delicate  and  sensitive  machinery.  Professor 
Meyer  takes  the  ground  that  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  character  and  combination  of  the 
organs  of  speech  is  necessary  to  the  philolo¬ 
gist,  and  that  a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  transformation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  speech  into  the  formation  of  dialects 
or  derivative  languages  can  be  obtained  from 
a  study  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  articulate  sound.  The  author’s  method 
in  thus  making  the  physiology  of  the  voice  the 
key  to  philological  differences  in  language  is 
that  he  has  started  from  the  structure  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  given  a  sketch  of  all 
possible  articulate  sounds.  He  claims  to  have 
constructed  a  system  in  which  are  not  only  all 
known  articulate  sounds,  but  all  those  which 
in  possible  future  evolution  of  language  may 
come  to  exist.  Dr.  Meyer  has  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  trace  the  relations  and  capacity  for  com¬ 
bination  of  the  various  articulate  sounds.  So, 
toe,  the  leading  characteristics  in  the  manner 
of  the  employment  of  the  organs  of  speech 
have  been  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which 
words  in  an  original  language  have  changed 
in  the  period  of  transition,  as  for  example  in 
the  changes  of  words  of  the  old  Latin  stock 
into  the  corresponding  ones  in  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  It  will  be  seen  that  Professor 
Meyer’s  book  is  less  designed,  then,  to  en¬ 
lighten  a  mere  physiological  curiosity,  than  to 
meet  the  needs  of  philologists,  musicians,  and 
of  educated  people  generally.  The  first  chaj)- 
ter  treats  of  the  formation  of  the  organ  of 
speech  ;  the  second  discusses  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  organ  of  speech  and  the  formation 
cf  sound  ;  and  the  third  chapter  is  taken  up 
entirely  with  the  formation  of  articulate 
sounds.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  forty-one 
woodcuts,  and  has  the  pretty  red  cloth  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Laura  ;  An  American  Giri..  By  Elizabeth 

E.  Evans.  Philadelphia  :  f.  B.  Lippincott 

«&*  Co. 

This  story  of  American  life  is  of  a  very  mild 
and  innocuous  character  and  has  to  do  with  the 
summer  experiences  of  a  party  of  visitors  to 
Castine,  Me.,  which  is  the  jumping-off  place, 
we  believe,  of  ”'Way  Down  East.”  The  flir¬ 
tations,  love-making,  and  adventures  generally 
of  the  heroines  of  the  story  are  of  the  must  sim¬ 
ple  and  prosaic  sort,  and  the  conversation  is 
after  the  same  pattern.  The  object  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  the  delineation  of  a  sweet, 
wholesome,  simple-hearted  American  girl,  who 
while  thoroughly  national  and  not  in  the  least 
guided  by  foreign  traditions  or  convention  (we 
are  given  to  understand  that  she  has  travelled 
abroad)  is  full  of  the  truest  womanliness. 
This  purpose  is  well  enough,  but  we  regret  that 
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the  author  should  have  set  her  picture  a^tainst 
a  background  so  dull,  stupid,  and  absolutely 
uninteresting.  The  events  of  the  book  touch 
none  but  the  most  placid  surface  feelings,  and 
there  is  no  issue  of  life  suggested  which  in  the 
least  stirs  the  imagination  or  sympathies.  The 
story  is  left  even  without  a  deHoH/ment.  The 
hero  disappears  after  we  have  been  prepared 
for  some  downright  love-making  with  a  simple 
good-by,  and  so  there’s  an  end  on’t.  We 
fancy,  however,  that  our  heroine,  the  American 
girl,  doesn’t  cry  her  eyes  out  for  it,  as  the  re¬ 
creant  one  is  a  milk-and-water  sort  of  a  fellow 
at  the  best.  The  book  is  one  which  will  pass 
well  enough,  however,  with  the  endless  grist 
of  fiction  turned  out  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  age. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Professor  Duntzer’s latest  work,  “A  Life 
of  Goethe,”  may  be  fitly  described  as  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  Goethe's  life.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  it  a  model  of  accuracy.  No  labor  has 
seemed  too  great  which  could  add  one  iota  to 
our  knowledge,  or  undeceive  us  in  what  we 
wrongly  knew.  If  the  Professor’s  aim  was 
merely  to  write  a  useful  book  of  reference,  he 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  successfully 
accomplished  his  task.  He  has  g^ven  us  facts 
in  abundance,  but  has  not  attempted  to  attach 
to  each  its  due  importance  ;  consequently  the 
book  lacks  proportion.  The  pettiest  details 
are  there  side  by  side  with  the  most  important 
events  of  the  poet’s  life. 

Time  has  not  been  permitted  to  change  the 
old  Leather  Bottle  Inn  at  Cobham,  Kent,  nor 
its  parlor,  so  minutely  described  in  the  ”  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,”  wherein  Mr.  Tupman  on  a 
memorable  occasion  was  discovered.  Within 
and  without  the  quaint  inn  remains  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  land¬ 
lord  and  landlady  proud  of  its  associations. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  has  apparently  an  end¬ 
less  capacity  for  composition,  is  now  living  in 
Venice.  She  is  about  to  bring  out  a  work  on 
that  city,  in  addition  to  her  promised  novel  of 
“  Hester.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  well  Mrs.  Oliphant  could  write  if  restrict¬ 
ed  to  one  book  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  British  people  seem  to  take  a  sentimental 
interest  at  least  in  the  miseries  of  their  poor. 
No  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
G.  R.  Sims’s  book,  “  How  the  Poor  Live,” 
were  ordered  by  the  trade  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  notified  his  family  of  his  election 
to  the  honorable  position  of  Director  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  as  succes¬ 


sor  to  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin.  Dr.  Waldstein 
had  six  competitors  for  the  position.  This  is 
a  new  and  striking  success  in  an  extraordina¬ 
rily  successful,  and  still  very  brief,  career  ;  for 
Dr.  Waldstein  is  now  only  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  the  City  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1856.  He  is  already  a 
Reader  (lecturer)  on  Greek  Art  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  has  been  engaged  in  es¬ 
tablishing  there  a  new  archseological  school. 
H  is  father  is  the  well-known  optician  in  Union 
Square,  and  a  brother.  Dr.  Louis  Waldstein, 
has  lately  begun  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  city,  after  the  completion  of  his  European 
studies.  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  will  visit  this 
country  this  month,  but  will  probably  not  re¬ 
main  more  than  four  weeks.  He  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

M.  Alphonse  DaudetIs  at  work  upon  a  new 
novel,  which  is  to  be  published  simultaneously 
in  French  and  German  at  Paris  and  Dresden 
about  the  end  of  February.  Heinrich  Minden, 
the  Dresden  publisher,  has  made  public  achar- 
acteristic  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  novelist.  ”  If  it  be  practicable,”  writes 
M.  Daudet.  ”  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  kindness 
to  myself  if  you  can  confide  the  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  my  new  work  to  the  poor  lady  who 
served  me  as  the  model  for  *  Madame  Ebsen  ' 
in  L' Eva ngf lisle.  The  old  lady  has  now  be¬ 
come  quite  deaf.  She  is  consequently  incapa¬ 
ble  of  giving  the  German  lessons  by  which  she 
lived,  and  there  is  every  fear  that  she  may  fall 
into  the  most  wretched  poverty.  She  is  a  Ger¬ 
man,  moreover,  and  is  well  educated.” 

The  English  translation  of  John  Bull  el  son 
lie,  in  which  the  weaknesses  and ’greatnesses, 
peculiarities  and  prejudices,  virtues  and  vices, 
of  John  Bull  are  good-humoredly  hit  off,  and 
described  as  seen  through  French  spectacles, 
is  definitely  announced  for  publication  from 
Y*  Leadenhalle  Presse  early  in  December.  Of 
the  original  French  text  some  thirty  iJitions 
fortes  have  been  disposed  of  within  a  period  of 
two  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  an  edition  every 
other  day  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  French 
publisher  has  already  paid  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  the  fortunate  author  who  writes 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Max  O’Rell.  The 
English  translation  will  be  published  at  half-a- 
crown  ;  and  we  learn  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  edition,  consisting  of  5000  copies,  is 
already  bespoken. 

In  reply  to  Anthony  Trollope’s  statement  in 
his  Autobiography  that  he  never  received  any 
money  for  the  sale  of  his  books  in  America,  and 
that  in  his  belief  his  publishers  were  not  paid 
five  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  such  sale,  the 
New  York  C’nVtV  affirms  that  Messrs.  Appleton 
paid  Trollope’s  publisher  300  for  the  use  of 
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“  Ralph  the  Heir”  as  a  serial,  and  that  Messrs. 
Harper  paid  altogether  £3000  to  him  and  bis 
publishers. 

The  Russian  Government  has  decided  to  trans* 
fer  the  archives  now  preserved  at  Siedlce,  Ra- 
dom,  Kielce,  Lublin,  and  some  other  towns  to 
Warsaw,  where  they  are  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Polish  State  Papers.  This  step  seems  to  be 
a  continuation  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  policy 
begun  in  1880  by  the  removel  of  the  Plotsk  and 
Petrikof  records  to  the  capital  of  the  province. 
The  measure,  it  is  stated,  is  undertaken  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  arrangement  and  description  of 
the  documents  and  render  them  more  accessible. 
How  far  this  last  purpose  may  be  realized  is  per¬ 
haps  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  will  contain  a  vast  and  but  little  explored 
mass  of  materials  for  the  history  of  Poland. 

The  sumptuous  work  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  commemorate  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  is  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  to  con¬ 
tain  about  forty  plates,  from  the  designs  of  the 
Academician  M.  Zichy,  which  depict  the  most 
striking  scenes  during  the  ceremonies  and  fes¬ 
tivities  at  Moscow,  and  in  which  numerous 
portraits  will  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Furnivau.,  as  director  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  has  received  an  amusing 
offer  from  New  South  Wales.  A  gentleman 
there  has,  after  seven  years’  search,  discovered 
not  only  the  well-known  historical  character 
who  wrote  all  Shakespeare's  plays  and  poems, 
but  the  very  month  and  spot  in  which  eleven  of 
the  plays  were  written,  and  the  probable  dale 
and  locality  in  which  the  rest  were  composed, 
the  author's  object  in  writing  them,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  characters  and  events  meant  by  the 
dramatic  ones  ;  further,  that  one  character  was 
interpolated,  and  one  entire  play  was  written 
by  the  author  after  Shakespeare's  death.  This 
antipodean  disco veier  can  also  now  date  and 
explain  all  the  Sonnets  except  four  (123,  124, 
144,  146),  and  those  ”  will  be  explained  on  a 
future  occasion.”  He  knows  who  ‘‘  Mr.  \W. 
H.,”  the  begetter  of  the  Sonnets,  was,  and  all 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ; 
and  he  can  show  that  our  royal  family  is 
descended  from  Perdita.  So  certain  is  the 
researcher  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries  that 
he  offers  to  come  at  once  to  London  and  un¬ 
fold  his  secrets  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  if  only  they  will  guarantee 
him  the  payment  of  ^^30,000  in  case  he  can 
convince  the  majority  of  them  of  the  truth  of 
his  discoveries.  A  letter  from  the  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales  attests  the  high  standing 
and  sanity  of  the  discoverer. 

”  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Harwood  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Saturday  Review,"  says  one 


of  the  English  literary  weeklies,  “  marks  the 
close  of  a  long  and  honorable  journalistic 
career.  .  One  of  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chroniele  under  Mr.  Douglas  Cook's  editorship, 
Mr.  Harwood  followed  his  chief  when  he 
started  the  Saturday  Review,  being  sub-editor 
of  the  new  journal  from  its  commencement. 
On  Cook’s  death,  in  1868,  he  succeeded  to  the 
editorship  of  the  paper,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  his 
task.  He  proved  one  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  courteous  of  editors,  and  every  one  who 
has  known  him  will  regret  that  advancing  years 
have  led  him  to  withdraw  from  active  life.” 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Origin  of  the  Cholera  in  Egypt. — 
A  Belgian  contemporary,  the  Opinion,  men¬ 
tions  the  following  additional  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  contention,  first,  that  the  cholera 
had  not  been  imported  from  India  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  theory  of  quarantine  is  faulty 
and  antiquated.  According  to  Dr.  Dutrieux 
Bey,  who,  as  Belgian  delegate  on  the  Sanitary 
and  Quarantine  Commission  of  Alexandria,  and 
intrusted  with  an  official  mission  into  the 
cholera  district,  had  special  opportunities  for 
investigating  the  matter,  the  cholera  can  be 
traced  in  its  worst  forms  to  various  points  of 
the  Delta  previous  to  the  month  of  April,  which 
would  conclusively  prove  its  endemic  nature. 
Thus  he  mentions  that  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  deaths  took  place  at  Mel-el-Goura.  south¬ 
east  of  Mansourah,  in  the  month  of  February, 
but  that  the  Sheikh  concealed  the  fact,  and  fal¬ 
sified  the  register  of  deaths  for  fear  of  a  mill, 
tary  cordon.  Again  he  traced  the  cholera  to 
Mehallet  as  far  back  as  April  4th,  while  it 
made  it  appearance  at  Damietta  on  April  27th. 
He  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 
April  until  the  end  of  June,  when  a  quarantine 
was  established,  Damietta  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  neighboring  ports  of 
Syria  and  Greece  without  a  single  case  of 
cholera  having  come  to  notice  at  any  of  them. 
This  invalidates  singularly  the  theory  adopted 
with  regard  to  quarantine  by  the  Mediterranean 
Powers,  and  the  logical  result  of  similar  inves¬ 
tigations  will  be  the  total  abolition  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  against  which  the  highest  medical  authori¬ 
ties  in  most  countries  have  long  been  agitat¬ 
ing.  Already  at  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  at  Vienna,  in  July,  1874,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
and  Denmark,  gave  opinions  favorable  to  the 
abolition  of  quarantine  and  to  a  substitution  of 
the  English  mode  of  ”  revision”  but  to  no  avail  ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
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the  Belgian  Government  are  at  present  consid¬ 
ering  the  advisability  of  adopting  at  Antwerp 
the  rules  applied  in  British  pons  with  regard 
to  the  cholera. 

Soothsaying  IN  India. — The  Commissioner 
of  Police  of  Madras  has  received  the  following 
curious  native  petition,  which  was  numerously 
signed  :  “  Respected  Sir — We,  the  under¬ 
signed  inhabitants  of  Xumgumbakum,  beg  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  existence  of  what  wc 
sorely  feci  an  unmitigated  public  nuisance,  and 
pray  for  its  immediate  removal.  Amid  a  thick, 
dark,  shady  grove,  only  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  Agra  harem,  and  not  half  a  fur¬ 
long  from  the  public  road  there  is  a  Kali  tem¬ 
ple,  which,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  situa¬ 
tion,  has  been  marked  out  as  an  advantageous 
place  of  soothsaying  and  exorcism.  Here  once 
a  week  (and  now  twice  or  thrice,  as  he  chooses) 
a  soothsayer  manages  to  gather  about  him  a 
number  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  various 
castes  by  his  powers,  of  which  we  need  hardly 
say  anything,  of  soothsaying,  casting  out 
devils,  etc.  Not  to  speak  of  the  superstitious 
practices  that  take  place,  we  feel  such  meetings 
grossly  reprehensible,  and  extremely  objection¬ 
able  on  the  following  grounds,  which,  however, 
are  but  a  few  among  many  :  That  the  place 
abounding  as  it  does  with  snake-holes,  is  a  very 
dangerous  one  for  people  to  resort  to  in  the 
night,  the  usual  time  when  he  begins  his  busi¬ 
ness  being  ii  or  I3  p.m.  ;  that  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  resort  of  wicked  persons  with  necessarily 
bad  designs  ;  that  it  being  the  dead  of  the  night 
when  the  slance  commences  (and  it  continues 
the  whole  night  and  some  hours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing),  his  dread  howling  sand  jarring  drums  dis¬ 
turb  our  night's  sleep  and  startle  young  children 
in  bed ;  add  to  these  the  general  behavior  on 
the  occasion,  which  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
public  sentiment  of  refinement  and  morals. 
On  these  grounds  we  petitioned  the  Com¬ 
missioner  last  year,  and,  on  inspection  by  the 
inspector,  he  was  pleased  to  order  that  the 
soothsaying  should  stop  at  to  p.m.,  which 
order,  however,  we  grieve  to  say,  came  to  be 
relaxed  as  soon  as  it  was  passed.  We  beg 
further  to  state  that  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  reading-room  premises  for  concerting 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  soothsaying  and 
exorcism  nuisance,  and  that  this  petition  is 
only  the  outcome  of  a  resolution  adopted  there¬ 
in.  P.  S. — An  insunce  omitted  in  the  body 
of  the  petition  we  beg  to  mention  here — the  ill. 
treatment  of  an  adult  girl  of  about  twenty 
years.  This  girl,  it  was  given  out,  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  devil.  She  was  cured,  but  a  period 
of  strict  regimen  must  be  allowed  to  make  sure 
of  the  effectual  cure  ;  eight  days  of  severe  con. 
hnemeni  in  an  entirely  isolated  room,  alone 
and  unaccompanied,  three  times  bath,  nine 


vessels  of  water  each  time  during  which  she 
was  to  come  round  the  temple  with  a  vessel 
each  time,  perfect  waking  all  day  ;  a  regimen 
extremely  impossible  and  very  irrational.  The 
girl  observed  all,  but  whenever  she  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  sleep  she  indulged  a  little  in  a  talk 
with  her  neighbor.  On  the  Friday  night,  which 
was  the  last  day  of  the  term,  a  woman  who 
had  also  come  to  the  temple  and  who  is  sup¬ 
posed,  sometimes  permitted,  to  act  for  the 
soothsayer,  suddenly  pulled  this  almost  ema¬ 
ciated  girl  by  the  hair  and  shaking  her  violent¬ 
ly  (the  locks  of  her  hair  still  firmly  grasped  by 
the  other’s  arm),  screamed  that  the  devil  had  not 
left  the  girl,  and  pretending  to  torture  the  devil 
inflicted  excruciating  pain  upon  the  girl.  Thus 
the  devil  was  chastised  out  of  the  girl.  In  a 
few  hours  more,  Madurai  Viram  came  boldly 
forth,  and  the  girl  was  summoned  before  the 
soothsayer,  now  his  Awful  Majesty.  *  What  1 
your  father  spends  so  much  money  for  you  ; 
your  mother  exerts  and  almost  exhausts  her 
energy  in  drawing  water  for  you  from  the  well  ; 

I  took  so  much  trouble  to  cast  the  devil  out 
from  you,  and,  silly  girl,  you  don't  think  of  all 
this,  but  thoughtlessly  wander  about  and  chat 
away  with  your  neighbor?  The  girl  appealed 
piteously  to  the  man  (not  the  man  surely) ; 

‘  Keep  away  my  sleep  that  is  so  heavy  on  my 
eyelids,  and  I  will  not  do  it.'  ‘So  audacious 
to  talk  to  me  I  Hold  out  your  hand  will  you  ?' 
The  girl  shrank  bark,  but  the  man  pulled  her 
by  the  hair  by  a  cane  with  an  angle  at  the  end 
and  he  was  assisted  by  the  push  of  the  mother 
from  the  back,  and  using  all  words  which  no 
ear  can  hear  and  no  tongue  can  utter, 
thrashed  her  most  mercilessly  till  her  limbs  be¬ 
came  black.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  too 
well  known  to  require  labor  of  proof.  It  being 
so  important,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  not  dis¬ 
dain  for  it  the  notice  which  it  deserves  from 
your  hands." 

Acting  in  Earnest.— It  is  well  known  that 
during  those  hours  which  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  devoted  to  literary  labor,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  did  he  throw  himself  into  the  different 
characters  of  his  works,  that  for  the  time  being 
he  thought,  plotted,  spoke,  and  acted  only  in 
their  respective  persons,  forgetting  altogether 
that  he  was  either  a  novelist  or  Charles  Dickens, 
or  indeed  any  other  than  that  particular  individ¬ 
ual  whose  portrait  had  so  long  by  mental  in¬ 
tercourse  become  indelibly  implanted  on  his 
mind.  To  the  habitual  practice  of  this  trait, 
therefore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  be  attributed  ;  for  it  must  always  be 
maintained  that  in  the  truthful  delineation  of 
character — and  each  individual  character  em¬ 
bodies  a  variety  of  the  human  passions— all  the 
genius  of  an  exceptionally  qualified  novelist  or 
dramatist  is  to  be  traced  ;  and  he  who  can  so 
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completely  identify  himself  with  the  creations 
of  his  imagination  as  to  sink  in  them  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  personality,  must  needs 
present  a  chain  of  characterization,  as  natural 
as  it  will  be  imposing  and  attractive.  And  if 
this  be  true  of  an  author,  with  how  much 
greater  force  must  it  nut  apply  to  an  actor,  who 
becomes  at  once  the  instrument  or  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  dramatist,  and  whose  business  it 
is  to  represent  faithfully  all  those  emotions 
which  have  been  allotted  to  the  character  that 
he  im(>ersonates  ?  It  is  therefore  not  only 
necessary  that  the  histrio  act  his  part  with  all 
due  intelligence,  and  with  every  attention  to 
details  in  the  matter  of  costume  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories  ;  but  he  must  actually  fttl  the  charac¬ 
ter — to  lose  himself  so  completely  that,  for  the 
time  present,  he  become  in  turn  Othello,  Mac¬ 
beth,  Romeo,  or  any  other  of  those  person¬ 
ages  which  his  art  calls  upon  him  to  assume. 
A  characteristic  anecdote,  ably  illustrating  this 
fact,  has  lately  been  reported — on  the  authority 
of  M.  Jules  Clarelie — touching  upon  Salvini's 
conception  of  Othello.  It  appears  that  one 
evening  the  great  tragedian  was  sorely  pressed 
by  a  party  of  friends  to  give  them  as  a  recita¬ 
tion  the  last  monologue  of  Othello.  At  length 
he  consented,  and  after  a  few  moments  rose, 
and  began  in  that  fine  resonant  voice  with 
which  few  members  of  his  profession  have  been 
so  gifted.  But  suddenly,  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  line,  he  paused,  then,  with  a  gesture  signifi¬ 
cant  of  disappointment,  exclaimed  :  “  No  ;  it 
is  impossible  !  I  am  not  in  the  situation.  I 
am  not  prepared  for  this  supreme  anguish.  In 
order  to  render  the  frantic  despair  of  Othello, 

I  need  to  have  passed  through  all  his  toitures. 

I  need  to  have  pl.iyed  the  whole  part.  But  to 
enter  thus  the  soul  of  a  character  without  hav¬ 
ing  gradually  penetrated  into  it— I  cannot  ;  it 
is  impossible  !"  Salvini  is  moved  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  his  part  ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
he  steps  on  the  stage,  he  is  no  longer  Salvini, 
but  Othello,  Lear,  or  any  other  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  masterpieces.  It  is  jocularly  said  in 
Italy,  that  Salvini  always  carries  in  his  pocket 
a  free  pardon,  signed  by  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in 
case  when  he  plays  Othello,  of  his  smothering 
Desdemoiia  in  downright  earnest.  Another 
impassioned  actor  of  the  very  highest  class 
was  the  late  Mr.  Macready.  *'  I  have  often 
watched  him,”  writes  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  “  from  the  flies  before  he  went  on,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  wing,  apparently  lashing  himself 
into  the  proper  frame  of  excitement  needed 
for  the  particular  part  which  he  was  playing, 
and  muttering  meanwhile  in  a  seemingly  in¬ 
coherent  manner  to  himself.  But  I  have  been 
assured  that  these  utterances  were  by  no 
means  incoherent,  and  that  thoroughly  identi¬ 


fying  himself  with  the  part,  he  unfeignedly  be¬ 
lieved  himself,  for  the  nonce  to  be  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  or  what  not  ;  and  would  hold  the 
most  passionate  discourse  with  himself,  touch¬ 
ing  the  guilt  of  Claudius,  the  gray  hairs  of 
Duncan,  and  the  potency,  gravity,  and  rever¬ 
ence  of  the  Signory  of  Venice,  his  very  noble 
and  approved  good  masters.”  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  immediately  after  the  curtain  had  been 
rung  up  on  the  first  act  of  Ma<beih,  an  unlucky 
actor  in  the  company  chanced  to  stumble  upon 
the  tragedian  during  his  passionate  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
Macready  quite  unwittingly,  dealt  him  a  blow 
on  the  hand  with  such  force  that  the  blood 
flowed  forth  ;  and  as  at  that  instant  the  victim 
was  to  make  his  entrance  on  the  scene,  he  im¬ 
personated  the  “bleeding  soldier”  only  loo 
naturally,  and  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
other  actors.  Talma,  also,  was  so  realistic  an 
actor,  that,  in  order  to  work  up  his  grand  bursts 
of  passion,  he  would  seize  upon  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  super  whom  he  came  upon  behind  the 
scenes,  and  shake  him  until  he  himself  had  be¬ 
come  breathless,  and  the  man  frightened  be¬ 
yond  all  control  at  his  assumed  violence. 
Nevertheless,  the  peculiarities  both  of  Mac- 
ready  and  Talma  were  only  in  accordance 
with  that  precedent  furnished  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  though  with  less  disastrous  results.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  y£srp,  the  Roman  actor, 
so  interested  himself  in  the  characters  he  un¬ 
dertook,  that  one  day  when  he  played  Atreus. 
he.  in  that  scene  where  it  falls  to  his  lot  to 
consider  how  he  might  best  destroy  the  tyrant 
Thyestes,  worked  himself  up  into  such  a  pitch 
of  ungovernable  rage  that  he  struck  one  of  the 
minor  performers  with  his  sceptre  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  —  Chambers' s  Journal. 

A  Nkw  Form  of  Dinnf.r. — "Somebody 
ought  to  introduce  into  England,”  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "  a  form  of  entertainment  which  ■ 
has,  we  are  told,  been  for  some  time  in  vogue 
in  Pnr\s— diners  en  iite.  .^t  these  dinners — 
and  the  rule  has  been  sometimes  extended  to 
dances  -all  the  guests  are  bound  to  appear 
with  their  heads  attired  in  some  fancy  costume. 
An  old  gentleman  goes  as  a  Doge  of  Venice  or 
a  Pope,  a  young  lady  as  Marie  Antoinette  or 
an  Incroyable.  The  choice  of  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  is  unlimited,  and  as  the  disguise  is 
of  the  head  alone  the  great  expiense  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fancy  dress  is  avoided,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunity  for  accurate  imitation  of 
antique  types  is  increased  through  the  much 
greater  facility  offered  by  prints  and  paint¬ 
ings  which  so  often  give  only  the  head  and 
bust.  We  commend  the  novelty  to  the  coun¬ 
try  houses.  In  Paris  the  function  is  notified 
to  the  guests  by  the  addition  of  the  words  *  en 
tete'  to  the  card  of  invitation.” 
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A  Sculptor’s  Studio. — It  is  large— thirty- 
five  feet  in  length — and  the  sloping  roof  is  high  ; 
but  being  somewhat  full,  it  scarcely  gives  the 
idea  of  its  size.  Here,  too,  the  walls  are  tinted 
the  same  Pompeian  red.  But  the  principal 
first  impression  is  that  here  the  workshop  ele¬ 
ment  has  been  minimized  until  it  may  be  said 
to  be  eliminated.  Mr.  Thornycroft  says  that 
he  does  not  like  the  room  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  is  spent  to  be  comfortless.  Cer¬ 
tainly  few  sculptors'  studios  are  so  pretty,  so 
cosey.  There  is  no  dirt,  no  untidiness,  no 
parade  of  the  utensils  of  his  craft.  The  very 
water-pot  that  holds  the  brush  with  which,  as 
with  a  holy-water  asperge,  the  sculptor  must 
sprinkle  his  clay  in  order  to  keep  it  moist,  is 
inclosed  in  a  brass  pot  of  quaint  design,  being 
in  fact  a  Breton  milk-pail.  It  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  rug  beside  the  modelling  stand,  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  clay  sketch  of  a  monument 
to  a  dead  father  and  son  to  be  erected  in  Liver¬ 
pool  for  the  widowed  mother.  Culture,  true 
culture,  not  its  tea-cup  semblance,  pervades 
the  very  air  of  the  room.  For  while  paintings, 
sketches,  photographs  line  the  walls,  a  piano 
occupies  the  place  of  honor,  and  a  violoncello 
rests  against  the  jamb.  Then  there  is  a  book¬ 
case,  and  books  are  carelessly  strewn  around 
--sure  tokens  that  they  are  kept  to  Ibe  read, 
not  merely  looked  at.  And  examining  them 
we  shall  see  that  poetry,  and  poetry  of  the  best 
and  highest  kind,  predominates.  Upon  the 
floor  is  spread  a  matting,  with  here  and  there 
an  Oriental  rug,  forming  patches  of  pleasant 
color  :  another  notable  feature  in  Mr.  Thorny¬ 
croft,  and  rare  in  a  sculptor,  being  his  fine  eye 
for  color.  The  quaint  fireplace,  designed  by 
the  artist,  incloses  a  hearth  with  Early  English 
dogs.  And,  as  is  fitting,  and  as  it  has  been 
since  all  ages,  that  the  hearthstone  be  the 
guardian  of  whatever  is  sacred  to  the  house¬ 
owner,  so  here  Mr.  Thornycroft  has  accumu¬ 
lated  his  Penates.  On  each  side  the  lintel  hang 
photographs  of  portions  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
which  Mr.  Thornycroft  recognizes  as  his  chief 
masters  in  his  art ;  while  over  the  centre  is  a 
cast  of  one  of  the  tigers  in  Professor  Halnnel’s 
“  Bacchic  Procession,”  so  unfortunately  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  Dresden 
Theatre.  Over  the  fireplace  itself,  beside  two 
Doulton  vases,  are  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  favorite 
antiques,  which  he  places  here,  as  he  expresses 
it,  to  keep  his  eyes  fresh,  and  which  enables 
him,  when  he  lifts  them  from  his  work,  “  to 
see  how  bad  it  is”  as  contrasted  with  these 
masterpieces.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  the  highest,  purest  type  of  Greek  art, 
that  Mr.  Thornycroft  loves  best ;  and  it  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  sense,  his  taste,  his  freedom 
from  conventionality,  that  the  specimens  he  had 
chosen  to  be  his  Penates  are  not  those  that  one 
would,  perhaps,  look  to  see  upon  hi*  fireplace. 
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True,  a  large  photograph  of  the  Venus  of  Milo 
surmounts  the  whole  altar,  as  it  may  be  justly 
called  ;  but  then  it  would,  indeed,  be  rank 
heresy  in  any  artist  to  exclude  from  his  work¬ 
room  the  dearest  of  the  antiques.  Beneath  the 
Aphrodite  stands  a  copy  of  the  fine  dignified 
bust  known  as  the  Oxford  Fragment,  probably 
a  Demeter.  And  truly  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Earth  Mother  should  preside  over  the  hearth¬ 
stone  of  one  of  her  healthy  sons.  On  her  one 
hand  is  a  torso  of  the  Cyrenian  Aphrodite,  on 
the  other  the  so-called  "  Hera”  of  Kensington, 
with  her  placid,  archaic,  curiously  thoughful 
beauty.  The  other  busts  and  statuettes  all 
testify  to  the  sculptor's  sympathy  with  early 
Greek  art. — Magazine  of  Art. 

England  and  Egypt.— M.  Gabriel  Charmes, 
in  an  article  on  the  Egyptian  Question 
which  he  contributes  to  the  Journal  des 
D^Uts,  maintains  that,  whether  the  British 
troops  be  withdrawn  or  not,  England  will  none 
the  less  retain  her  influence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Far  more  important,  however,  is 
his  confession  that  France  has  lost  all  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  she  possessed  in  Egypt.  "  Since 
her  occupation  of  the  country  England  has  not 
met  with  a  single  obstacle  that  she  has  found 
it  diflicult  to  surmount.  She  conquered  Egypt 
”  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,”  and  everyone  im¬ 
mediately  bent  to  her  will.  “  It  is  perhaps  as 
well,”  continues  M.  Charmes,  “that  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  here.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  is  right 
that  attention  should  once  more  be  drawn  to 
the  unpardonable  weakness  which  led  us  to 
surrender  to  England  a  country  which  is  the 
key  of  the  seas  and  the  necessary  foundation 
of  every  colonial  empire.  This  was  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  most  fatal  of  the  political  blunders 
committed  in  our  foreign  policy  since  our  dis¬ 
asters  in  1870.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  rea¬ 
son,  that  those  who  were  responsible  for  ft  led 
us  to  a  Mediterranean  Sedan.  The  expression 
is  not  too  strong.  All  the  misfortunes  that 
have  befallen  us  since  have  been  the  result  of 
this  grave  error.  Our  rupture  with  England 
and  our  abandonment  of  Egypt  have  left  us 
isolated  in  Europe,  and  have  given  us  through¬ 
out  the  whole  world  such  a  character  for  pusil¬ 
lanimity  that  no  one  has  hesitated  to  brave  us. 
Hence  the  complications  with  which  we  are 
now  contending  in  Tonquin,  Tunis,  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  on  the  Congo.  They  have,  doubtless, 
been  aggravated  by  the  inconsiderate  rashness 
which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
play  in  order  to  clear  ourselves  of  our  reputa¬ 
tion  for  weakness,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
efface.  But  is  not  this  very  temerity  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  those  who  have  rendered  it  possi¬ 
ble  as  a  natural  reaction  against  their  forgetful-, 
ness  of  the  interests  and  greatness  of  France?” 
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This  number  of  the  Eclectic  begins  the 
thirtyninth  volume  of  the  new  series  and  the 
fortieth  year  of  its  publication. 

We  think  there  it  no  periodical  which  has 
during  this  time  given  to  its  readers  such  a 
valuable  and  permanent  collection  of  articles 
as  the  Eclectic. 

The  field  of  light  and  amusing  literature  is 
now  so  ably  filled  that  the  Eclectic  does  not 
intrude  upon  this  ground,  but  claims  to  be  not 
only  instructive,  but  to  represent  whatever  is 
new  or  valuable  in  foreign  periodical  litera* 
ture. 

A  taste  for  sound,  instructive  literature  is 
something  that  will  be  of  value  to  any  man 
during  his  whole  life,  and  such  literature  is 
furnished  in  the  Eclectic. 

The  Eclectic  will  be  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  to  which  we  have  adhered  for  so 
many  years,  and  which  we  believe  meets  the 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  its  readers. 


Childless  Paris. — The  embellishments  of 
Paris  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  city 
well-nigh  childless.  The  tradesman  who  has 
his  shop  on  the  ground  floor  and  his  sleeping 
rooms  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  story  could  not 
keep  children  without  losing  the  services  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  wants  to  help  him  in  his 
business.  If  he  kept  children  his  wife  would 
be  obliged  to  live  upstairs,  so  he  sends  out  his 
babies  to  nurse  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  with 
the  intention  of  letting  them  remain  in  the 
country  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old  ; 
and  the  ouvrier,  who  has  generally  but  one 
garret  room  up  a  doxen  flights  of  stairs,  does 
the  tame  thing.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  born  in 
Paris  die  in  the  baby  farmers’  hands  before  reach¬ 
ing  their  second  year.  All  that  the  Assistance 
Publique  has  tried  to  do  toward  checking  this 
•hocking  waste  of  life  has  been  of  little  avail. 
Forty  critkes  have  been  instituted,  but  they 
meet  the  wants  of  only  a  small  number  of 
mothers.  A  system  for  registering  and  inspect, 
ing  the  homes  of  peasant  women  who  take 
children  to  nurse  has  been  attempted,  but  the 
Astistance  gets  little  help  from  parents  of  the 
working-class  in  contending  against  the  rapac¬ 
ity  of  baby  farmers.  A  nurse  of  whom  no 


questions  are  asked  charges  35  francs  a  month 
for  the  keep  of  a  baby  ;  those  who  are  regis¬ 
tered  and  so  controlled  that  they  can  only 
receive  one  child  demand  50  francs  or  more. 
These  find  their  customers  among  the  kour- 
gtoisie,  but  the  working-classes  cannot  afford  to 
patronise  them. — Londm  Times. 

A  Big  Day’s  Work. — The  elevated  railroads 
of  this  city  carried  more  passengers  on  Mon¬ 
day  than  on  any  single  day  since  the  roads 
have  been  in  operation,  except  one — the  day 
that  the  great  bridge  was  opened.  The  Third 
Avenue  line  carried  188,502  persons,  and  re¬ 
ceived  $15,335  for  fares.  The  Sixth  Avenue 
line  carried  105,408  persons,  and  received 
$8887.ia  The  Ninth  Avenue  line  carried  37,345 
passengers,  and  received  $3009.95,  and  the 
Second  Avenue  line  received  $2137.45  for 
carrying  30,393  persons.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  that  travelled  on  all  the  roads  was 
361,648,  and  the  total  revenues  $29,269.50. 
This  is  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever  received 
for  fares  by  the  elevated  railroads  in  one  day. 
On  Evacuation  Day,  33,200  passengers  were 
carried  on  the  bridge  cars.  The  total  receipts 
from  traffic  on  the  bridge  that  day  were  $2150, 
which  is  the  largest  amount  received  on  any 
single  day  since  the  bridge  was  opened. 

Beehives  in  France. — Some  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  bringing  to  light  the  statistics  of 
beehives  in  France.  They  number  1,971,365  and 
are  valued  at  $4,690,000.  During  the  present 
autumn  5,671,598  pounds  of  wax  and  19,897,- 
384  pounds  of  honey  have  been  taken  from 
them. 

Baltimore  Youth. — Monsignor  Capel  says 
that  in  Baltimore  the  Archbishop  took  him  to 
call  on  a  lady,  who  called  up  her  four  year  old 
boy  and  said,  “  My  son,  speak  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.”  The  urchin  extended  his  hand  in  a 
frank  and  hospitable  way,  and  greeted  him 
with,  ”  Howdy,  Arch?” 

Ancient  Bridge. — Engineers  at  Mayence 
have  met  with  remains  of  the  bridge  erected 
over  the  Rhine  at  that  point  by  Charlemagne 
near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  It  rested 
on  twenty  eight  buttresses,  and  was  destroyed 
by  lightning,  burning  down  to  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  engineers  have  removed  over  fifty 
piles  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet<  in  length. 
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and  the  timbers  are  well  presenred,  though 
nearly  one  thousand  one  hundred  years  old. 

In  fact  the  timber  is  still  fit  for  use  in  build¬ 
ing.  The  same  is  true  of  the  iron  which  was 
riveted  to  the  posts. 

Udolpho  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  that  of  the  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Its 
virtues  have  long  since  asserted  themselves  in 
cases  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable,  and 
the  immense  sales  effected  throughout  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  prove  that  it  has  intrinsic 
merit.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  scientists 
to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  gentle  stimulant 
and  fine  invigorant,  and  careful  analyses  have 
proven  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  adulter¬ 
ating  ingredienu. 

Numbers  of  the  Eclectic  Wanted. — We 
are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  :  February  and  March,  1844 ;  January 
and  December,  1845  :  February,  March.  April, 
June,  July,  and  November,  1846  ;  December, 
1847,  *ud  May,  1848. 

Parties  having  these  numbers  and  wishing  to 
sell  them  can  dispose  of  them  at  a  fair  price  by 
addressing  this  office. 

Evening  by  the  River.— We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
Tkt  Magatifu  ef  Art,  a  beautiful  etching 
of  the  above  title.  It  is  engraved  by  the  well- 
known  artist.  Henry  Farrar,  and  a  copy  of  it 
is  presented  to  each  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
magazine. 

Torcenieff's  Enormous  Brain. — The  brain 
of  Turgenieff  is  said  to  have  weighed  2012 
grammes.  The  average  weight  of  the  human 
brain  is  1390  grammes.  Turgenieff's  is  said 
to  be  the  heaviest  which  has  yet  been  weighed. 
Cuvier’s  brain  is  said  to  have  weighed  1800 
grammes.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  an 
extraordinary  intellect  has  accompanied  a 
heavy  brain,  but  men  whose  mental  supe¬ 
riority  is  undoubted  by  both  friend  and  foe 
had  often  brains  under  the  average  weight. 
The  cast  of  Raphael’s  skull  shows  that  it  was 
smaller  than  the  average  British  skull ;  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mezzofanti’s  head  was  but  of  the  average 
size;  Charles  Dickens’s  head  was  rather  smaller 
than  the  average ;  Lord  Byron’s  head  was 
remarkably  small ;  Charles  Lamb’s  did  not 
come  up  to  the  average  weight ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  at  the  death  of  Gambetta  his  brain 
was  found  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Parisian  ouvrier. 

Old  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — 
Since  our  announcement  in  December  Eclectic 
we  have  disposed  of  most  of  our  surplus  stock 


of  old  volumes,  but  we  still  have  on  hand  a  few 
of  the  years  1849,  ’S^  to  ’52.  which  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  until  they  are  exhausted  at 
prices  given  before.  These  volumes  conuin 
much  valuable  reading  matter  and  early  im¬ 
pressions  of  some  of  our  finest  engravings. 
They  are  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  and 
only  a  little  worn  by  age.  We  will  furnish 
them  by  mail,  or  express  paid,  three  volumes 
each  year,  on  receipt  of  $2  per  year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
E.  D.  Townsend.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  287  pp. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  American  History. 
By  C.  M.  Yonge  and  H.  Hastings  Weld,  D.D. 
Large  i2mo,  cloth.  442  pp.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &•  Co.  Price.  $1.50. 

Fair  Words  about  Fair  Women.  By  O.  B. 
Buncr.  8vo,  cloth,  320  pp.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  Co.  Price.  $3. 

Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  Grace  Green¬ 
wood.  Large  i2mo. 401  pp.  New  York:  f. 
R.  Anderson  &•  H.  S.  Allen.  Price,  $i.5a 
Surveying  and  Levelling.  By  CiiAS.  Davis, 
LL.  D.,  revised  by  J.  H.  J.  H.  Van  Amrinor. 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  Large  8vo,  sheep,  535  pp.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Price,  $2.25. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Wm.  G.  Peck, 
LL.  D.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  596  pp.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  dr*  Co. 

Epitome  of  English  History.  S.  A.  Kum- 
MER,  revised  by  A.  M.  Chandler.  Large 
i6mo,  cloth,  149  pp.  New  York  :  A.  S. 
Barnes  dr*  Co. 

Dream  Life.  By  D.  G.  Mitchell.  Large 
i2mo, cloth, 282  pp.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ners  Sons.  Price,  $1.25. 

Calumet  of  the  Coteau.  By  P.  W.  NoRRiS. 
Large  i2mo,  cloth,  175  pp.  Philadelphia: 
y.  B.  Ijsppincott  <&*  Co.  Price,  |i.5a 

The  City  of  Success.  By  Henry  Abbey. 
Small  Svo.  142  pp.  cloth.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

English  Lyrics.  Large  i6mo,  parchment 
paper,  287  pp.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr 
Co.  Price,  $1.2$. 

Lyrics  and  Satires.  By  Richard  E.  Dav. 
Small,  i6mo,  64  pp.,  cloth.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
John  T.  Roberts.  Price,  75  cents. 

Story  of  My  Heart.  By  Richard  Jrfferies. 
Small  i8mo,  cloth,  144  pp.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.  Price,  75  cents. 
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PATENTS 

KimM  ft  CO.,  of  tb«  Bcmnnc  Amkrican.  con* 
Unna  to  act  aa  Bollcitun  fur  i'ateiita,  Careats,  Tn^a 
Marks.  CopTrlithts,  for  tba  United  Btatcs,  Canada, 
■nyland,  FYanee.  Qarmanr,  ate.  Hand  Book  about 
Paiants  sent  free.  Thlrtr-aeren  rears’  experience. 

Patents  obtained  thmusn  MUNn  ft  CO.arenoUoed 
la  the  BciiNTinc  Amebica.n.  the  laryeat,  beat,  and 
moat  widely  rtroulatad  adeottflo  paper.  $AX>  a  rear. 
Weakly.  EMeodld  encrarlnira  and  Interestlny  In* 
formation.  Speolinen  copy  of  the  (tcientlfle  A  n^r- 
tean  sent  free.  Address  MUNN  ft  CO.,  SciKMTiriO 
Ambbiciaii  Oflioe.  Ml  Broadway,  Mew  Tork. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 


Sand  $1,  $3,  $3,  or 
$5  for  a  retail  box, 
%  express,  of  the 
HBHTCANDIKH 
In  the  world,  pot  np 
in  handsome  boxes. 
All  atrlctly  Pure 
SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS.  Try  It 
•BCe.  Addreu  C.  F.  OURTHER,  Confectioner, 

78  Madison  Streat  Chica^. 


CANDY 


WllLjeiORf'S  j 

Rolling  [ 

VEKETimi  BLIND 

Rolls  from  above  or 
below  as  easily  as  an  ^ 
ordinary  shade,  and  is 
a  protection  aicaintt  i 
thierea  (any  kind  of 
wood),  handsomely  i 
finished. 

,  Wileon’e  “  English" 
Vbmbtian  Blihos, 
to  pull  np  with  cord. 

Wilson's  Rolling 
STEEL  SHUTTERS, 
fire  and  burglar 
proof. 

Send  for  illnatrated 
catalogne. 

J.  a.  WILSON, 
SHraadSWW.xedSt., 
New  Tork. 


It  restores  the  energy  lost  bj  Nervousness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  lassitude  and  Nenrals^  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigne ;  strengthens  a  fail¬ 
ing  memory  ;  and  a^ves  renewed  vigor  in  all  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

It  gieeM  eitcUUy  to  the  intujjHeient  bodily  or  mental  groveth  of  children,  prewntt  fretfulneu,  and 
gieet  quiet,  rett,  and  tleep.  It  gieet  a  beUer  ditpotMon  to  infante  and  children,  ae  it  promotes 
good  health  to  brain  and  body. 

Compoi^  of  the  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Qerm.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  664  t  666  Sixth  Avenue,  New  Tork. 
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THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  AND  W.  J.  YOUMANS. 


The  Popular  Scirncb  Mohthlt  was  established  a  dosen  jears  ajp  to  bring  before  tbe 
general  pablic  the  results  of  scientific  thought  on  many  large  and  important  questions  which 
*  could  find  no  expression  in  the  current  periodicals.  Scientific  inquiry  was  penetrating  many 
new  fields,  extending  important  knowledge,  and  profoundly  afiecting  opinion  upon  numberless 
questions  of  speculative  and  practical  interest.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  magazine  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  has  been  constantly  adhered  to  since,  to  obtain  the  ablest  statements  from  the  meet 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  all  countries  in  their  bearing  upon  the  higher  problems  of 
investigation.  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to 
specialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them,  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  dealt  with 
those  more  general  and  practical  snbjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to 
the  people  at  large. 

That  which  was  at  first  a  dubious  experiment  has  now  become  an  assured  and  permanent 
success.  Our  Monthly  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  scientific  ideas  in  this 
country.  Received  with  favor  at  tbe  outset,  it  has  gone  on  increasing  in  circulation  and  in 
iufiuence,  until  its  power  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  highest  departments  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  its  leadership  is  recognized  in  the  great  work  of  liberalizing  and  educating  the 
popular  mind. 

Making  neither  sensational  appeals  nor  fiaring  announcements,  we  may  now  refer  to  Its 
course  in  the  past  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  discuss  in  the  same  earnest 
and  fearless,  but  always  respectful  manner,  the  various  important  questions  falling  within  its 
scope  that  are  entitled  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  thinking  people.  The  twenty-three 
volumes  now  published  constitute  the  best  library  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge  to  be  found 
in  any  country,  and  each  new  volume  is  certain  to  prove  of  increasing  interest  and  value. 

Science  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement  in  this  age,  private  and  public,  individual, 
social,  professional,  and  industriaL  In  its  irresistible  progress  It  touches  everywhere,  and 
affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  and  modifies  its 
ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 
Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought  in  these  stirring 
times,  when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending,  and  old  errors  are  giving  way,  will  find  that 
they  can  keep  informed  only  by  subscribing  for  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


terms:  $5  PER  ANNUM. 

Vol.  XXIV.  began  with  the  November  number.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 


New  York  :  D.  APPLETON  &  GO..  Publishers.  1.  3.  and  5  Bond  Street. 
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NEW  YORK,  1884. 


Abont  vlity  million  eopk>«  of  Th«  Son  hsTe  gone  out 
of  onr  evtabliRhment  dnrinsr  the  pMt  twelve  months. 

If  yoa  were  to  pante  end  to  end  all  the  columns  of  sll 
Trk  Spms  printed  and  sold  last  year  yon  would  yet  a 
continuous  strip  of  intereatiuK  information,  common- 
senmi,  wisdom,  sound  doctrine,  snd  sane  wit  long 
enough  to  reach  from  Printing  House  Sqnarc  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Copernicus  in  the  moon,  then  back  to  Ib-int- 
ing  House  Square,  and  then  three  quarters  of  the  way 
back  to  the  moon  again. 

But  Thk  Srw  Is  written  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
enrth  ;  this  same  strip  of  intelligence  would  girdle  the 
globe  twenty-seven  or  twenty  eight  times. 

If  every  buyer  of  a  copy  ut  Tun  Sun  during  the  past 
year  had  spent  only  one  hour  over  it,  and  if  his  wife  or 
his  grandfather  had  spent  another  hour,  this  newspaper 
in  18S3  has  affored  the  hiiman'race  thirteen  tbuosand 
years  of  steady  reading,  night  and  day. 

It  is  only  by  little  cnicuiations  like  these  that  yon  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  newspapers,  or  of  its  influence  on  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  actions  of  American  men  and  women. 

Tub  8rN  is,  snd  will  continue  to  be,  a  newepa]>er 
which  tells  the  truth  without  fear  of  consequences, 
which  gets  St  the  facts,  no  matter  how  much  the  process 
costs,  which  presents  the  news  of  all  the  world  without 
waste  of  words  snd  In  the  most  readable  shape,  which 
if  working  with  all  its  heart  for  the  cause  of  honest 
government,  and  which  therefore  believes  that  the  Re- 
piibiican  party  must  go,  and  must  go  in  this  coming 
year  of  onr  Lord  1881. 

If  yon  know  Thu  Suit,  yon  like  It  already,  and  you 
will  read  it  with  accustomed  diligence  and  |>roflt  dur¬ 
ing  what  is  sure  to  be  the  most  interesting  year  in  its 
history.  If  yon  do  not  yet  know  Thb  8r«,  it  is  high 
time  to  get  into  the  sunshine. 

Ternia  to  Illall  Mabaertberw. 

The  several  editions  of  Tub  Spm  are  sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  as  follows : 

DAILY— SO  centa'^a  month,  96  a  year;  with  Sunday 
edition,  97. 

SUNDAY— Eight  pafe*-  This  edition  furnishes  the 
current  news  of  the  wortd.  special  articles  of  excep- 
tiOBsl  interest  to  everyh<idy,  and  literary  reviews  of 
new  books  of  the  highest  merit.  $1  a  year. 
WEEKLY— 9 1  a  year.  Eight  pages  of  the  best  matter 
of  the  daily.issues ;  an  .\griciiltnral  Department 
of  unequalled  value,  specim  market  reports,  and 
literary,  scientific,  and  domestic  inteiligence  make 
Tub  Wkbklt  Si-h  the  newspaper  for  the  farmer's 
boiii-ehold.  To  clubs  of  ten  with  $10.  an  extra  copy 

Address  I.  W.  ENGI.AND.  Publisher, 

•  Thk  Sun.  N.  Y.  City. 


usounaiiiill  cnil’C 
THEBEST.IflLOUn  O 
LICMTIIIIIG  SEWER! 

Two  thoosMd  stlSehea  a  aslawte.  The  ealy 
abselwtely  •rst>«lMa  bewlac  Machlae  la  the 
world.  ■eoSootrloL  WarvwaSed  S  yewro, 
■ead  (hr  Illostralod  Ootaloawe  mod  CIrcalor 
B.  AaooU  Wanted.  THB  WIEBON  bEW. 
■BCniACHllllE  CO..  Ckleaco  or  Mew  'York. 


For  1IS4  Is  SB  Elefsat  Book  ef  IM  rsctf , 
3  Ostsrsd  FUtss  of  FLOWKKH  and 
6b  i  Vtfstnblss,  and  aors  thna  ISOO  lUustrs. 
~  Ueas  of  the  choicest  Flowcn,  Plants  and 
VEGETABLBss  Nud  Dlrectloiis  for 
Oroviug.  It  is  luindfKiDie  euouab  for  tbi 
Center  Table  or  s  Holiday  Presrnr, 
Send  on  your  name  an<i  Pustoflee  address 
with  10  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy, 
post-paid.  ThD  Is  not  a  quarter  of  its  c^ 
Jht  It  is  printed  in  both  English  and  German. 
SC  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  th( 
lOcenU.  TICK'S  BEEPS  AU  THE  B181 
■■i  n  THE  WOBLD.  The  FuwalGl'IBX  wU) 
tell  bow  to  get  snd  grow  them. 

^|L  TirK*K  Illunlrste^l  Mnuthly  MsBaxIne, 
Mg  SZ  Paces,  a  Colored  Piste  in  every  nuraljei 
and  many  fine  Engravings.  Price  |1.S5  q 
year ;  Five  Copies  for  BS.  Specimen  num, 
ben  sent  for  10  ceuts;  3  trial  copies  So  cU. 
a  a  AdJress. 


JAMES  VICK, 

TTwhmtee  N.  V. 

The  CALIGRAPH  or 

Perfect  Vft-itinp  Machine. 

Rapiil  t  durabLe:  AsytomasisR. 

LHHALLOCKW.WinsledDt 
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enitDeoi  Diwlfeal  roeo,  and  a  hill  dedcripcSoo  of  tbo  CfoatBMDt. 
•ddroM  He  He  KABIK,  ▲all.B  M  W.  HUM.  Bow  York. 
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I  bSTS  s  positive  remedy  fortbe  above  disease;  by  its  use 
Ihouasads  of  cssM  ttf  the  worst  kind  sad  of  kmir  staDdlag 
hsre  boeacered  T-idaed,sostroagtsmy faimialWalSeaevL 
that  I  will  send  r<  BOTTLBSrlBB,tacather  trith  aTAU 
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I  MHaKBSIS  riaef.  and  la 
an  infalHbm  ettrs  tor  PMm. 
Prioe  91,  St  druggistB,  or 
tent  prepaid  by  mall  aample 
/res.  AdT^AllAKEfiltf" 
Makers.  Box  idlflNewYork 


8600.00  PRIZE  CONTEST. 

Five  Hundred  Dollans  will  be  paid  to  the  per¬ 
sons  sending  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers  by 
March  1st,  to  StedMme and  Uartett,  s  SS-paged  Monthly 
Magazine  at  50  Onte  per  year,  with  premiums  to 
both  the  subscriber  and  club-getter.  8amule  copy  with 
particulars  free.  Address  laaac  F.  Tllllnsunal, 
Publisher.  l.a  Plwie^  Pa.  ~ 

Catarrh  TRE.VTMENT. 

Prouptly  cured  br  rwwwlaa  tke  eamas.— the 

only  rational  metiHHi.  («nd  Tor  Trceliee.  home 
evidence,etc.  Address. 

B.  W.  BBAI.I.M  VI.  n..  IBpriaBfleld.  Okie*. 


**  Pbut.  Sneem.  Mmv)  Umt  *>  eel.  OH  Bum  weieit.  ■ 

Mmd  M  Oeudma  £.  j.  KNOWLTON.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  I 
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Ncrvout  Prostration.  Overworked  Brains. 

Bruin  worry  kiD*  won;  thmiMiMU  evriy  jemr.  iickeol 
chiUrcB  and  otbera  liar*  acrvoiui  keodatkaa.  and  tkeir 
oraitaaked  braiaa  need  repair  and  aedatiou.  Hare  la 
prompt  relief. 


CaaJk'a  Orm$td  JKaewratana  laova  Now  York  In 
April,  May,  and  June,  1884.  i*«aa«M  Tiek0tt  by  all 
Atlmntie  ataawtara.  Special  facilitiaa  for  eeduina 
9—A  h^rths.  Tmurlmt  tiehtta  for  indtvidaal  trar- 
allara  ia  Jfwrajaa,  by  all  route*,  at  redured  ratea 

C00k*0  with  Map*  and  full  partic- 

ulara,  by  mail,  10  cent*.  Addreaa 
TROS.  COOK  Jt  HOy.  »«t  Brondtpmit.  N.  T. 


i£UfMLGyLN£PVOUSNESS ^ 

dyspepsia.  / 


lOKS  ON  BUILDINBe^^^ 

For  my  eiKhty^aiSht  puite  Tlluatrated  Catalogue 
addreaa,  hicloainK  thrM  te.  etampe, 

WM,  T.  COMSTOCK.  6  Astor  Place,  New  Yark. 


Cold  HlMdal,  Parts,  fSTC. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  30^  404,  332^ 
3S1,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throuatiout  tho  WortC 


rpME  HODBRK  A6E  XMAS  CABS  proride*  achartn- 
K  ln|r  way  to  nuAe  a  aaaful  aud  enjoyable  preaent. 
Sent  free  to  any  addieve. 


w  FAIL^^  ^  SpatmUy  Convui' 

sions,  Fmllina 

(|Eb  viflp  ^31 

w  s»  Meohol- 

.  Scrofula,  Kings 

H  E  R  V  e1  ugiyBiood 

I  W  fc  n  ■  f  jHaemtet,J)v$pep- 
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A  I  iTi  I  i  i  1  rBheematlsm, 
Kerwms  IfaaAmet*,  Brain  Wony,  Blond  Horns, 
BUioaaoeBB,  CosOisiuss,  N ervona  Prostration, 
Kidstsu  TroMes  and  Jrrmdaritiss.  (IJSO. 

^  _,^***"»**#  Taatfciaalala. 

Tmmaritan  Nervine  ia  doing  wonders. ** 

Dr.  J.  O.  McLemoinTAlexaDdcr  City,  Alu. 
*nfeet  it  my  duty  to  recommend  R.” 

Ikr.  0.  lanirblia.  Clyde,  Kanaaa. 
**It  cared  wtero  physiclana  failed." 


Thi  l^opaaN  Aui,  1B0  Naaean  St.,  IfewTork. 


BKKjG’S  TRANSFER  PAPERS. 

New  lUustraUd  Ctdalsmtt,  akowiaK  400  deaixna  for 
Braidius,  Embroidery,  and  Art  Jfudkwork.  sent  on  ra¬ 
ce^  of  lie.  W.IL  QmaaT.  II  Euclid  A^e.,  Cleraland,  O. 

UUKtCRIIIERSTb  HA6  A  BIKES  will  dad  B^Stable 
t?  to  send  their  addraea  oa  a  poatal  to  the 
_ Uarraaaa  Aaaacr,  160  Waaaau  St.,  New  York. 


Number  One  of  "  Ogilrte’s  Poaular 
a>llowlna  completa  c* — — ■-  — 

SI1.MTn  book  awm 
cm  :  Hilary’*  Pollc 
taUon* Jby  J.  A  (ifil 
^  IkerhUkla* ;  Ni 


s  itoi1e%  eaeb  ana  af  which  would  ai>i>t 
-a  :  The  Oettreeu,  by  Him  ■.  B.  Brad- 
It. by  Bartha  M.  Clay  5  Nlnatv'-nina  Here. 
Ilrla ;  CbanksorFun.vnthSOIIIaatratims 

- - . -lal  Boater, the  BontonDeteeilre,  ^  Harry, 

Rockwood.  All  of  thaaboreMoriat,  printed  m  iarge  type, 
with  bandaome  colored  llthoinph  eorer.  bold  bv  an  new*. 
dealer*,  or  mailed  to  any  artlirMS.  on  reeeipt  af  SO  •eata, 
by  J.  0.  OciLviah  Co.,  rnbll*han,Sl  Bow  bireet,  New  Vurk. 


TH£  HL 1.  A.  CCEBm  BS.  CO.,  SI.  nSZli.  10. 

At  BruBSlaU.  C.  I.  CrlUaat^  AaaBt,H.  I. 


Cot.  Kmssmm  WNt 

Sand  for  Priae-Liat. 
dealer*. 


OPIll  M  •"<>  WHISKY  HABITS  cared 

^  alb*  ewe  m  home  whhoat  paia.  Book  of  par- 
ticttlara  aent  fros.  B.  M.  WooujtT,  M.D.,  Atlanta.  Ua. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly 

For  1884. 


The  conductors  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  deem  it  sufficient  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  noteworthy  features  for  1884,  ***  view  of  the  uniform  ex¬ 

cellence  of  the  magazine  during  its  twenty-six  years,  need  not  assure  its 
readers  that  it  will  continue,  as  it  has  been  beyond  question,  the  foremost  of 
American  magazines,  in  all  features  and  varieties  of  literary  excellence. 

MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  SERIAL  STORY, 

‘*A  ROMAN  SINGER,” 

will  run  through  the  6rst  six  numbers  of  the  volume  for  1884.  This  story  h.TS 
attracted  very  marked  attention  by  its  vigor  and  freshness,  and  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  American  novels. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
will  write  exclusively  for  The  Atlantic  during  1884,  and  the  quality  of  both 
his  prose  and  verse  is  so  well  known  and  so  heartily  relished  by  all  intelligent 
readers  that  the  mere  announcement  of  frequent  contributions  by  him  is  more 
welcome  than  almost  any  other  announcement  could  be. 

DR.  WEIR  MITCHELL, 

who  has  contributed  several  papers  of  unusual  interest  to  The  Atlantic  in 
former  years,  has  written  for  it  a  striking  serial  story,  entitled 

*‘|N  WAR  TIME.” 

This  will  begin  in  January,  and  will  probably  run  through  six  or  eight  numbers. 

HENRY  JAMES 

will  contribute  several  Short  Stories,  and  sketches  of  Continental  travel, 
such  as  he  has  heretofore  written  for  The  Atlantic. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS 

will  furnish  several  papiers  of  European  travel.  His  genius  for  observation, 
and  exquisite  style,  make  his  descriptions  of  travel  exceedingly  attractive. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 
will  contribute  Essays  on  literary  and  social  topics,  with  that  combination  of 
serious  thought  and  delicious  humor  which  makes  his  writings  so  delightful. 

EW  Other  important  announcements  later. 

TERMS:  $4  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free.  With  superb  Iife-sise  portrait  of  Hawthornk 
(new),  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes,  or  Lowell,  $5.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  portrait,  $1. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money- order,  draft,  or  registered  Utter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BeleetU  Magatin$  Advertu$r. 


/t  will  probably  cost  you  15  cents — possibly  $2.00,  if  you  read  this. 

IfcflLfti  fyDUHY'S  ULBY'B 


BDDK  for  1BB4 


«pUI  eoHtmin 

t»  BtmuHful  Stert  Xmfrmwinga. 

19  KieeeUent  Portraits  of  JBae~ProsidsHts  of  ths 
rHitsd  States. 

19  Illustrations  of  Arrhitoetural  Dosigns. 

19  Pioees  of  Nioslg  SHsrMl  Music. 

19  Pages  Illustrating  Household  Furnishing. 
SO  Pages  Illustrating  Faneg  Work  in  Colors, 
or  BlarJ.  and  White. 

SO  Illustrations  of  Fashions,  in  Colors. 

900  Choice  Beripes  for  the  Household. 

9SO  Illustrations  of  Fashions,  in  Black  and 
White. 

Besides  a  rie-h  arrag  of  Literature,  bg  eminent 
terlters,  sueh  as  Marion  Harland,  Christian  Held, 
mia  Hodman  Church,  Helen  Mather  (author  of 
*‘Cherrg  Hipe*'),  and  mang  ethers.  In  addition 
to  the  ahorr,  BTISRY  8UB8CBIBBR  mag  each 
month  seleet  a  FULL  8IZB  CVT  PAPEB  PAT- 
TEHW  from  ang  illustration  in  the  magaxine. 


Bpecimen  copv.  15  centB.  SubBcriptian,  $2.DQ 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


TEE  NATVBAIilST’S  LIBBART 


EDITKD  BT 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart, 

Comprisinfir  42  Volumefl,  u  follows  : 

.  .  Iff  Vols.  I  ITVSECT8,  . 


■y  Voi*. 

.  .  13  “  I  FISH . O  “ 

MAIV,  ....  1  Vol. 

Tb«se  yolnines  are  illnstrated  with  ower  1000  copperplate  illostrations,  colored  by 
hand  in  the  ftneit  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $.’iO  PER  SET. 

We  haye  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtidn  this  work. 


BEAITXIFIJI.  SHEEltA.  Their  Nature,  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directions  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.60. 

THE  TELESCOPE.  A  Familar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within  the  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.50. 

Address 


£.  R.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

OK 

ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  New  York. 


LOC'KWOOD,  T.  D.  Electrieitj,  Maf'nntiHm,  and  Electro-Tele^raphy.  A  Practical  Q aide 
and  Hand-Book  of  G.«rral  Information  for  Electrical  Btndenta,  Operaton,  and  Inapectors.  8vo,  cloth,  pro- 
fii>«ly  illnatrated.  Keady  nbortly. 


POPK,  F.  L.  The  Modern  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
•nlanfcd.  8ro,  cloth,  $;i<. 


CONTENTS. 


9th  edition,  reTined  and 


Chapter  1.  Origin  of  the  Electric  Corrcat. 

"  S.  Klectro-MaKaeliam. 

**  a.  Tele^pblc  Clrcalta. 

“  4.  'I'be  Ifome  or  American  Telegraphic  System. 

“  S.  Inaolation. 


Chapter  6.  Teetinx  Telmaph  linee. 

"  7.  Notes  on  Telegi^hic  Coaetmctioa. 

“  a.  Hints  to  Learners. 

“  9.  Recent  Improrements  in TelegraphlcPractice. 

“  10.  Appendix  and  Notes 


B.4WYFR,  W.  E.  Electric  Liuhtins'  by  Incandescence,  and  its  Arplication  to  Interior 

lllamlnations.  A  Practical  Treatise.  With  96  illnstrations.  Svo,  cloth,  ft-SO. 


CONTENTS. 


Introdnctorr. 

Chapter  1.  Oenerators  of  Electricity. 

t.  tienerators  of  the  (iramme  Type. 

••  8.  Oenerators  of  the  New  Siemens  Type. 

“  4.  Incandescent  Lamps. 

“  6.  I'arbons  for  Incandescent  Lightiag. 


Chapter  0  and  7.  New  Forms  of  Lamps. 

“  8.  Preservation  of  Incandescent  Carbons. 

^  9.  Division  of  Cnrrent  and  Light. 

“  to.  Kcgnlators  and  Switches. 

11.  Ceneral  Dlatribatlon. 

“  19.  Commercial  Aspects. 


HAKKIWS,  C.  H.  The  (ialvanometer  and  ita  Usee.  A  Manual  for  Electricians  and  Stu¬ 
dents.  9d  edition,  revised.  t2ao,  morocco,  $1.50. 


FIKKE,  B.A.,  F.M.X.  Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice,  or  the  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  A  clear  explanation  of  the  sclentlflc  principles  and  the  practical  appiicatlousof  Electricity.  Svo, 
cloth,  MO  inostrations.  Price, 


SCIIEELEY,  DR.  II.  Die  Magneto-  and  Dynam<>-Elektrischen  Maschinen,  ihre  Con- 
stmrtion  und  F^ktiscbe  Anwendnng.  New  edition.  8vo‘,  with  991  Illnstrations.  Kiiln,  IWiS.  $8. 

We  have  in  preparation  a  translation  of  the  above  by  the  eminent  electrician,  Mr.  N.  8.  Keith.  Those  desiring 
to  sahsrribe  will  please  forward  their  names.  The  translation  will  also  contain  addlthmal  matter,  embracing  the 
latest  American  Practice,  and  will  have  many  additional  illnsttations.  Vol.  1  will  be  ready  abont  the  flrst  of  18M. 

THORPMO.Y,  Prof.  A.  R.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Frank  L.  Pope  and  H.  R.  Bntler.  Fnlly  illastrated,  SO  cents. 

DIJ  niONCEL,  Count  TH.  Electro-Magnets :  The  Determination  of  the  Elements  of 
their  Constmclion,  BO  cents.  , 

DIJ  ROYCEE,  Count ;  PREECE,  W.  II. ;  HOWELE,  M.  W.,  ansi  filE- 

1I1KN8,  C.  W.  Incandescent  Electric  Lights,  with  psrticulsr  reference  to  the  Edison  L^ps  nt  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  To  which  is  sddsd  the  Economy  of  the  Electric  Light  ^  Incandescence,  by  John  W.  Howell ; 
and  on  the  Steadiness  of  the  Electric  Cnrrent,  by  C.  W.  Siemens ;  The  Eidlson  Electric-Light  Meter,  by  Francis 
JehL  (Van  Noatraad'a  Science  Series.)  Illastrated.  Mmo,  bosirds.  New  York,  188i.  SO  cents. 


EORIIVG,  A.  E.  A  Hand-Book  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  18mo,  stiff  paper 

boards,  illastrated.  New  York,  1878.  (Van  Nostrand’s  Science  Series,  No  89.)  SO  cents. 

Pl’YCHOIk,  TllOfi.  R.  (President  of  Trinity  College).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Physics. 
Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  18mo,  cloth.  Nnmeroiis  engraviags.  $8. 

K.ARINE,  RDBERT.  Tl.e  History  and  Progress  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tome  of  the  apparatua  I2mo,  cloth,  illastrated.  |1.9S. 

HOAD,  H.  R.  The  Student’s  Text-Book  of  Electricity.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised 
by  W.  H.  Preece.  19mo,  cloth,  illastrated,  94. 

SP.ANGy  H.  W.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Protection.  With  illustrations.  New 

and  revised  edition,  7S  cents. 

EARRABEE,  CHAM.  M.  Cipher,  I.«tter,  and  Telegraph  Code,  with  Hogg’s  Improve- 
menu.  19mo,  oblong,  flexible  tjlotb.  New  York.  1870.  81. 

Ilk'DCCTION  COIEM :  How  Made  and  How  Used.  Reprinted  from  the  Eighth  English 

Edition.  18mo,  boards,  SO  cents. 

CCEEEYy  R.  S.  A  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  Seventh  Edition,  revised.  8to, 
Illustrated,  $6. 

•t*  of  Uu  abov*  letU  Ify  mait  tm  rtc^p*  qf  priet.  C(mpUU  C<UaU)(fu$<^  BXtetrietd  BookttetUontjg^pOcaUm. 
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GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


CRAY’S  ELECY.  (Artists’  Edition.) 

An  written  in  a  Country  ClinrcltTard.  By  Tliomas  Gray.  With  22  eleftant  lilustrationa, 

drawn  by  Gibson,  Richarde,  Horenden,  Frost,  Murphy,  Foote,  and  others.  Royal  Sro.  Bound 
in  eitra  cloth,  gilt,  $.3  ;  polished  morocco,  $7.50;  tree  calf,  $7.50  ;  allitrator,  $3.50.  Also 
an  EDITION  DE  LUXE.  Limited  to  500  copies.  Royal  4to.  Each  illustration  printed 
by  hand  on  India  paper  from  the  original  block.  Handsomely  mounted  and  bound  in  as¬ 
sorted  styles.  Price,  $12  and  $15. 

'*  The  *  Klefry  ’  it  more  read  to-day  than  any  pom  of  ita  kind  and  length  in  any  Enropean  literatnre.  It  will 
lire  at  long  aa  men  live  and  die."— A(ei«  York  Mail  and  Expnt*. 

**  la  a  nook  of  exceeding  boanty.  The  illostrationa  are  by  American  artiata,  and  the  designs  are  remarkably 
It  'a  oseleaa  to  diaerfininate  among  ao  many  good  onea.  The  entire  book  Is  bcantiful.’’— /^twidenos  (R.  1.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  BYGONES. 

By  E.  H.  Arr  (Ellen  H.  Rollins).  This  iVete  Edition  is  brought  out  in  elegnnt  holiday  style, 
with  a  handsome  and  unique  cover  especially  designed  for  the  book.  The  work  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  80  woodcuts,  including  a  portrait  of  the  author,  contributed  by  the 
best  artists  and  engravers.  A  Memoir  of  the  gifted  author  forms  the  subject  of  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  written  by  her  friend  Gail  Hamilton.  One  8vo  volume.  Print^  on  fine  tinted 
paper.  Cloth,  extra  gilt,  $5  ;  tree  calf,  $9  ;  turkey  morocco,  $9. 

**  One  of  the  most  beantifnl  and  most  intrlnaicaUy  valuable  of  the  gift-books  of  the  aeaaon.’’— i*Aif<Kfa(pA«a 
Aaanfng  TtUffraph. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS*  PLUTARGH. 

Especially  adapted  fer  boys  and  girls.  Being  all  of  Plutarch  told  in  a  simple,  easy,  and  pleasant 
style.  By  Rosalie  Kaufman.  Square  8 vo.  With  illustrations  and  maos.  Extra  cloth,  $8. 
**  Rosalie  Kaufman  ha«  done  good  service  in  the  popular  cause  of  )nvenila  literature.  Plutarch  is  an  author 
whose  fascination  first  shows  ilseTf  upon  the  young,  ana  then  holds  an  abiding  piace  of  honor,  even  to  extreme 
old  age.  What  a  treat  lies  before  the  eager  boy  or  thoughtful  girl  to  whom  nniarch  will  introduce,  for  the  lirat 
time,  the  splendid  personages  of  whom  he  wrttes."— Tib  Amtriean. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES. 

By  Uncle  Lawrence.  Profusely  illustrated.  Royal,  8vo,  cloth,  $2. 

"  It  treats  of  natnral  phenomena,  physics,  the  sky  aiMflts  mystertoa,  the  stars,  the  woods,  the  streams,  natural 
laws,  and  a  number  of  otner  snbiects  about  which  it  is  highly  useful  as  well  as  pleasant  to  know.  And  the  best 
of  it  all  is,  these  things  are  told  in  a  way  that  makes  the  book  read  like  a  most  romantic  story.  Almost  every  page 
contains  a  splendid  picture,  and  altogether  the  book  is  a  perfect  bonanza  of  richness  for  young  readers."— iwiia- 
dolpkia  Saturday/  Atning  /bs(.| 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY. 

Pnlgmve’s  Golden  Treamury  of  the  bent  Songs,  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Langnage, 
selected  and  arranged,  with  notes,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  With  a  continuation,  embracing  selections  from  the  works  of  recent  and  living 
English  Poets.  Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  1  vol.,8vo,  illustrated.  Red  line,  extra  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  $3.50  ;^fall  smooth  morocco,  extra,  $8  ;  tree  calf,  $8. 

*  BANNED  AND  BLESSED. 

A  Novel.  After  the  German  of  E.  Werner,  author  of  “Bound  by  his  Vows,’*  etc.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Winter,  translator  of  “The  Second,  Wife,”  “From  Hand  to  Hand,”  etc. 
12mo,  extra  cloth.  $1.50. 

“  Werner’s  novels  ore  always  readable,  and  '  Banned  and  Blessed  ’  is  one  of  her  best.  It  is,  altogether,  a  story 
of  absorbing  interest  and  remarkable  ability.’’— Astr  York  Comtmtreial  Ado*iii$*r. 

“  A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  interest."—^.  Zowis  BtfuUiean. 

THE  JEWEL  IN  THE  LOTOS. 

A  Novel.  By  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  author  of  “  Siraor  Monaldini's  Niece.”  With  5  hand¬ 
some  illustrations  by  Hovenden.  18mo,  extra  clotii,  $1.50. 

This  novel  is  considered  the  most  powsrfnl  the  author  has  yet  written. 

,  For  Bair  bt  all  Bookbkllkbs. 

J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PublUhers, 

w  718  and  717  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 
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The  New  Departure  i 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCnif. 


**  Tk«  J/itf  Departvre  "  it  a  new  application  at  an  old 
Idaa,  namely— that  the  way  U>  learn  to  do  a  thing  it  to 
do  it. 

It  U  called  a  Natnral  ayttem,  becante  the  mnat  etten- 
tial  thingt  of  a  practically  valnable  education  are 
learned,  at  a  child  learnt  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  eoniivta  of  M  eardt  and  a  tmall  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  in  a  neat  and  portable  cate. 

By  meana  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  itt  ar 
rangement,  any  perron,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  tmall  portion  of  the  time  nanally  apent 
in  acquiring  tnch  knowledge,  team  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  soon  rannAN  ;  to  trau.  AccunATaLT  a  to- 
eabnlary  of  aeveral  hnndred  of  the  mort  commonly  need 
word! ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Enolim 
OaAMHAn,  and  to  point  properly  the  break*  or  Joint* 
of  a  sentence,  which  it  nmoTUATioa.  Each  card  it 
complete  in  Itrelf,  and  hat  arranged  on  one  tide  of  It  a 
portion  of  a  vocabniary  or  list  of  tereral  hnndred  tuch 
wordt  at  a  perron  in  every-day  life  will  be  mort  likely 
to  nae.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  abaointe  fbctt  concerning  Qrammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctnatlun  ;  soroetlmea  of  all  three  together. 

These  card*  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  tame  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  ntefnl  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acqnlred  in 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or* 
dInary  methods  of  the  teat-books. 

Many  of  onr  best  educators  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnnetnation. 


The  appUeatiom  tf  (A«  prindpt*  learning  bg 
doing  to  o«r  jiHmary  edmeation  at  tee  do  lo  all  other 
dfairt  of  life,  hat  been  Indorted  bg  the  higkttt  atdhori. 
Uee  and  bg  owr  moot  inltliigent  edueatore. 


Price,  $1. 

Sent  to  '»ttp  mddrono,  pootpeeid,  on  reeeijtt  of 
prioo. 

rvnusBns  ny 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Streat,  Nem  York. 


THE 


Faiilj  Hedical  Ue 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


OF 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


EDITED  BT 

EDWIH  UHIESTER,  MJl.,  YS.Z., 


And  written  by  Dlstingnlshed  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDmON,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
bus  jet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  lAnkcstcr  and  his  aaslst- 
dnU  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorsc  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  oil  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  nsed  in 
MeCicul  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


B177  IT  AS  AK  nTTZSTIIElTT. 

It  will  savf  ten  timet  its  east  in  Doctors"  bills. 


Large  8vo,  500  pagea.  Price,  in  cloth,  M  I  in 
sheep,  $5 1  in  half  mssia,  $5.00* 

Sold  only  by  snbacription,  but  where  there  is 
ao  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepsdd,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  k  CO.,  Publishens 

26  Bond  Street,  New  Yorke 
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EcUotie  McLgamnM  A^hertiMt. 


SPECIAL  OFFERl 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


or  THB 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclosiTe. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Thb  Pabliaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  Tolumee,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jears  from  1870  to  1880  inclasive,  to  which  he  would  inrite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  slid  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
Amarican  Cyclopaedia  of  foraign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  Cfeneral  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

k  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OB  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENQRA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distaor;* 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  doth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  in  boond  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  utUU  further  notice,  tbs 
volomes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two  ( 

volomss  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volames,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven  ,  \ 

yaars,  or  twenty-two  volumec,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 

ft6  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


/ 


EcUctxc  MagatxM  Adverti»»r. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Boolc,  Framing,  or  for  Illiistration. 

Beantifull^  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  ECLBCTIC  Mgazine  daring  past 

years,  and  embraeing  portrait*  of  nearly  every  diMinguiehed  man  cf  the  poet  and  pretent  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISIN’O- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foUowing,  eelected  from  our  liet,  win  give  eome  idea  of  their  scope  and  Tariety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABRAHAM  UHCOLR. 

HORACE  OREELZT. 

WILLIAM  0.  BRTAMT. 

WILLIAM  M.  ZTART8. 

H.  W.  LOROFELLOW. 

BATARO  TATLOR. 

Q.  WHITTIER, 

PETER  COOPER, 

CHAB.  O’COHOR. 

CHAS.  DICEEN8. 

JOHH  BRIGHT. 

RICHARD  COBDEH. 

ALFRED  TEKRTSOR. 

MATTHEW  ARROLD. 

THOMAS  CARLTLE. 

HERBERT  8PERCER. 

The  enmvingR  are  numbered  on  the  Cataiofnie  to  aid 
dicate  the  flgores  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  tne  paper,  lOzlS  inches,  and  are  i 
furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CORORE88  OF  YIERRA. 
battle  of  BDRRER  HILL. 

RAPOLEOR  nr  PR180R. 

8IR  WALTER  8C0TT  ARD  FRIERD8. 
WASHIROTOR  IRVIRG  ARD  FRIERD8. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  8IR  J.  REYROLDA 
VAR  DYER  PARTIRG  FROM  RUBERB. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORERTIRE  POETA 
WOODLARD  YOWA 
FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CERCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FL0WER-0ATHERER8. 

HOME  TREA8URE8. 

In  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In- 

■ent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fifty  engravings. 


Engravlngfl  10  oenta  aaah,  or  t7.80  par  100. 


5  Engravings,  -  •••••$050 

18  Engravings,  -.•-..100 
Portfolios,  ••••..  aaeh  60 


Portfolio  and  16  Engravings, 

M  <«  26  “ 

M  M  fO  M 


$1 

8 

4 


W^e  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volnme 
for  osatrs'table. 

OA.’I'jAIL.OOXTXIS  SXSPT'X'  T'O  ▲PC'S’  ▲XSORXISS. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


sss 


Cleanliness  it  next  to  CocIIiness; 
(-■^iiox^  must  he  considered  as 


eaiis  oC  ffraceiand  a 


;  ^J^lergvman  who  recommends 
^  moral  things  should^  willing^ 
TO  recommend r^oi^  I  am 
told  that_my  coinmen^tion  of 
has  opened  for  it 
a  brge  saie~1irth^Hntted  ^taUs^ 
Fam  willing  to  standby  every  word  in 
favor  of  it  that  1  ever  uttered.  ^  A  man 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 
satisfied^with  it 
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A  Speciaot  for  the  Skin  4  Cohplexion, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.  R.  S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  England. 

Nothing  adds  so  moch  to  personal  appearance  as  a  Sricht,  Cl«ar  Com* 
Vloxion  iUld  a  Soft  With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive, 

without  them  the  handsomest  are  bnt  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  complexion  ie  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 

PEARS’  SOAP 

Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre>cminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  all  the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non- 
irritant  character,  Bodnoss.  BotmhnoM  and  Chapping  prarant* 
ad,  and  a  olaar  and  bxiflit  appaarsmea  and  a  soft.  valTaty 
condition  impartad  and  malTimlnad,  azid  a  (ood,  haalthiol 
and  attractiva  oomplaxion  ananrad. 

•Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume,  beantifol  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
commena  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  toilet  Its  durabiUty  and  orM»«*qii»nt  economy 
Is 

16  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


I  milKE  leading:, DfiUGGISTy  SELL  PEA*R^''SpP’,!^’ 


A  GREAT  SUFFERER 

FROM  DEBILITY,  NEE70USNESS,  AND  LOSS  OF  SLEEP  AND  APPETITE  | 
BESTOEED  TO  HEA^LTH  BY 

tSOMPOUND  OXYGEN. 


i  IPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDI¬ 
TOR  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  THE 
,  “ODD  FELLOWS’  JOUR-  ^ 

I  NAL.”  V 

-  “  Hulmkville,  Pa.,  September  1st,  1883. 

t  Dm.  Starket  a  Palkn— iSKri.— IlavliiK  exi>e- 
frienc-ed  so  great  a  l)enettt  from  your  CHIMPOUNI) 
81XYOEN,  1  desire  to  give  my  testimony  as  to  Its 
I  '‘at  value  as  a  euratlve  agent. 

!  '*  In  the  spring  of  ls81  my  health  began  to  fall,  so 
F.  ;,  .t  I  l>eeume  a  great  sufferer  from  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite. 

L  “.After  trying  several  remedies  and  continuing  to 
Inow  weaker,  falmost  In  despair  gave  up  the  hope 
f  if  living. 

:  ‘‘  To  add  to  my  sufferings.  In  October  of  the  same 
vear  I  was  alTlicted  with  aseverecold,  which  seemed 
HI  Induce  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  threat- 
iieil  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  and  hemorrhoids, 
and  the  pre8crlbe<l  remedies  aggravated,  rather  than 
illayed,  the  suffering. 

“.Aliout  the  rtrst  of  November  I  heard  of  your  Com- 
■ -and  Oxygen  and  was  Induced  to  try  It.  At  this 
Uine  I  was  losing  about  half  a  gill  of  blood  a  day. 

'  could  not  sleep  soundly,  very  little  appetite,  and  a 
very  flighty  memory. 

“  In  less  than  two  weeks  afU'r  hiking  the  Com- 
l»iiind  Oxygen  I  was  like  a  new  person.  The  bleed¬ 
ing  had  stopped  entirely,  my  appetite  lu'caine 
^r.ilthy,  my  sleep  Improveil,  and  my  memory  be- 
t)iU'  good  and  steady. 

"I  have  continued  Its  use  until  the  present  time, 
iitomb*‘r  Ist,  1883,  enloylng  gootl  health,  excellent 
-t'irlts.  and  Improved  powers  of  endurance,  both 
'•ontally  and  physically. 

“  During  the  first  six  months  I  took  the  Compound 
Dxygen  regularly,  as  prescrlb(‘d;  since  that  time 
■mly  occasionally,  as  needctl  to  keep  my  health 
.  ‘khI.  I  might  mention  that  I  have  had  threeattacks 
"f  Incipient  pneumonia,  at  different  times,  hut  that 
;*I  now  feel  that  my  lung-power  Is  excellent  and 

Iiore  active  than  at  any  time  In  my  life. 

“There  have  also  been  a  number  of  wonderful  ro- 
alts  that  have  come  within  my  observation  from 
e  use  of  Compound  Oxygen,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
ite  to  you : 

.V  lady  friend  was  taken  sick  In  1863  with  a  severe 
ittack  ofabdiimlnal  Infiammatlon.  She  was  treated 
'ipj  an  old  school  (allopathic)  physician,  and  was 
i-->nflned  to  her  bed  for  eight  months.  She  became 


a  suffering  Invalid;  deaf,  from  taking  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  quinine;  neuralgic,  from  taking  solutions  of 
arsenica  and  strychnia  and  morphia.  8he  had  a 
number  of  skillful  physicians  attending  her  during 
the  many  years  which  passed  until  December,  1881, 
without  much  relief  or  encouragement.  8he  then 
began  the  use  of  Compound  O.xygen.  IHcarcely  three 
I  months  hud  elapsed  before  she  showed  signs  of 
great  improvement,  and  has  continued  to  Improve 
steadily,  until  at  present  she  considers  herself  en¬ 
joying  a  large  share  of  good  health.  Her  hearing  is 
much  improved,  the  neuralgia  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared;  the  nervousness  Is  scarcely  noticed, 
and  she  Is  able  not  only  to  attend  to  her  household 
and  other  duties, but  to  walk  several  miles  at  a  time 
when  it  Is  required.  Hhe  rejoices  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  blessing  Com(M>und  Oxygen  has  conferred 
upon  her. 

II. 

“  .Another  lady  friend,  of  advanced  years  (nearly 
seventy),  was  suffering  from  debility  induced  by  an 
Injury  received  about  a  year  before.  Her  spirits  be¬ 
came  depresseil,  her  appetite  failed,  her  memory 
became  nighty,  and  her  Judgment  weak.  After 
using  Compound  Oxygen  only  a  short  time  great 
improvement  was  noticeable,  until  at  present  she  is 
enjoying  excellent  health,  her  appetite  and  sleep 
are  normal,  she  Is  lively  and  contented,  and  her 
mind  Is  restored  to  its  usual  activity  and  balance. 

“  I  could  give  many  Instances  of  its  good  effects 
which  have  come  to  my  notice,  and  only  recom¬ 
mended  from  friendly  motives  and  a  desire  to  alle¬ 
viate  suffering.  I  have  known  It  to  relieve  bronchi¬ 
tis,  asthma,  catarrh,  partial  blindness— abdominal 
pain,  cuts,  bruises,  and  sores — cure  measles,  fever 
and  ague,  and  dyspepsia— In  fact,  I  have  never 
known  it  to  l>e  used  properly  that  It  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  Is  claimetl  for  It. 

“  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  those 
of  the  many  others  }'ou  have  relieved,  and  agree 
with  them  In  iH'llevlng  that  In  your  discovery  we 
have.  If  not  the  real  Elixir  of  I.ife,  yet  a  prolonger 
of  life,  and  what  adds  relief  and  happiness  to  that 
which  cannot  be  prolonged. 

“  Permit  me  to  say  that  In  your  liberal  efforts  and 
great  expenditure  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  this  great 
alleviator  of  human  sufierlng  to  the  public  notice, 
you  show  a  most  benevolent  and  praiseworthy 
spirit,  and  I  trust  you  may  t)e  liberally  rewarded 
for  .vour  labor-.  I  remain,  very  respe<‘tfully, 

“  W.  O.  P.  BRINCKI.OK, 

“  EtlUor  and  Publisher  qJ  the  *  Odd  Fellows'  Journal.'  " 


Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  historx’  of  the  dis- 
1  ■  overy,  nature,  and  action  of  thi.s  new  rottietly,  and  a  re«‘ord  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  iiave  so  far  attended  its  nae. 

Depository  ix  New  York. — Dr.  .John  Turner,  862  Broadway,  who  ha.H  charge  of  our 
Depository  in  New  York  city,  will  till  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygon  Treatment  and  may 
be  consulted  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Depository  ox  Pacific  Coast. — II.  E.  Mathews,  660  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  till  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Frayds  aXI>  Imitations. — Iiet  it  bo  clearly  understootl  th.^!  Compound  Oxygen  is  only 
made  and  dispenseil  by  the  undersignetl.  Any  suljstance  ma<le  elsewhere,  and  calletl  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  it  spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  bug  it  simply  throw  away  their  money, 
as  they  will  in  the  end  discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

K  f’ALF.x.®pk. B.fM. d! Girard  St.  (B«tw«wCWtoitii»rkst),  (Phila.,  (Pa. 


Kim  TBASS  BBKORE  THE  PCBIIC  upon  their  oxoollence  alone  bare  attained  an 
DNPlIBCHABRD  PBE-EMIMEJICE,  which  establishes  them  aa  nneqwalled  In 


Why  buy  a  Cheap  Wateh,  that  coata  $2  to  |4 
to  repair. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BI  T  AT  LESS  MONET  A 


WATERBUliY. WATCH,  WARRAHIEO, 


Which  can  be  repaired  for  50  Cents? 


Bo  well  known  have  these  Watches  become  as 
reliable  time-keepers,  that  thousands  are  buying 
them  in  preference  to  higher  priced  watches. 


IN  NICKEL-SILVER  CASE  $48  PER  DOZEN. 


I>iMCOunt  (•  (he  Trad*. 


ASK  YOVH  JBWELI<KR  FOK  IT. 


^r*  We  fill  no  Orders  for  less  than  one  dosen. 


All  orders  and  eorrespondeMee  os  (o  ffiert  and  tertn*  should  5e  addressed  lo 

OEOROE  KERRITT,  General  Selling  Agent,  53  Kaiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


UTTONS 


Softens  and  pre¬ 
serves  leather. 


DAVEN'GLOSC 

riSHOE  DRESSING. W 


The  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN 


Docs  noi  kart/fn,  tcale,  nor  cmA.  Ask  snjr  Isdy  who 
ban  need  it.  Leading  drslrrs  proiioance  it  Ins  tmt. 


Makes  s  Shaded  Mark  of  Two  Colon  at  a  eingle  stroke, 
hsmpleset  of  8  eizes,  by  mail,  $1.  Circular  and  Sample 
WrlUngFKBB.  Ask  for  them. 


J.  W.-8TOAKES,  Milan,  O. 


D  R  I  O  F 

Only  $10.00, 


WITH  FOUR  TUNES. 


Plays  rTrrvthIna. 
Niew  Bia.le  (Mmlshed 
at  ar.  a  Iteot. 


AXYHOnT, 
without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Music 
can  PI..VT  IT. 


LENGTH,  -  Ills  In. 

WIDTH,  .  ■  9X  •• 

HEIGHT,  10  • 

WEIGHT,  BOXED,  10  Ibs. 


AQENTS 


C'aa  uuthe  Slda  dny 
srillac  our  good.. 

head  (hr  our  Catti- 
logue,  and  state  you 
wish  to  act  as  agent . 

AiSttuaatIc  Instm- 
aieaSs.  SS,  BO.  ST,  Bn, 
up  to  BBS. 


la  ogderlng  Mu.!'- 
far  this  style,  always 
etale  It  Is  (hr 


THE 

MUSICAL  CASKET. 


OTBB  8O.0BO  OF  OUR  ORQUllfBTTES  NOW  IN  USE, 
and  smong  the  many  nan  for  sditeh  it  stand,  prominent  ate  the  following : 

Firs*.— A*  a  musical  Instrument  for  the  home  and  fireside,  it  enable*  all  those  who  love  mnslc,  hot  who  cannot 
play  the  retrain  organ  or  piano,  to  play  and  enlUvata  their  mnsieal  taste,  as  well  as  afford  eidoyment  V>  friend. 
Reeead^In  Christian  families,  the  advantare  of  having  an  Instniment  that  ran  pla.vhymn  tone*,  ar  can  be 


iMjiiirmed  upon  by  any  one,  mi^eathe  Musical  Casket  almost  a  neeessltv,  ererv  Christian  frmlly  should  have  one. 
Third.— To  teMh  young  childran  tune  and  Urns,  to  Ini^ll  In  them  a  taste  and  love  for  music,  nothing  like  it  has  ever 


iMcn  invented,  for  a  child  s'ithont  any  musical  knowMgeean  Mavtt.  and  iueboapness  places  It  within  the  reach  of  ail 
FtMsrth.— To  furnish  mnsie  for  evening  partlea  and  social  gathartaga.  _ 

IHsr  luatfuif  ta  uaaaeaa  t  Iw— Tohiina  and  purity  of  tone;  Bd — Simplicity  of  ronstmetion  ;  Sd— Tbs 
ineehanieal  contrivance  for  sunainlng  a  not*  or  chord;  4*h— The  beautifril  and  richly  designed  case,  the  music 
roll.  Iieing  encased  in  the  Instrument,  which  resembles  a  Ladles’  Jewel  Case. 


THE  MECHANICAL  ORCUINETTE  COMPANY, 

il,tn<«nI2thA13thSta.,  Ml  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MUSICAL  CASKTH 


( 


